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Background 



WHY SHOULD NIE BE CDNCmNED~^ABOUT ^EDUCATION AND WORK? -- - 



vHost Americans believe aducaEion and wor^ are related. Gallup polls and 
a National Institute df Education sponsored survey showi that Americans 
^place preparation for work, economic sueceasand^b^tterx^obs above a 
variety of i other reasons wh^ people should goTLo school* Accordliag 
ta Hewsweekp ; , a ^ . . 

Xhere^s a new mood astir in the nation's schools* Partly:;/' 
because of a sulbtle shift in educational philosophy, sti^pnts. ^ 
and educators alike find themselws asking one -simple ^ 
questions how does American education 'help a student..! find a 
Job? '*Iou live In a world i^ere work is the name of the^game," 
said the opening lecturer last month at, mchigan, State Univer- ^ 

^sity's pew course in career planning* ; -^oviEake^^ltvi^ 
to make it as a person*" Five years ago p he probably would hav^ 
been hooted off the stagis* But this time, the ptudents. listened: 

, attentively and nodded In agreement, , , < 

(November- 25, '1974) 



While public -expectations regarding the" contribution of education to " 
success in life are high 5 evidence shows that^young people leaving 
school of ten are not well prepared for the adult world* Increasing . 
nimbers of adults are unable to keep educational pace with their own 
changing intar|sts and with economic shifts affecting their ability to 
earn ^ ac^ivlng * ^ - r 

Hany young people still in school apparently are not rsSdy tp make good 
educational and occupational decisions. ,M estimated 2,1 million high 
school Juniors are making no decisions at all ar deeialonSjbased on 
seemingly inaccurate information or inadequatia experleace* ^ 
mere are leaving school lll^prepared for elfctier work or further educa^' ; 
tion. Judging from the nraber of general "curi^lculum graduates who drop 
out from community colleges, proprietary "schoolsv and four year colleges* 
Hany more are unemployed apparently due to lack of salable skills after 
high school* graduation* Still others remain^ underemployed af ter^ollege 
graduation*. Yet, an estimated 18 million adults seek continuing ' 
-education to compensate for inadequacies during their = high , school—--^- = 
preparation becauai they need retraining before Job entry, .because, their 
skills are becoming obsolete, or because they seek better paying and 
more satisfying ^ork, * : • : . 



;^The consequaneas, of £a±luTmB in preparing youth and adults for carear 
fije^oic^t entry and progresgioa are bellevad to be costly and far« 
■i, reaching,' toong the problems cited by tha proponents pf cateer-ralated 
-educational reform are (1) the streis-lnduced Illnesses and reduced 
■ productivity aMoelated with work disgatlgf action, (2) the apparent 

nfsste of schooling on: man^r youth who are more Interested in work than 
: leaming-for-leaming's-aake, -(:33 the-usa-of- postsgcondary education 

as an sgtog vat or "cooling giff? maehanism, and (4) the inequities 

due to education'relatad rastrictl0ns on occupational choice and 

preparation among woman and minorities* 

Recent studies have clarified the eduaatlwn-related raasona for abme 
of these problems. . Birea specific domains follow* r 

1* people make poor educational and occupatienal decisions be 



cause: 



(a) Aspirations ^ expectations , career comitmant m& consideration 
- of career alternatives are unduly and very early limited by 

. ieac* ethnicity or aoctal class. . \ ' " 

u for examples boys say they fall math bacausa "r didn't 

try hard enough"| girls say t^ey fail because "I^m not 
good^in math*" : ^ ' - ' ■ ^, ' 

(b) They know little about working and lack information about the 
nature and requirements of different occupations, about occupa- 

' , tional futures, and about the educational and' axperlence 

requirements for career entry as well as career progressloa*® 

for example: aiX of a sample of 32p000 Hth gradWrg 
believe that persons never change jobs thrdughout~their 
adult, lifei 43% believe that unemployment rAtfes arfe lower 
for youth than adults I believe women nev^i work afte^ 
getting married, ^e facts are that th^ average person' 
changes dobs about five times throughout a workllf eta 
the rata of oceugMtlonal change Is expmqted to be even 
higher in the future7"Tmemplo^iil^t^fStia^oY^ 



almost four times ss^ great as" those ef adults, particularly 
among minority yo^th* Over 40% of all married women a^e 
currently In the labor force with projact^d increases In 
the future.- ^ ^ \. ■ "-'^^^ ^ ^ -' - ■ • 

(c) They don't really know about themselves and lack Inforaatlori 
about their own abilities, interest, and preferences when : 
these are tested against reality, or^evea explored In occupational 
^ day : dreams.' , " ' ■ /. . - , . • . ^ v . ^ / 



(d) They don*t know how ts ^aach a gdod decision and lack the 
d«c±s ion-making skills to^put information together iiito a 
realistic career pl|n or mesh educational dacislons ^irith 
occupational goals. ' 

for eacampla i only 18% of ^ sample of 2*500 high acho^ 
™=~=-= £ re ^en 

self-reported interasts and abilities ware compared with \- 
the educational and occupational characteristics of their 
first career chQtces*4 , ^ 

People are no^t prepars4 for , employment or continued education 
because g ^ ^ . , 

" \ ' _ . ' ■ ^ ^ / ■ ''^ 

(a) Educational experiences that foster realistic career attitudes , 
behaviors and expectations and |gneralattd specific cccupatlonal> 
skills are often not available* 

(bX Their, skills s abilities and competenclas are not certified In. 

^ ;a ,1^y lusllful to continued education or ; to entr^ and progresslj^ 
in ;the rangeii'^o for which they may be ;quallf led 

Eopioyers are similarly handicapped in 8elect||0n because 
hours-of-eourse-work completed or posses degree 
based on hour equivalency may. be poerly related to coapetenales 

^needed on--the*-Job. ' 

(c) They have acquired specific vocational skills' and abilities 

such as typing, welding or knowing how to file a brief but ^ ^ 
lack the work habits, practical transferrable skills, tools, 
and "learning how to learn" habits needed for career €^|ry , ^ ' 
and progression in this be cupatlonally mobile sodiety. 

(d) Their ^kllls, abilities and attitudes make them well-prepated 
. for emplo^ent if reasonably appropriate work is available, 

but effective ways to bring together people who want to work 
and available employment are lacking* 

F Top"!^ are-no t-ab4e-to^keep^-pace^^w their o^^^hangin^ interests ^ 
as well as changes in the workplacv^ becauje i 

(a) They lack Information about raj^dly changing occupational 
and educational opportunities, r 

(b) They do not have access to continued education for career 
development due to lack money, time or the availability 
of appropriate programs, . 

(c) They do not have accurate 'knowledge of abilities and skills 
acquired through family, community, recreational, or Job 
experiences and how these affect career development. ^ 

1.9 



(d) Acceptability of eontinued education for carMr development 
has not Inereasad as' rapidly as occupational changes and 
adults may doubt their rights and responsibilities for con- 
tinued development. \ . 



ARE THESE PROBLmS. FOR EDUCATORS, ECONOMISTS OR mPLOYERS? 

Many problems related to 'education and work are probably beyond the: 
influence of educa|lon to solve, however it is improved* Unemployment 
and wages are two instances. Tftien economic conditions are good, jpb 
openings and wages usually increase | when ecpnomlc conditions are 
paorb many people must accept work below their levels of competency 
or can find no work at all* Jgucatlon per se can do little to influence 
acoriomic conditions directly*: Other problems are related to the 
atructure of the labor marketi to policies and practices regarding 
recruiting, selection and pTOmotlonsi the nature of the workplace 
itself I and technological changes affecting the demand for certain 
skllls*j^These, too, are probably but little influenced by educ^tioiial 
change* ' . 

A persistent question is whether education can have a substantial, 
marginal or Insignificant effect on the distribution and level of 
income-;:and_^rk satisfaction. Some educators, discouraged by stadles 
suggesting that level and quality of education or educational achieve- 
ment have relatively little-impact on, occupational mobility across 
ethnic or social class llties, urge' that^scLhools not be held accountable 
for Increasing economic equality. Others believe^that although schools V 
should not^have to bear the burden of all social changesT^there^are ways 
education could contribute more toMndividual and social btaef It^s Pf rom— . 
work* Many feel the Jury is still out on this question while^^walting- 
for educational research to help obtain the evidence* : ^ . 

In the meantime, howeVer, there is agreement that education can help 
people in the following ways: 

— becoming more aware of the role of work lii . their lives and in 
f^t*T^pfTnnomy 



— becoming better Informed about the riature and requirements of \, 
different occupations and tha education and experience needed 
to enter and, progress In them , . ' - 

acquiring self-knowledge in relation to various occupational 
futures , , ; 

avoiding socialising the next generation Into narrow occupa- 
tional stereotypes and to overcome self-imposed limitations on 
career choice due to socialisation by others . . 



Improving ^hair ability to maks good career dedisioni and tp 
develop career plans that will help them reach their oecupational 
goals insofar as this is possible 

developing the_aptual skills, abilities and attitudes needed to 
enter and progress in careers ' 

aequiring certification in the skills and abilities obtained 
through formal and non^f ormitl learning experiences „ . 

continuing their formal education asv: it Is^ needed during a 
lifetime 

acquiring information needed for career development throughout 

life. ^ ; ■ . " ■ - / ^ / . - 'J:- ' 



. Events, policies and programs are pushing both education and theT V^^- '^^^ 
economy to the limit » Legislation on the books or in process assigns 
careers-related responsibility to educational Institutions* For examplep 
Florida now requires all high schools to place graduates ln( continuing^ V^^^ ' 
education Or work*; High placement' rates are being considered. as -require^ 
ments for Federal . support of post-secondary occupatlohal /training. 
Equal Emplo^ent ^portunity legislation requires > employers to of fer 
education necessary for career advancement to entry-'level/kmployets* 
Court decisions increasingly ask employers to demonstrate the relevance 
of their selection and promotion criteria to success on the job* .Other 
legal decisions are likely to affect educational certification procedures 
and related educational preparation* Some states are requiring evidence. 
oF occupational compstencles and a salable skill as requirement^ for 
high school graduation* Enforcement of existing regulations is demanding 
more accurate labor market projections (and plans for coordinating 
Federally^supported occupational "training with^these . project ions J-=to -^-7^-= 

' reduce overaupply In some occupations, undersuppl^ In others and to - 
eliminate, training^ in obsolete or. unsalable skills * ' , r 

Bringing the parts together 1 ^ ^ - " 

"... . .^ ' - fr^^:^ V ^ ' ■ ■ ■ • - 5 =^H^ • — . . ^ - 

Educators, economists and employers are being urged to work together 

an these problems* Career education cannot succeed without good ^ 

vocational educatlon**-*but career education Includes more than vocational 

training* Some aspects of the problem^ such as determining what 



skills are need ed^fiffr^ob^entryT=j|eem=to=^r elate, most closely ^.to vocational 
education and manpower training* The career developmenL^^process, 
however, clearly begins long before a young person chooses to enroll In 
a vocational training program* Furthermorei some people believe that 
career education^ |f successful, could reduce>the eventual need for 
mMpower training* Under cjurrent Federal legislation vocational 
education Is limited to those occupations which require less than a 



bacclalaureate degre 
the responsibility * 
education^^nalysts , 



I- Labor market projections traditionally have been 
if the Department of Labor. Xncreaslngly, however, 
nd representatives of business and labor conclude 



that education^ buslnassr industry and labor will hava.t 
particularly since career education is viewed as necessary all youth 
and adults, not Just :those\ interested in particular fields. The U, v 
:S* Chamber of Commerce writes. 

We ask school leaders to invite business ^ labors professional 
and community leaders p including women 'i organizations and 
minority groups, to work with them in helping our young people 
to recognlEe and utilize relatlonshlpa between education and 
: work* Business, labor, professional and community leaders 
should also take the initiative. , ^ - Glearlys a more effective 
effort is necessary and such an effort Is possible only through 
the collaborative leadership of the many organizations and 
Indiyiduals having a direct Interest :ln our schools^, 

ilany believe such a collaboration can help petsens-eonstantly Intertwine 
what is learned in formal and non-formal education with what they need 
to survive in a world that requires most of its citizens to accomplish 
productive work* - ^ 



WHAT IS ALEEADY l^PPENING? 



Some aducational responses to these problems are underway i ' 

^ 1« Career education , the most encompassing reform movement related 
>v to education and work, focuses on the career djevelopment 

process from preschool through adulthood .— -Careernidueat^^ 
programs are^^prea^ing'' ,throughout the states (moaV 



a eobrdlriatqr of career education) and Ini^j^i^ny school districts 
and community colleges* Under thtf leadership of ^ Dr. teimith^ 
Hoyt of the U*B, Office of Education, a national: consensuf - 
regarding the defliiltlonajgoals and objectlyes of career 
education Is developing* 

However , (ay much remains to be knowi about how to meet 
the. needs of particular target groups like women, minorities, 
handicapped and the gifted. Programs serving these persons 
are llTnlted in quantity or coverage ::^and are of i uncertain 
quality, (b) Findings from research and development about ^ 
career education 'ini-general have 3^ t j.p be fully infused 
into programs, (c) Pre and in-ser^lce stalEf preparat^^^^^ 
still eircurascrlbed and there Is a shortage of ^ trained 
personnel , at all levels* (d) ^^e articulation of career 
education between secondary and adult edueatldni between 
schools and the businesSj labor* industry coMunlty, and 
between the public andj private sector Is limited* 

2 2 ■ 



' Vocational /techfaical educaclon is moving to identify new 

h'r:';:^:.^^:' :'. skilled and semi-skilled ocfbpatlpna for the future » to create / 
more effective curricula^ and to Improve vocational caunsellng, 
-^guidance and placement* = . ^ 

However i only 24% of all students now enroll in these 
l^i^; v.- training programs and the field Is being' challenged to 

\ . ' r: provide up-to*-date training In a wider range of oecupatlons 
V ' V ■ which more accurately reflectjihanging t 

labor markiits in coraUnltles* - 

ri 3 * . Junior _and_ coj^Maity colleges are eKpanding as a uniquely 

toerican solution to providing oqcupatlonal training beyond 
s^"r~ ~ high school at les8<*than*the'"baccalaureate<-degre 

off erlng a second chanca at formal education to (a) those 
inadequately prepared by the high schools, (b) those irtio 
cannot attend school full-time due to family vresponsibilitie 
and (c) persons limited by financial resburces and geography • 

However a the completion rates at two year colleges are 
considered by some to be disturbingly loW| leading to a 
conaem for the apparent institutionalization of certain 
' "cooling out" and "sorting" mechanisms frtilcK ifall hardest 
on the educationally disadvantaged* Coteunity colleges 
are being challenged to . provide a wide enough range of 
occupational preparation, at high enough quality and low 
enough Vg^st to serve tli^lr potentially very large constitu- 
encies*" / ■ r ' . ■ ^ ^- . ^ 

Institutions of higher education are becoming increasingly / 
jlnterested..in..non^traditional-iprograms^ (such^^ 



; degriea, granting academic credit for work experience^ life 
eKperlence and edudatlon sponsored by business, industry and 

/ labor» and open entry/open exit enrollment)* As one sign of 
concern for the occupational value of higher. educationp career 
Bevelo^ent and placement-offices, are expanding rapidly on^ 
college and university campuses. _J : . 

. > However t the^llberal arts and humftlstle t^Jidltlons and the 
apparent requirements of occupational prr.paA"a^ion are uneasy 
bedfsllows In higher education. While sot^e programs such as 
the aapire State College of New York are' Maching almost all 
the population Mthin the state university SfS tern, many 
colleges and universities are only beginning {or thinking 

/I about beginning) to articulate what students learn on campus 

with wfeat they might do after^j 

S- Effiployexj, ArL4_ lrtQ^_^^ are expanding their continuing 

education programs and recurrent education through educational 
entltlementSp liberalisation of educational loan programs and. 

■ ' . ' ^ ' ^ * 



ochet approaehes to yor^Bt education« ImpLoyers like .Kimber4y 
Clark and labor organizations such AFL/CIO ara spearhaading . 
new foras of worker edueation for losisare and career deValopmanC. 

. Howevar » many of the tuition retfimd progrems are , too , 

narrowly job«related as the eriterion of support. Codpara- 
tibf^, betwaen educational Institistluns. at saeondary and 
' postaecondary levels with ragard to csourse offsringf. 

* and eradentials is sp^idie rather than systematiq* ' 

extent' to which unlon^mnd^larger employers sueh as the . . 
military divelop their .own postaeeondMy systems with: ^ 
littla translation to other emplo^ent aud. educational 

' opportunities must be examined *y At present t em 

participation is far greater' radng the aduQatlonal ''already 
haves" than mbng the --have nots" for reasoha still unclear# 

6» Professional organisations are becoming increasingly concerned 
with unemloymentt underemployment and obsoleseanee among . 
their members * and how these trends affect career guidance^ 
and preparation* Some organizations are beginning to certify 
occupational competenclas required for entry le^eldnrf higher 
positions (such as the Child Development Associate: consortium) 
and aW.^ working with coiimunlty colleges and four year i^^ 
tions to develop competancy^based progrms* ' r-r-.^,--.:.^.:r:::ri^-'^- .-^ 

' Howaver :,the problems of assessing competencies in a non-biased^ 
mannar, of developing progrms which are relevant but which' 
avoid '-teaching to the testi" and updating the certification 

" and training procedures are almbat :unCTplored#^^^: ;^ 

the issue of which core skills are conmonv to .many, .occupations 
and which are. unique competencies and how. these could ,^be ^' : 
certified across organisations and occupations has ^barely A 
bean raised. ^ - - . v/^- \ - r ' 

The six areas £ited above illustrate that the field. ^of education: and : >^ 
work is moving almost too quickly for any state-ef-practice/^i^epprt* : - 
According ^ to recant surveys^ many changes are being energeticallyw : ; 
discussed and tried out on a pilot- scale. Education at all levels is 
filled, with-lnhovatives poteritially ||fective ways of improving; career 
choice, preparation Land development * The follofd^ng are examples , 
only at the one level (secondary schools)! ^ " . ^ 

In South Bend, Indiana, a conference phone^ w as ^i nstalled 
, . ' ifl a special room of the Junior /senior high school. ^I^e 

phone was used to call community resource people and discuss 
" career related ideas^with students in their own classroom* 
TtiB local sarvlfee clubs developed a volunteer Pepple^in- 
Car eers directory and the local Chamber of Commerce , funded ' 
talephona installatipn and monthly rental- , 



A ninth grade coufse In social econdmice, in Mver ton, Wyoming, ; 
Involves students in sety^ng up a company, deciding on a produet 
to produce I selling stock, pfdducing and marketing the product, 
and using advertising and sales techniques* ^ > 

. . ' \ • , ■ • ' . " =■ >■ • ■ ' ' .. ■ - . 

Twelfth grade students in aigllsh in Lufkih, Texas, study ■ ■ :\. 
the life of ^ a member of the student's family, ideally a grand-- f 
parent pt someone of that age • Students not only learn no te^^ taking 
reeordihgp interviewing skills, and story-tiiy.lng, hut t 
learn about the wrld of_work ^nd htman 'valu&> the/ Job changes . 
their family mambei^ h^ arid thri choices that had to be mada 

to establish their llSe^^a work an^ Mfe^-stylev - 

In Baleigh, North Carolina, Vestibule training for students; 
in grades matched atu^nt Interests in developing ski 

with Industries within the cdsmunity area who Indicated their 
areas of need. Specialists, Including achobl staff, taught the 
courses at night ^tliree nights a week for 3 hours, eKtendlng 
between six and eight weeks )« ^ny Industries hired students 
after this training, and in some Instances, did the training 
themselves. , ^ 

In California, the Los .4ftgeles Cdunty Alliahce for Career 
Education and Industry Mucatio^n Councils^ represent more than '■ 
100 separate: groups In business, ^industr^ri go 

'labor unions. The Mllance sponsors work e^perlencQ, observation 
arid work study activities for students, as well as a Career Ikpo 
which provided career awareness Informatlion to 196, 000 students ^ 
In 1975- The Fersonnel l&cchange Progtam allows teachers and 
counselors themselvei to explore work anvironments*, gaining 
their own hands'-on axparianca of different feork than teaching « 

■ ' ^ \ ■ = ' . ^ ■/ :^ ^" 

At tha Winston-ChurchlL^^igh Sehdol in Potomac, Maty land, 
87%' of the graduating students begin college* Accordingly, 
the career education program at this 'school focuses on managerial 
and professional lines of work. Some 150 seniors spend from 
10^20 hours a week in- the offdces of prof esslonal/tachnical/ 
managerial employers in both private Industry and government* 

In Cleveland, Ohio where an Increasing proportion of students^in 
five central schools were dropping out, eventually to contlnj^^^^ 
the welfare cycle, a Job Development Program for non-col^je^ ^ 
bound seniors offerlng.^a Job preparation .course, field tlips and 
spring interviews with employers organised by the schools has 
succeeded in placing 90% of the participating students between 
June 1966 and June 1974,. many of whom have used their earnings' 
to continue their education part'-tlme. . \ 

. ... s ' - ^ . 

In New Jersey, the Task Force, on the.Mucation of Women of the 
National DrganiMtlon of Women compiled a roster of 200 New . 
=^e^rfle^y--w©man— employ^-.in^on:^Jte^ careers* These women 

agreed to serve as resource persons for classroom visits #]ad for 
special career days. = 



These opportunities are, however, still-affecting relatively few * 
MvStudents— 'mostly in demonstration or pilotTprogrami that fall short ' 
\o£.the comprehensive, systemic ehanges apparently needed.' Expansion ' ^ 
of opportunities to reach far* larger nrabers and in . a comprehensive ' ;^ 
' ,!?fnnej^are i^ong the priorities for -those concerned^ with career develop- 
ment. Furthermore^ little Is topwn about tfie quality of these ^ 
programs and their ^uiedlate and longer term outcomes^-behef Icial 
! and not-so-beneflciali. calls fpr closer exmlnatlon of ^ 

career education concepts y for/ in-service ap4^pre'-ser^ice ' trainings 
and for ways, of assessing ^ program eff ectiyeness suggest that much; ^ . 
more .remains to be toown^^ith perhaps even greater attention to ' ' 
program quality than to program quantity. :^ ' 



WHY IS FURTHER R&D HEEDED? 



Since 1971 oareer education vdemonstration andCdevelop^en^^^ 
funded by the Federal government to clarify the ebncept, provide 
leadership and, star t**up moneys and test Innovative approachM b^^d ^ ■ 
the scope of. usual state and local support for education* About ^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
|4i million has baen- spent by thi !fetlonal^ Institute of Edueation ' 
on career edfleation R&D in FY 1974, FY 1974 and FY ; 1975. ' Aboyt $40 
mUlion of this has been required "to complete proleeta traasf^rred - : 
from . the^ Office of Education . Ifiich of this InvestmMt has ^ already 
paid off in terms of products disseminated^ findings increasing our ' 
understating of the relation between education «id^works and.progrms ■ 
adopted. ^ i , 

Only about $5 million has been available between FY 1973 and FY 1976 ^ 
forf career edueation studies reeOMiended by ^9f3 NIE-eomnissibned^ ^ w 
policy studies by Rand and Syraeusei by participants at NlE-sponsored^ 
^conferences and workshops on career education research, by ^concerned 
organizationSibf researchers^ practitioners and ^^ucators dlsbtisslng^ 
career education Rm priorities p by national coBmiss^on reports and 
major analytic articles on education md work, and by members" of = 
Congress. This FY 1977 planning docment is thg first opportunity -/,i..:.-....i„ 
for the NIE's Education ud Work Program to. support the highest priority 
activities among that extensive backlog of MD needs identified through „ * 
consultation and program review. In its Flf 1973 and FY 1975 ForwardiV -V. 
PlMs the Career Education Program (in a 'Federal first that drew attentlori 
in as. Educatioaal Researcher editorial y outlined the conceptual framework^ 
guiding its R&D program, described the ^research already underway, and 
discussed the priorities for further work. Over 3,000 copies of the FY /r 
1973,report and 000 copies of /the FY 1975^ program plan were distributed^! 
Response was geMrous and wide-raneing. Thlsjjeedbact^is another 
Jjiportant backdrop for the wide public participation that has gone into 
shaping the recoimendations contained in this publication. 



TharV^re seveifal additional reasons why the Instituta should support 
further , research in earaer edueatloni : 



If New fleldB take longer t NIE Is the only Federal ageney with the 
responsibility and authorization to conduet E§D in career 
education* Yet only $5' ml^^ bean available to study 

issues; arising since- 1970 when the programs transferred to 
NIE f^omOE, ware originally funded* While Hiree years ; of v 
research and developmant funding has contributed to ^ the momentum 
of a new field, it has not been enough to understand both what 
works and why it works . - ^ ; ■ ^ 

2s Theory building now reduces trial and errbr latar * ^^perience 
shows that basic knowledge In career education Is^lricoiaplate 
and weak. Without a batter understanding of the extent of 
* cer tain p rob lama and the r aas ons for these ^ .educator s wlll^^ have 
: . * ' to fall back oh trial and error prograimlng, thi kind : that^^^ 
the past has lad tor over-promislrig afid under^deltvering* As 
\ eKasplesr ^ Whlat general cognitive skills have:; the greatest^ 
transfarabllity among oceupaticins? Is It bettM^ 
; to ^iearn how . to be flexible and adaptive? \ to^ type? S Vor;l ttf^have 
d Kigh level of readlrtg' coi^rahenslon? 
will most Wprova career declildns? > Why/ is; occufiat 
so apparently linked to socio-economic backgroun4?"'^^ I^^^^^ 
children from low-lacome families have, reading difficulty v:^- 
that affects their occupatl&n Infqmatlon test'paforaahce or 
is this due to occupational experiences, that are part of the 
' / , hidden curriculum of the middle class f amlly? ^ ^ ^ 

3. P^es it worTc? We can't tall without measures of student 

needs and program outcomes * Finding' out what works and studies 
of the longar--term effects of career eduaajlon programs are 
widely cited .by educators as a major need , Heasurimant of 
indiyidual. career development is in its Infancy . >There are; few 
ways of assessing the unique competencies eKpaated as a result 
of career education, Programilng and certificatipn are said; to 
be hampered by inadaqufite coneaptuallzatldn of such outcomes as 
"good work habits values and. attitudes" and of measures for 
asiiassing such career related outcomes as, "better educational 
decisions." Evidence of Che effects of career educatlo^n and 
Imowing whether^ the innovative ideas work should be: in the hands 
of ^tate legislatures and local school boards as they expand 
career education beyond the pilot stages. 

4# That^s good but this way may be better: deslgnine and tegtlag 
gducational changes . Wille curriculum development already, 
underway Is regarded as essential for career education^ dthar 
approaches to Improving career choice and preparation which* 
incorporate recent findings are needed^ For example, research 
shows that parents are apparently the greatest single Influence 
, : on ©ccupatlorial and educational decisions among youth yet almost 



all programing has focused on teachara and counselors* Llkewls 
expansion of work eKperlanee programs for eareer ^plorafcion for 
all youth has beeft widely raeommended but no one has yet shown 
how to do this on a large scale. 

How do we get /thlg_ _l|ito_ the hands of teachers ? NIE pruducts 
such as (1) an in-service training kit to reduat seK bias in 
' the use of vocational Interest Inventories » (2) practitioner 
guides to effective career education matarials and practicas, . 
and (3) the career\declslon*'naking program developed by 
Wlnafordner at the Appalachian Educational Laboraitory are 
complated or almost compliitfad. -Short-term technical assistance 
is often raquired- for many of these products~pirtieuiarly 
progr^s which must be adaptad to local conditions or which 
require changes in the way teachers t counselora anS parents 
think about education and work or what they actually know 
about the workplace* For examples eHpansion of work eKploratlon 
programs may ^a assisted substantially through dissemination 
of the ^perlenca--Basad Career Mucation (EBOE) program* 
Technical assistance in adapting EBGE to local circumstances 
is needed and the Institute is likely to be held account^bla 
for raporting on its imp 1 amen tat Ion p adaptations and on 
the eftectiveness of the approach for the nation's I79OOO 
school districts when it leaves the present pilot test 
stage. 
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Goals & Conaaptual Framawork 



The NIE Carear Eduedclos Program hafe worked slnca 1973 £o achlava 
two roa jar goals s 

1 . Improve qu_r_undar8taQdlng of the relationship between adueatlda 
and work > 

This IneludM better (1) definition of the. problems^ (2) better 
measurement of the outcomes T^sueh as 'taore'^iiifottaed career cho^ , 
(3) more accurate knowledge of to what, extent educational reform 
aan^and. cannot«'*be expected to make a difference ^In warkers'^^ ^ 
lives or in the work of society, and (4) better imderstandlng of 
hoWs when and ^why education tad work are relatedl^rS v-^'* ' 

2, m ; Increase the contribution education makes to Individuals'' abilities ; 

to choose t enter and progress In work that is beneficial to themselves 
, and others J - ' / - . > : . 

In earlier plans, NIE's Initiatives in this area^ organized iM)' 
around major reasons why individuals exparlencedv^dif f iculty In 
cara^r choice, entry, and progrrfssion* These barriers were andV 
still are I' lack of Information* inadequate curricula^ lack of 
resources for continuing education. Inadequate educational settings , 
and a lack of coordination among components of - career edueatlon'^^^ : 
systems^ Alternative set tings^*-part Icularly work exploration 
programs, and Improvement of guidance, counseling and placement to 
- enhance career decision making~^wara selected as FY^^1976 priorities ■ - 
Policy studies on career access to examine Institutional and lndlvld» 
ual financial aid and of the econmlc and educational negotiability ^ 
of alternative credentials were also authorised for FY 76- 

Analyses of recent research and practice suggest an organization 
for the Career Education Program more closely related to the 
career development process. This process is well described in a > 
fflchlgan Career Development program guidei 

An integrated approach to career education Involves career ' 
^ . development (self ^awareness and self *^eKplorationi career aware* 
^ ness and career exploration; decision making and planning!' and 

placement) and career, preparation (jjadamlc education, vocational' 
* - education and technical education)* . ' 
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Similar definitions are given by the U,S, Chamber of Co^erce and 
by Assistant CoTOissioner Hoyt respactively i 

Career Education is the total effort of education 
and the co^mity to help all individuals become 
fattiliar with the values of work-oriented society^ 
.. to integrate such values into their personal value 
systems J and to^ Implement those values in their 
lives in such a way thatiwork becomes possibjg^ 
meaningful and satisfying to each Individual, " 

Career education includes career awareness , explora- 

tiorij decisi|g making t preparation, entry and . 

progression* 

The strategies recq^ended for FY 1977 are based on the conceptualization 
of the career development process shown in Table 1* This conceptualization 
Identifies four strands r faV career, lawareness which includes occupational 
knowledge, occupational values and occupational self-concepts* (b) career 
eKploration which involvea indepth Investigation q^f selected occupations ^ 
and a correspondingly extensive knowledge. of these occupations in relation 
to oner's Individual abilities and interestsi (c) career preparation. s 
which includes 'the three R's as well as skills such as fl^ibllity and 
adaptivity, occupationallxf unique skills, transf errable skills * and 
attitudes, values and behaviors necessary for findings holding and 
progrtessing in activities of benefit to oneself and othersi and (d) 
accass from school to work, and from work to' continued education for life 
long learning. 
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TABLE li CAREER DEmOPmNT^CQHCEPTS ^ OUTCOIfflS 



miWMCm BY 



OUTCOMS 



LEADS TO 



• parents 

• m#dla 



geoeval oacupatldn 
isfamatlon md 
Imowledge 
occupatieQal self 

work valuas and 
attitudes 



oeQupatloaal prafaran^a 
caraae a:icploratira 
daelsioas 

aduaatlOMl declsloas 
lalaura and recreation 
Interests ' 



Informal 
work , 

anperlenees^ 

structurad 

laarnj^ng 

azpariances 

In tha 

coiBDiunlty 

significant 

others 

media 



Indapth Information 
and toowiedga of 
salaetad oaeupatlons . 
In relation to ona^s / 
oim abilities pvaluas 
and ooeupational 
self coneepfg^ 
knowledge of wor^ ' 
plaea requirements 
and eharaatarlitios 



oceypatlonal and 
adueatlonal daclplons 
related to caraar 
preparation ^ ■ 

leli^re md raaraation 
Interests 



Inherent 

abilities 

formal 

schooling and 

training 

informal 

laarning 

axpariances 

In family j 

comimlty and 

on^ the* Job 

leisure md 

recreational 

activities 



basic raading/ 
computational /I is tening 
skills 

adaptlvltyp fleKlblllty' 
and higher order 
cognitive skills 
work habits p values i 
attitudes and ^ 
hahavlors 



certification of 
occupational competanca 
career entry 
career progress ion 



i financial 

support 
I psychological 

support 
i placement and 

matching 

support 



continued develop'^ 
ment of competencies 
needed for horizontal 
an^ vertical mobility 



decreased f rictlonal 
unemplo^ant and 
underemploytaent 
increased work 
satisfaction and 
productivity 



The assumptloris underlying this conGeptualisation arai 



~ "Career" means consacutive progressiva aehievament 
throughout one's, life* By "occupation*' is meant (1) 
the prineipal business of one's life which can Include 
one's trada^ craft, profession or other means of \ 
llyellhooai (i) homemakingl or (3) comimlty activities 
if these are the activities in i^ich the Individual 
. spends a majority of time* — ——-^ ==™^^.-™_. 

— Career development Is a contlnubus process , the 
result of many edueation and occupation related 
decisions * Career decisions themselves are influenced 
by an^ awareness of careers ^ the ejiplorations and 
unique experiences one has had^ the level and 
type of career preparation and the work opportunl-^ 
ties and education available to the individual- 

~ Awareness* explorat-ton and ^preparation as well as 
careers-decision making are strands in career 
development* ^-They are always present to a certain 
extent although activity may be greater intone 
strand than another at different times* The 
. strands are not age^seeragated . , . 

— The three strands and the need for access from . 
schooling to work (e*g*i placement) and from work 
to schooling {0*%%^ continuing education) are 
developmen tally inseparable* ^ere is no educational 
or psychological basis at: present for believing 
that an gmphaBis on one strand or the other by 
itself will have sufficient impact on the education-- 
related career problems described earlier* 

Based on this conceptual framework and a review of the state of knowledg 
and practlee in each strand* four sub-problems have been Identified* 
Strategies have than been proposed to increase understanding of the 
causes of these .pr obi ems and to test educational approaches to solving 
them* . '/ ' ;; . ■■ ^ .■ \; " ■ - • 

To a great extent, this plan can. only be tentative* First, support for 
these aettvitles is* of course^ dependent on. reviews by the Director %of 
the National Institute of Education and by/Educational Research, among 
others. Second, funds available to NIE In IIT 77 will :al^^^ 
which, if any ^ of the strategies can be pursued* In addition, opportuni 
ties for field initiated studies and unsolicited proposals should.be , 
increased j to provide greater response to important ideas not included 
in the forward plan* ^ ^ ^ : • 
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On the other hand» the plan does not come -'from Washington." It is 
^rather the distillation of recqamendations from practltioneras policy-* 
makers and researchers* It represents^ insofar as any one document 
responsive to ideas from many groups can, what the field seems to rega 
,as araong the highest priorities for R&D in education and work* 
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How NIE Will Address These Goals 



a 



OVERVIEW 



Nine strategy packages provide mora detail on each sub-problem the 
rationale for selected strategies and the activities projosed!' ^ 
lll LT. ™f "t^f these packages, tHls section brlJly sumnarl^es 
the four sub-probleas and strateiles. ' ■ / ^uu««tj.^e« 

• Sub^problea 1 : Man3f people lack'informatlon anfl career counsel 
Ing services which coul# help then make better educational and 
occupational daclsldns. i-Awutti ana 

Stra'teeles ; . v . . 

1. Deternlne the causes of poor career decision- 
making and improve assessment of occupational 
information, . career dBclsion-oaking skills 
and quality; of career decisions 

2. Learn how to reduce early channeling of girls 

and women into restricted occtipational choices ' 

3. Find out how to expand and improve career 

counseling and, career Information services so 
policymakers can weigh the relative costs, 
feasibility and payoff of alternative approaches 

• Sub-problem. 2 ; Lack of opportunity for Indepth Invesilgatlon 
mid exploration, of what different kinds of work are llkf, an 
opportunity which woyld help Improve career decisions— pwtlcu- 

ie«rd?nf .r^r^P^*"^' P^^-^lS^ school plans, and decisions ^ 
ragarding continuing adueatlon. 

Stracegias ; ^- f \ ^. :^ ^ ^. ^ ..^ 

4. Diseovar how to expand and Improve carear 

exploration pppqrtunltias for junior high 
■ school students" ■ =^ ■■■^ ^ - ■ : ^ : ^v/ . : ' - 

5. Laarn how to expand and Improva earaer . 
axploratlon 'opportunities for senior high 
school students ' 

6. Davalop ways to halp post-secondary students . 
axplora different occupations before they / ' . 
make major adueational decisions. ' 



• Sub^problaro 3 i What should schools teach tb prepar© studeiits 
for careers, avQldlng tha ^problems of overly narrow and ot 

' . overly broad or irralevant preparation? While there is con#tda 
able agraamant that one purpose^ of aducatioa is to help prepare 
peopla for work, thara la eonsiderabla dlsagreemant on ^at 
kind of preparation Is needed in a tlma of rapid occupational 

/ change* 

Strategies i 

7, Establish ways of concaptuallEing ^occupational 
requlremants and educational programs that will 
be most useful In identifying whrft schools 
should teach tp'^prepare studants for careers* 

. 8* Detarmlna the faaslbllltx* costs and aff ectivenass 
of different approachas to aducatlonal planning 
. for caraar preparation. 

9, Improve what educational institutions can do to 
i certify occupational competancies In ways that 

ara both nondiscrtolnatory and relevant" to 
occupational parformanca* 

10* Learn how schools can incraasa educational 
equity In pareer preparation of women, 

m Sub-oroblam 4 i Life-long accass to education for career 
devalopmant is naadad. How to flnanca such access or how 
individuals will use thasr financial plans Is uncartaln* 

Strategy : '■ 

11* Dacermlne for adults betwaan 25 and 55 years of 
age what amount of assistance, kinds of ellglbll- 
...i Ity requirements and other conditions for use of 

mohetary support for continuing education will 

result in high levals of participation and ~ 
complatlonp whan financial asslatanca is provided 
(a) .through public sector machanlams and (b) 
through the private sector* 



SUB-IROBLEHS MD STRATIGIES 

The next sections have the following organization i 

— ' sumary of the sub«probl©Q, proposed strategies and proposed 
^ -/^ activities ' ' . , 



.background of NIE's involvement In the sub-problem 



ERIC 
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Strategy packages that address tha sub'-problem are found In anothar 
section of this program^ plana 

_ ■ _ s _ 

Depending on the NIB budgaCs an^ evaluation of the Ideas over the 
coming months these are requeata for funding. 



\ 



\ 



. \ 
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Sub^Problem 1 

Many paopla lack inforTnation and career counaeling aervlcas' which 
could halp tham maka better educational and oceupatlonal decisions* . 

Stf&tegiesi _ . 

1* Increaging our understanding of the career decision making 

process J of what information and career services ara lacking in 
special populationSi and improving ^assassment of career information 
and earaefc 'decision making ..skills. . 

2m Learning how to reduca early, sgciaAi^at into restricted 

occupational choices in subgroups such as girls and women ^ara 
Such restrictions must be reduced or where , later career counseling 
will be of limited value, ^ , 

3. Finding out how to expand and improve career counseling and 
career information services to Inform pollc^akers about the 
relative coats * feasibility and pay-off of different approaches* 

Activities I 

1* Continuation of research on the career development process and 
career decision-making, (See Strategy Package 1* Activity 3a) 

2* Pevelopment and standardisation of measures of career infomation 
and career decision--making skills* (See Strategy Package 1, 
Activity 3b) 

• review existing measures and develop new ones. 

• conduct national baseline and standardization - 
study ^ 

• prepare kits for use by SEAs and LEAs in evaluating 
career decision^making and career information ^ 
programs (See Strategy Package 2, Activity 3b) ' 

3* En cour aging infusion of sex and race fair career inforoation_in 
b^sic primary texts (See Strategy Package 2, Activity 3a) 

4- Television program^ with teacher and parent guides), to expand 
career awareness in young children (See Strategy Package 2> 
Activity 3b) 

• develop program 

m develpp parent activity guides 

^ develop teacher activity guides 

m'' develop in--service orientation materiais 



evaluate program mfimatm • . 

• ^ aj^ ^ matarlala for inclusion In Edueatlon-f or- , 
Parenting programs 

Ss- Report on the costs, charaQtarlstlce^ faaalbllltya and 
outreach of major approaches to providing career 
counseling sarvlQas such as computer-based systems, 
sal£«lnstructlonal materials, paraprofesslonal counselors 
and community resource banks, eta* (See Strategy 
V Facl^ge 3, Activity 3a) ^ ''^ 

6 • Prepare mg_^rlal8 to train' couneelorB itt ways of 
; liivolvlng parents In the career counseling process* " 
^ee Strategy Package 3, Activity 3b) 

7* T est the coats, feasibility^, outreach and ef f ectlveneas . 
of new ways of delivering career counseling ^to adults 
considering mid-career change, to minority, women , and 
to adul,ts In rural are is* (See Strategy .FacKage 3, ' * 
Activity 3e) , 

8 * Develoo In-service and pre-servlce training i^dterlals 
for e;to«j..«elnrs . ^^araprofesslonals and administrators, 
based on ri^^n^t research findings and changes In 
practiee. t>ee Sttr\tfigy Package 3, -Activity 3d)^ . 

tBckMmM^ rf^ ub-Problem^U 

Han^^^ :ipl^ lack Information and counseling services 'whlch 
could h^p them make better educational and occupational 
decisions occausei . " r'~™^ ^ ' - — — ^ — 

1# Even though muck Is known about career development the 
knowledge bss^^^ Is not adequate In some areas to move 
ahead with proi^r^jr. development and Improvement. ; This ^ ; 
problem will ba <>:iiuced by (a) completion of career 
'decision making ^^r?;^ ear ch Initiated to FY 1976^ (b) new 
research on rolo r^odela and the career counseling' ' : 
needs of special jf^^tJi^Sv puch' as v Incarcerated women 
and (c)lmproveme£C of -measures of career Information^- ^^^-v 
and career dacisii^-maklng for high school students '^^^ 
and adults* 

2# Some I groups have been sociallzed^at an early age Into^^^^' . i^^^^ 
occupational oelf^concepts which are unduly limited - by 
sex, ethnlolty or social class—factors which of teti } « 
Impa ^ career .aspirations, expectations, career' \' 
corns ^.^*int, and eonslderatlori,^of career alternatives.' - 



Many studants and adults^ lack daeislon-making skills (l.e,, how 
to put information together to make a realistic career deeislon) * 
and seek the assistance pf career counselors and advisors. 
Caraar counseling setvices are typically limited of unaven 
quality- Couhseilng provided in the achbols Is seldom CQordinated 
with cateer advice provided by parents although research 
^ has shown parents are influential in their child's career 
planning* Parents are an almost shbcfeingly underutilized 
resource in formal counseling prograins. V 

Counselor trainlnl has lagged behind changes in the knowledge 
base contributed by research and pilot programs*. ... While many 
ideas for expanding and improving career counseling; have been 
suggested, few have been tested. . Educatidnal pdllcsnaakers lick 
raiiable data on what different approaches provide in the way 
of information and serv^pap how much they coat i how effectively ' 
they reach thalr target population&i and what the payJ-off would 
be for different services* In some Instances , information 
exists but hasn't bean brought togfether* In soma instances , 
-the Information doesn' t exist because approaches have bean 
developed, biit not tested. In other instances, approaches 
designed to meet the identified needs of speelal groups do not 
presently exists 5 

This problem may be reduced by (a) bringing togathar Information 
on program characteristics * cqsts and outreach for the major 
career counseling programs, (b) testing ways tcf' help counselors^ 
involve parents in the school^^sponsored career counseling 
programs j (c) testing new ways of providing career Information 
and guidance to mid--career adults, minority women, and adults 
- in resource-poor areasj and (d) preparing materials for in«servipe 
and pre--servica training of counselors, paraprbf¥SslbnaIs7 
administrators and teachers based on recent research and 
practice- . , 
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Sub-"Problem 2 

Few people, have the opportunity to eKplore a range of alternative 
careers prior to making educational and occupational decisions, 
Career exploration offers the individual invQlvement with the texture 
and' subs tancfe of occupations through direct observation and participation* 
This involvement will Improve career decisions by allowing the _ 
individual to better match the choice of educational programs at the 
seeondaryi post-secondary and continuing education levels with career 
goals* ... . , 

Strategy . ■ 

Testingl the costs i feasibility and effectiveness of selected ways 
to expand career exploration opportunities for junior high sr.hoql 
students p senior high school students * and post-secondary students* 

A ctivities . V . ' : 

- — ^ J- ^ . . . 

1, Develop and test programs for junior high s^h^rol atudenta 

through eKpansion of career exploration In volmtBvy OT^^mA^^ 
tlons such as the Boy Scout s and Girl Scouts (see Sf^atein- 
Eackage 4* Activity 3a) ~ 

Testing career exploration programs currently bperated for 
senior high school students by voluntary organizations sueh 
as Junior Achievers and &plorer Scouts (sea Strategy^ 
Package 4, Activity 3b) 

.Field test and market trials of Experience-Based Career 
Edutatlon (see Strategy Package 5, Activity 3a) 

provide technical asslstancfi to field test ^ ^ 
sites " / 

provide technical . assistance to market--test 
sites (LEAs wishing to adapt the program) 

provide technical assistance -.^to sites testing 
EBCE under VEA Part D - 

test state level changes needed to finance extra 
costs of EBCE and Implement program 

provide Information and technical assistance 
about all EBCE models and other EBCE-like progrMS 
to SEAs and LEAs \ . 

evaluate program materials/ draining: and effective-' 
ness In field test and market trial sites 



ipS^i:prv4* ; vTr work experience programs co .assess thelxi 



> = ,^***4tiveness In aKpanding caraar axploraEion opportunltlas for^ 
youth (See Strategy Package 5, Activity 3b) . .... 



^1^.";; • grants to LMs to develop and test Uiese programs 

^^pV • evaluation of Implementation and^rffectivenass J J 

• policy studies, and planning for; dissemination, 

j^j;:, . ^ 5* Prepare material pye^service training of - 

'-'t^' ■^^'"'^-BE^-and LEA learning site and comunlty ^esburce^coordlnatars - 
• and supervisors (see Stratagy Package 5: Activity 3b) 

i 6. DevelopJ^and test career exploration programs at^ the post^secondary 

^ilj. / . level , for .propria tar y and community college students ^ students 

^k^ih^' • in four '-year ^^col leges and adults planning to ra*^antar .the labor 

I market (see Strategy Package 6) * 

m report of planning corifarence. 

jiy^^xi 1 * . grants to educational .Institutions to develop ways to 

i^A'J'-h- - \ ^ provide career exploration r 

/ ' • evaluation of . program effectiveness > v ^ * 

Background of Sub-Problem j ' - . . > 

/ Almost every c omission on the reform pfi secondary and post^secondary 

education and on wSys to taprove the relationship between education 
and work recomands expansion of work experience* programs in which 
students could learn the adult - world s the range of ^Iternatlvi^^ / ; ^ / 
careers^ and the texture and substance of different ToccupatlonsV , y 
However, opportunities; for such career exploration are presently 
ve^y limited* Although many appproadhes to expand career explork^ 
tlon have. been suggested j the tradeoff s among, them In terms of 
costs, acceptability In the locai situation, . feasibility, and/ 
payoffs for learnars ^a not Imora. ^Educational policy ^makers have / 
bean hesitant to expand career exploration without this information 
and some key grbupshave been opposed or skeptical to expansion due 
to concerns that may or may not be Justified In practice, such as 
the fear career exploration would me#n loss of Jobs for teachers, 
adults or employees* / In "Addition, most career exploration programs 
are available only to high school students*. . Research has shown^ 
- however^ that career exploratlbn Is hypothetically an -effect!^ 
of : Intp roving educational decisions at ^he junior high school level 
and that it may ba aquaMy valuable aducatlonally for post-secondaty 
students* Ihe ihformktlon that follows highlights the state-^bf-the^art 
ih this regard* . . 
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* Hat^onal Longitudinal Study of the Hlfeh school Class^ of 1972 

^-showed that over 76% of that class were employed at least part " 
time on a paid or unpaid job during "their senior year.': This 

,%^5ercentage remained relatively constant for so-callad Tgeperkl', 
/Kmimmtc* 'vocational' otudents. If this figure' Is. aeeuirate/ , 
-one-might logically ask why expanded work experience .progrms H"' . 

. need to be promoted. Unfortunately, the quality of ;thl;:eilsting " 
mwk ^perlence being received by inany.' students .appears 'to be^ 
very low. For ^dxample, of those employed students in^ tKe^ Class 
of 1972^. Just over one-third worked at jobs they felt would lead 

. to work' they wouO,* like to do in the future.}! ,;In/.^ddltlbn ' ' 

13.5% of them were engaged in work experience programs fShlch were , 
related to their studies. This vks apparently bf concern; to the - \ 
students in the sample because even though over 76% were engaged"'- I 
in. some type of paid or unpaid work/ 59% felt their schools ^ - 

should -.have provided more practical work experience • These data 
seem to suggest, therefore, that a vast majority of students work 
primarily to earn money or credit but feel this is not sufficient 
and would prefer that their WQ;rk or unpaid work, 59% felt their 
schools should have provided more practical work experience. 
TtimBB data seem to suggest, therefore, that a vast majority of 
students wo rk- primarily earn money or credit^ but feel this is 
not sufficient and would prefer that their work experience also 

. be related to their educational program. 

See also. Panel on Youth of the President Science Advisory 
Xomittee. Youth;- Transition to Adulthood . Washington, B.C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1973| John llinry Martin, 
Natlonalr P anel of High Schools and Adolescent Education , Department 
of-'toalth, Education and Welfare: U. S. Office of Education, 
in press I National Comlssion on the Reform of Secondary Education* 
The Ref orm of Education; A Report to the Public and the Profession . 
New York; McGraw-Hill, 1973| Systems Development Corporation, 
An Assessment of School Supervised Work Experience rrograms K>y ^^ 
Contract No> QEC^0^72-3Q24, September 1973; and Interagency Panels ; ~ 
on fepanded Work feperience. "&panded Work Ebcperience: Initial 
Haport to the Special Assistant to the Secretary for Interagency 
Affairs, Department of Healthy Education and Welfare, ^October 1974 
(mijaeo). * ' ^ - ' 
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k0';;,.,nG^±de briefer 

I^J^V'^ V^internsblp experiences 



.fin.-' — 

'ft-" 



Characteristics 



^pand WQ rk-expe r iene as 
and career axplo^ation 
within schools 



this is belog tested in }EBfcE.^' ; Whllfe .no t; " 
intended, to replace the' high ^^ithGblf.p^^ 
for^all adolescents, those s tud en tg"'*^ desiring 
this option obtain highly^ e'ffectiva indepth > 
career exploration i&lle^iieatlng'-Jtte X^j^^ 
raquirements of a reg^ilar hxgH schoDl-^^"^"^ 
diploma. Even rural or resource pobr,_ areas 
are operating EBCE with- imaglnatlon^andk j 
continuing communi ty ' 'support ./^ ' 



May be less costly ,'^well*'adapted^f or; senlo^^ 
high school students, cbimnnity ''and Vf ou^^^ 
year college students and mid-'careen adults. 
Involvement and range of' ^ploration more 
-limited than mCE. Cqneetn on part7,df ,.v;^^^.;i. 
labor that internships 'may take Jobs away 
from adults* Being tested in FY 1976 for 
high school seniors through evaluation of 
the Executive High School Internship . 
program, i " \ ^ '^^^ V -'^ >, J/'j ^ 

toy require considerable^restructuring. ; 
within the school. ^ May be well; adapted 
for rural and resource poor>r areas as an 
alternative for students below .16, and to 
bring together aeademlcj; and vocational 
education under the supervision of regular, 
classroom teachers. May require fewer - 
changes in laws regulating attendance, 
academic cridtt and child: labor. 



Expand career exploration 
through youth 
prganizatlons 



1 



May be a low costj wide outreach approach that ^ 
avoids prpblems with - teachers ^and labor, unions. 
Builds on high levels of particle • 
among Junior high school students # Does ^ 
not presently provide academic credit as 
IBCE and internships doj qLtality of 
career exploration and what Is learned is 
unknoTO m , . . / 
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; Expand career exploration Builds on a^lsclng programs now. used primarily 
QonponenC of work'^study for skills' training | tti High /scKbolp may ba » 
vprograma ; rimited to students ellgibla for vo^^ ' 

^ aducatlon*^ Prpbably. low^cost and CO 

with' recent eyaluatlona of / Federally "fm 
work study arid work exparianea progr^'s and ' 
\ V opportunity to improve Valua for career 

\ ^ aKploratlon In ClTA pre j acts* 



Expand caraar akploratlon 
opportunities through 
tha In^latlya of the 
business^ Industry and 
labor cosmiunlty 



Begins at tha pdlnt lAara rasource limitations 
haye been of greatest concern* Approach', / 
being tested byi NI& In one state during • 
FY 1976. — "^^^'^^^^^ 



Imp r ova quality of 
what. Is already 
happanlng by batter 
training for laarnlng 
resburca eeordlnators 
and community rasourca 
pedple - : 



Consistent with the assmptlon^^that one way 
to expand opporttmltlas is to upgrade the 
skllle of paraorie doing similar chores , 
or' who might transfer to other options. 



Develop 8 lamser youth ^ 
G ar eer^^pl o r a E 1 ott 
programs through schools , 
volmtary groups, . or 
spaciai grants projects 
such as the Canadian 
youth opportunity ./ . 
project ' 



May be high cost^ but constructive way to ^ 
use^at is bften dowh^^tlme for youth below 
16 or youth whos otherwise have problems 
finding sumer amploymant* ^ Can adapt and 
try out sucaassfiil mpdals f rom ^th^r / 
countrlas* Hay balance out tha demands; ^ 
on cosmimlty resource sites. 



Proylde Intanslva caraar 
exploration short^courses 



Probably fairly low cost- Could im CQordlnated 
with .use of media and t^^^iWiiversity^^tbout^walls 
models^ Jtay b a very well, a^a^ed to rieeds,of 
adults considering mld^caraer changas. 



Expand simulated career 
exploration programs and 
othar wlthirt^e lass room 
ways of proylding 
intanslva ' 
Invastigatton ^ of 
various careers 



Being tested through the Nll^funded dccupatlonal 
Exploration Program for junior high school 
students^ Appears well^recelved and effective, 
particularly for rural or resource poor araas. 
Hay need more active Involvement and hands'^on ^ , 
experience for students ■ Overcomes ' probiems ' ^ 
in transportation p child labbr laws» and: labor 
and teacher concerns* 



As the abova In^omatlon auggests. Ideas mbound but facts are 
Sscarea* thm strateglas ^reeoiranended far subproblam 2 are (1) 
selectttig what seem to be the most promising approaches and finding ■ 
out how much they cos t v (2 ) determining what operational probl^s 
emerge in large-scale application md how they may be solved * and 
(3 ) organizing ' this information' for shortrft^rm technical asslstanee 
and ready access by educational' Institutions and policy makers 
Interested In expanding career CTplpratioha : ' ^ 

Depending on the results of FY 1976 state-of-practlae surveys, — 
FY 1977 may "see the use of "natural laboratories'^ or support - 
for development and testing of the selected approaches*. One 
by^roduat of the K 1976 survey^ i^ll be a report for educat^^Qil 
decision-makers of ^at is happening In career exploration, extra 
d&itB of the progrMS , feasibility, and characteristics «t xlrif orma- 
tlon on -effectiveness is expected to be limited but^ will be ^reported 
in FY 76. By FY 1978.:solid Information on ef f ectiveness sKbuld be 
emerging from these projects* ^ ^- ^--.i.- ■ 



Sub-Problem 3 - ' ■ : .■ ' . • 

What should schools teach to prepare students for careers * avoiding ' ' 
the problems of over ly*n arrow and. of ovarly-broad or Irrelevant prepara^^ 
tlon? While there Is considerable agreement that one purpose of educa- 
tion Is to help prepare people for work, there Is considerable dlsagrea- 
ment Qn; what kind of preparation would be most helpful, particularly in 
a time of rapid occupational change- v 

Strategies - 

1* Establish ways of conceptualizing occupational requirements 

and educational programs that ^11 be most useful in identifying 
.what schools should teach to prepare stud.eijts for careers* 

2. Determine the feasibility ^ eostsv and effectiveness of different 
; approaches; to educational planning for career pre 

3- - Improve what educational Institutions can do to certify^^^^ ; 
oecupational competencies in ways that are both nondiscrlmlna- 
. tory and relevant to occupational perforaances^^^^^ ^^^^^^ = ' 

4# Learn how schools can increase educational equity in career 
preparation of women. . ^ . 

Activities / - . - ■ \ - ' ^ . "^—..r - .^: .- 

.1. Conduct ahort^tem policy studies and research on career 

preparation as a responsibility of educational institutions^ 

2. Analyze the concept of transferrable skills in c^ 
. other ways of finding out what would best prepare students 1^ 
time of rapid change in needed- ©ecupatk^nal skills 
\ ^ general and transf errable skills are needed in s^ledted (a) 

emerging newjob fields, (b) chronically undersupplled fields, 
and (c) fields affected by underemplo^ent or: unemployment. 
\ ; Prepare alternative Mcottiiendations.;for curriculum changes at 
the secondary and post— secondary"^^ levels to improve career 
preparation based on these examples, x ^ r^^^^^^ :' : ■ 

_ 3 ^Continue comnunity consortia and councils funded in FY 1976 to 

coordinate educational planning for career preparation and 
V development* In sites selected p focus on curriculum development , 
certification and placement and other ways to improve career 
preparation of the graduates of local Institutions, and evaluate 
the' costs, feasibility, and effectiveness of these organizational 
models., , . ii 



4.^" Survey the state of practice in occupational competency a-sess- 

y^ment following recent court decisions prohibiting use of 
V^^jlemployer selection critieria whose effects are discriminatory 
/^and whose relevance to on-the-job performance is not demonstrated - 
Conduct research to improve the methodology of occupational , 
] - competency assessment from the perspective of educational ^ 
Instftutions. , I ' ' ' 



5^-^DatermiM the extent to whicli new legislation such as Title IX 
. ' of the Education Amendments of 1972 and new programs such as 

" - the 'Women's Educational Equity^ Act are being .implemented and 
' ' have affected ^equallty of career preparation for women, 

6. Test new approaches to increasing the number and competency of 
\ ^ women ^o are prepared for the better-paying, higher-status and 
\',X:open-epportunit7 fields /from which they are excluded as a 
-^i-' "consequence df constricted occupatioAal preparation* 

Background of Sub-nroblem 3 ; , 

Related Institute-funded projects transferred from the Office of 
Bdueation and schedule^ for completion in FY 1976 focused on two 
aspects "Of career preparation; development of basic skills and 
training in job. entry skills. For ©Kample, the Hbiintain Plains 
Education and Economic Development progrm's career preparation 
component emphasized reading and arithmetic ,f or adults with less 
than fifth grade reading levels as well as training in such-p areas 
as office work, tourist Industry, and mehanical repair trades. 
Development of good work habits (punctuality, completing an assigned , 
task, doing' one's best) were also stressed in thlsg programs. Other 
transferred projects included research on occuptional^task analysis r 
competency based materials for training vocational educators, and 
planning , guides for vocational education programs. 

In FY 1975, several short-term planning studies related to^ o^^ 
tlonal preparation Were begun; studies of (a) sex restrictions on" 
occupational preparation, (b) alternative approaches to coordinated 
educational planning and services, (c) the concept of mobility and 
career preparation; (d) what educators and employers thought _ 
occupational schobls should do and . should avoid in career preparation 
and (eKt^^ educational and economic negotiability of non-traditional 
credentiiis such as the QED. ^ 

the basil of these planning studies and meetings with^researcherss 
labor union leaders, employers , educators arid representatives of 
other Government agencies * it became clear that there is ;a role far 
Federally supported education- research in career preparation that 
is uniquely suited to KIE^ That role Is to develop and test 
''aiternatlve conceptual frameworks that will guide schools in 
providing career preparatlpn, finding out the causes for lack of ^ 



- Won^^ preparation, testing the effectiveness of different organiza- 
.tlonal models of coordinated planning' for career preparation, and 
through policy studies and research on c.reer=rel5te5 feducSonal 

oTTtiJ"".. ^ \f "° «f the evidence and ' 

of action alternatives in this area. 

"^tLlf^ °^ °f Mucatlon's. vocational 

education and career education responsibilities, which are more 
operationally oriented. It differs as wall from the Department of 

" "'"'f ""''^^f .upply/demknd fLecastLg 

and manpowar training, . ^ ^ ^ i^-^iu^ 



r 
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&U%^; Eub^Problem 4 ^ ^ - ' 

^ll'-^'-Bw much fiBanciaX assistance Is available and tha conditions under 
^4^' >,i?hich It can be used may^ make tha differMca between programs for 
l^i^'eoiitlnuing and recurtlent education for career development which look ' 
S^?'^^-^'' good otnly on paper ahd programs which are actually used by large 

of learners. There are .two main questions in flnancl^ig continuing 
U$<'f/:^^t^^ xe,QyxxT^ education: the first ip who should pay, and the second, 
S]|ij:-"^lje effect of how financial support is made' available on participation 
Si^r ."and completion rates. ' ' - . 

^^lifNIE concerned' with the second question r - the e^ A 

support on participation in the completion of pbst-secoindary 
S0?^^e4ucition-; r'^^'^^ group is adults betweeia the, agM^of - 25 and^^^ 
^55||who have at least a high school dlplcraiL or equivalmiti;;^© >^ 
S^l^rather thari full'ti^^^^ and who need ^liti^uiiig^ W 

Pll^l^WthetSto 

^te? '■:'while" working ■ • ■ -;"'r-^■^«?-^^•v".A^^^^ 



Strategy j : - - . .^ ' ■ ■ , ; ' /, ; J 

Detemine what levels of aMlstanceV eligibility te^^ ^ and v 

other Conditions of use of financial support ^for ; ;<^ritlnirf.n^ 
for the focal group will result in high levels of ■particlipati^^^ 
and eompietlon when funds are provided through publd^' sec to^ - 
mechanisms and irtien f inahcial assis tancer is provided / through the ? > 
^.private:. secwr- : ^ a^:-7v: 

Activities: ^.^ . - . ' ; ^ ; . i 

1. Qcperimental test at th# state level of 'the h^ 

increased participation rates for the focal group will depend % 
on availability of supplementary assistance f err education-related 
expenses aa well as direct and Indirect tuition assistance - 

2. ^^aluatlon of the effect on participation rates for the focal 

population of varying levels of financial assistance, conditions 
of eligibility, and other conditions of use through the "natural 
laboratory" of various .state-level plans^ suitable for financing 
life-long education* ^ 

. 3. Short-term policy ^studies of modifications of eKlstlng programs 
or design of new financial aid plans for employees of small 
businesseSj the selfc-employed, and prof esslonal/technical ^ 
personnel* ^ 

4*;: -Valuation of the effects of changes In private sector financial 
/ aid plans on the participation rates of workers, using "natural 
laboratory" designs* ' _ 



5, Inform educational policy, makers of the findings of five years 
' of cross-national studies on ways of Increasing access to 
life-long education for career development purposes.- 



Background of Sub-Problem ,4 

Studies of ways; of financing adult continuing education for career 
.. develoEment purpoies has been part of program activities since 1973 ■ 
when the Institute completed •dltlng and publication of the report ' 
of an Internatlonai BymposiinD of financing recurrent education 
initially funded by tN Office of Education. As i f klow-on atudy. 
the I^atituce ■upported In 11^-1974 two short-term a^Uvlties. The 
first was a eross-national- conference reporting on the new public 
sector progrMS^or financing recurrent education for workers 
. ^ enacted in Prance, West Germany and Great Britain. The papers (now 
being edited. for publication) discussed the context of the new 
legislation, why new financial support was needed, alternative 
schemes considered, why, the current approach had been selected, and 
early experiences with program participation, costaV Implementation 
and achievements. These papers, discussed in an October 1974 
-worlwhop which brought together representatives of labor unions, 
large industries and the research community in the Iteited States 
all pointed to the problem of the e*ffect of conditions of use and - 
eligibility on participation, particularly the trtde-spread experience 
of low partielptlon among the less well-educated, Ibwir status 
workers vrtiom the programs had been most intended to benefit. 

The second activity was the preparation, under contract to the 
Organiaation for Economic Cooperation and Development, of a series 
of reports on the, effects of conditions of use aid eligibility of ' 
financing programs for adult continuing aducatibn for career 
development by the private and public sector in ten European ■ 
countries. A companion study for the United States was also ■ ' 

commissioned. Ihese reports , were discussed at a December 1974 ' 
international conference! the, papers and recOTimendatlons ire now in 
press as an OECD publication.. • 

These studies, and discuBsions with repreBentatlves of ikbor, 
industry and education have conJlrmed that financial assistance for 
post-secondary education for adults Is likely to expand during the 
coming decade, and that very little Is known about the effects of 
different conditions of support on participation ratssV There 
seems to be a consensus that without such information, financial 
assistance plans for adult learners may looie far better on paper 

than they. are in practice, when measured by participation and 
. completion rates. - 
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Strategy Packages 



^->i:/sraATEGY PACKAGE 1j mraOVING OTO UNDERSTANDING OF HOW PEOPLE MAI^ 
|!|:^-.V. -: . . ' CAREER DECISIONS AND -MEASUREMENT ^ OP CAREER 

! INFORMATION, C^EER AWARENESS im CAREER CHOICES.^ 



While much has baea laaimad^rom research on career Si^^ 
^Sr and occupatloHal choice, there are still some substantial gaps in 

- our taiowledge of career development. These gaps: are. delaying 
IPf?!-:; / some aspects of pragrm development: and ioproyeaenti ,,^ In. addl^iomp , 
11' much assessment has foeused on vocational Interest measures as a 

" .source of inforaatlon for career choice and riot. o%.aM of ; 

occupational values t oqeupatlonal informatlorii.'o^ 
,C; making career, choices- These are usually; Inferred from isuch 

'ri!:^ evidence as subsequent dissatisfaction %d.tK educational or occupational 

Sy;,r . . choices, dropout rates and Income. Since other :f^^^^ 
- to the wiseness of a career decision affect' these i^^ 

since most require a considerable follow-up period 'Mtkr the choice, 
/ program evaluation and toeeds assessment for progrm dqvelopmetit In 

v.. career education have been hlnlered by problems III measurement., 

'~. ^ Almost every group consulted (the U80E ^Office of CareerKEducatlon^ 
the Director of the Fund: for the Improvement of Fas t-?Secondar^ 
Education (FIPSE), a 'national conference of career, educators a , 
national conference of chief state school officers which focused on ^ 
career education) has urged that the Institute do some thing-*on a - 
substantial scale^to Improve measurements ^ v 



4. . Recent history ' . 

\ With regard to understanding the career development and decision- 
\making process, some research was supported through the Office of 
Education through the "labs and centers" programs* which were 
transferred to the National Institute in 1972. In addlti^^ 
the\ National Institute of MentaL Health has funded some research . 
related to career and occupational development as It is related 
^ to strefs and other, indicators of mental health problems. Through 
the Department of Labor (DOL) md the National Science Foundation 
some brtic research from the perspective of ecpnomists on the__ „ 
relation \of education fio employment and of various factors to : 
. educational attainment has been supported^ It is fair to say, 
^ however, tiiat the only systematic research program on career develop-^ V 
^ ment and decision-making Is that supported 'by the NIE* Thtm is an 
. activity unlikely to be supported by states or by other agencies. 

■ -.^X: '■ ■ ^ .. ■■ • ■ ' ^ '■■ ■ 

^Regional laboratories and various research and .development ^centers have 
provided a decade of v service to education primarily through Federal 
contracts and grants. \ ^ ^ ' 
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^ Developmant of ins t rumen ta£ Ion for career education maasurements ' 
- primarily for secondary sehGol atudentsi has .been sypported largely 

; " -by the -jirivate, for-profit sector* Ifost of these measures . Wouli be " 
<£onsidered^caretr maturity or career interest inventories* 8E^ 

■ : such as Texas are preparing statements bf career education objectives • 
/s and procedures for needs assessment, , These needs assessm approaches 

: are in 'the early stages of development and typically include a wide 
variety of life competency dut domes* There are;also reviews of 
: ..available measures such as -the UCI^= Center for the Study of 
Guidebooks^ the special review of career decision-making* tests 
commissioned as part of evaluations of NIE-^sponsored projects, and 
the report by Developmental Associates funded by the USOE Office of- 
Career Education-* These all tell essentially the secie story i ^ 
improved measurment of career information^ measurement of the ^ ^ ' 
quality of career choices and of t^e career choice process and other 
aspects of' career awareness are ^uttgently needed* . TOile practitioners . 
are using a variety of home-grown or best-*f it measures * a major/ 
Improvement of measurement^ of career information and decison*-making 
is,not likeiy to occur ^1^^^ Federal . support* Heetings with USOE, 
FIPSEjahd DOLv have m are not taking 

pn this task" but regard it ' as highly importaritw believe it la ' r 

^i-' beyond their author^.zed activities , and have "urged NIE to" move " ' 
forward in this area. - - ^ ^ > r 

3.' Proposed FY 77 Activities ^ . 

a* I ncreasljig our understanding of how people make career decisions ^ 
and how the decision^making^ process can be improved ^ fl) One of 
the multi-year studies undertaken in FY 1976 and to be continued 
in FY 1977 is concerned with what the most important educational , 
and occupational decision points are throughout the individu^ 
. 1 ife time i when the "decision" appears to get made, what influences \ 
these decisions most, and what competencies (cognitive and hon-cognl-- 
tlve) are Important at various points* For; example, some observers ^ 
think that decisions regarding high school courses probably atfe made 
during the last part of the ninth grade and early tenth 0ade arid ^ 
that improved information, guidance and counseling at this time" - 
probably will substantially^^ Improve high school plans* Research has 
not indicated how far back these decisionsiorlginate, when they 
become ^locked in," , or if they are fairly open perhaps as late as 
the eleventh grade* (2) The second set of multi-3fear studies looks 
at how occupational interests,, attitudes and personal^ t^ 
shaped- and how they ^interact with educational and recreational^ 
experiences in developing^ occupational choices* For example^ the 
individual's perception of her/his personality and talentt is an 



UCM, Center for tlie^ Study of Evaluation, ^thur Koroptkih, "Measuring 
the Effectiveness of Dropout Prevention PrDgrams," American institutes 
of Research 2 Washington, D*C*, 1975| Developmental Associates* 
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SeWLpottant component of the career deelBion-naking.proceis^but^Uttl^ y v . 

known about how.these;liitere.t8 a« formed,- and ^^rt^ . 
^:t;.r^^¥chool. peerB, media; and ,the .cftmmtmlty In forming these, p) The , 
(CfS>r%lrd set of multi-year reMaich studies examines alternative ,. - : ^ 
|t5^i^f atures .«nd hbw .these., i^ight affQct, c declaions :,made in this, ;- . ■ . ; • ; , 

i&i?^aecade», m ehanging family roles, educational .OTOortunties. econopJc : 
|tK&V:fienstraints o style, and. what ldulta ;of ,the future may "aj to,, 

■ ^ do to secure a satisfactory life. . (4) In addition, twa.new studies. ,. 
Will in- FY 77. (a) An Indepthrstu^y of how; economic. . - 

S- psychological and sociological occupational InfoTmatlon is .use^^^^ 
S^ - selected career decisions, tost studies. use lonsitudlnal splf -report 

liata to: infer influence on level's of occupational, and\ educational . 
. - i, sttainoBnt through correlatlorial analyses. Research on .what occupa-^ : 
^/Sltlinar information Influences actual .decisions. being, ma^eare-.^ 

almost nonexistent, (b) Research on the ^p8y,chol6glpal and aoclol^^^^ . 
ical Influences of career patterns in minorities and minority. 
women will be supported. Most carMr-developffient researeh'haa been . • 
conducted on white males; extrapolation from thes^ dat%,tO:W^^ 
career information is needed by miriorlties and women is possible. *i 
:v • but four panelt of :^minerit reseafchers, theoreticians and practltloMr|^^..;y 
- have. strongly recoimnended Institute' suppbrt of TeseMch -: ^ ---^ 

• decision*. .of mlnprities. '\ y, ; 

^1.1 T^P^^vin R measurement ^of career inf oration, . career awareness ^ 
-\ r ^^^mmT dhoiees . Three activities are proposed under, this 

initiative. (1) First is " development ■ of assessment instruments 
- which can bi- used at the elementary Bcho-ai, junlor'hlgh b9>ooJ, ■ 
senibr- high school, and mid-careei ages by males, and females from 
different ethnic -groups and in different regions of 'the country. ■ ■ 

' The instruments (which may involve tests, unobtrusive. measures, ^ . 
simulations or other devices) will focus on world of, work and • 
. occupational information, occupational values, occupational self- . 
perceptions, and career choice processes. When permissible,' . 
existing measures developed by LEAs and SEAs, and by pjiblishers , 
will he adapted or adopted as pirt of the measurement packaie. 
(2) A national baseline, or scandardization, survey -will be conducted 
■ ' and {3) the results of the review of existing , praccices.- measurement 
development, and standardisation study wlll^be .padkagfd as alternative 
materials for use by LEAs and SEAs iii varioufl,:,staies of implementing 
prbgrams to improve. career awareness and decision-making. / , . » 

V 4. Relationship to prior ac tivities conducted by NIE ^ . . y. 

Despite an expensive literature, on vocational development jnd j ; 

career choice, there have been few attempts to integrate diverse ^^ 

■ findings from sociological, psychological, economic and^educational y 
perspective, on career development. In FY 1975 (using FY 1974 
funds), the American Institute for Research (AIR) studied the 
: . career decision-making process , anaiyzlng and synthesizing both 
. the empirical and theoretical litarature. The first phase of the 



AIR effort reviewed thlQ literature and developed a unlflad theqp^ 
whiah provides a mora Qolld for understanding why soma^p^ 

make wiae^holcos and othars do not, Cta thM tiaiis bf^extensive 
reviews of \^hlii work by resaarchets./deyelopera,. chagretlelana and 
aducato^-g, apecijic. research priorities c^^ greatest educatlonai - ^ ; 
vdlua were identmed, ^t Is these prlbritias which will be funded 
in FIT 197.6 thtough research on career decislbn-mftking and :^leh^^ ^iil 
require at least; two years of support for completloriv As^-^ 
of support for\^thl8 Initiative, tKa Afflerlean Parsonnel aiii Guldanee 
Association is devoting an entire Issue of Counseling Psycholbeigt : ' 
to the AIR study, ^e issue will presaht various element^ of the 
study to its readership of ! over 20,000 researchers and/practltlo^eM^^^^^^ 
In presentations lat conferences of ^ 



-if 



^ Education Aasociatlon and the Weste 
College Intrance lamination Board, 
' ; prtposad, activities was extremely § 

5. Pisaeminatlon 



the California Elefflentary; 
rn Regional Meeting of the 
support for the modiel and 
tropgs 



Dissemination was built Into the 'original AIR study and will be 
Incorporated from the beginning in the FY 1976 activities by U 
requlriiig preparation of handbopks and ftther materials for eounselors, 
^ , educators and parents based on findings from the rasaarch. In " i 
additlbn, results of the FY-1976-77 research will be disseminated - 
through regional workshops for counselor ^educators ^ and. inctfrporated 
In prototype pr^rams for counselor training to be supported ba^lnhii 
ln"p 1977, : ^ r 

As a third dissamlnatlon mechanism, the Institute irtll be working 
with the Office of Education and the Department of Labor/on ways 
to incorporate the model and resear^ findings into their counselor 
training and occupational InfOTOatiori services. 
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ATIGY PACKAGE 2; WAYS TO RmUCE RESTRICTED OCCUPATIONAL SOCIALiZATIONtS 
IN YOUNG CHILDREN - 

The problem , . . , 

Soelallzacion apparantly begins very early In oacupatlonal^^ developments 
For sany^ this socialization is an effective way of davaloping 
career interests and abilitlas aonsonai^t with, family yaluas^p aduca** 
tional opportunltias, and the oceupatlonscurrantly available the 
neighborhood and comunity- * For others, however » aarly apacial^ 
InvQlvas a restriction of occupational davelopment that unfavorably " 
"affects life oppbrtunities, ^ - ^ 

Woman and minoritias seem particularly affected .by early reatieiction : 

of occupational awareness . Adults in thaaa catagoriea are ovar-rej^riisaii^^ 

in a narrow range of lower status pccupationss lteny edonoiaists^ 

contend that dccupatlonaj sagregAtion is one of" the primary causss 

for lower wages: of wdmen and points out that iJt has not decided ' ' 

since 1900; in fact, it has increased 1,5%. ' — ■ . . 

Institutidnal discrimination plays a major role in limiting ^people's 
. career « options, but hot all limitations are due to ^vert d^Ls^riiolnations 
Soma are salf-^imposed restrictions darlvad from differential sqclall-, 
^ zation, . other's expactatlons, misinformation and lack of asmrenass*^ - 
The result of this fpjr girlis and some ethnic minorities: is lower, and 
narrower career aspirations* For example i as early as alamantary 
scfiool approximately 66% of all girls limit their career aspirations 
to teacher or nurse* At. the same age, boys sadect up td th^aa " 
times as many different occupations as girls*A^a a£fae:t on 
minority group children takes place a little latef^^around 12 ^ ^ 

years of age^-*but the result is the same f lower career aspirations • 
•The restriction of career options for girls and minority group 
.members continues throughout adolescence, and adulthood as seen in a. 
1972 study whicH .found that over half of the high school girlis 
^sampled selected oqcupations in orilyi three of a possible 25 job. . 
jcategories. ^ 

Recent history - . , ^ ^ r - 

I ' - ' ' ' ' ' - ' ■ . '' ' 

i Federal support for ways to improve career information and awareness 
I for primary school age children has included (a) demonstration 
program grants funded between 1970^1974 through Part D of the 
Vocational Education Act (VEA), (b) VEA support for a series of 
telavlffed for career awareness "spots" that were pilot tested on the 
Captain tongarod program and (c) development of prototype materials 
to Infuse career education into the regular^school curricula, funded 
by both NIE and USOE« Research and policy studies on the question 
of earLy socialigatlori of restricted occupational choic^'^tn girls 
and minority groups has been funded since FY 1973 by the Nil and has 
cpntributed to the development of this strategy package* 
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Thera are no recent afforts supported, by tha Governmant to decrease 
early oecupatlonal stereocyplng with special attention to girls and 
minprlty group members. Indeed, some mater lais currantly available 
may cpntribute to the problem by shewing women always in spbordlnate 
roles and primarily ap teachers and nurses* 

On the other hand, recent interest in developing sex-fair educational 
materials (for example, the California regulation prohibiting use of 
public funds to purchase primary and secondary school texts reinforc- 
ing restricted occupational stereotypes) and the popularity of 
television programs on career' awareness for primary school age 
chlldran suggest a readiness for the development and testing of ways 
to increase sex- and race-fair occupational sdcialiMtion. - 

Proposed FY 11 Activities ' 

EncouraEing infus don of sex- and race-fair caree^ information ^ 
in basic primary text Tevisions and new! texts . This two-year 
eMort will provide expert advice and edltorlar, support for major 
primary textbook publishers to develop new texts and revise current 
editions that Infuse sex- and race-fair career Information* . 
Cooperating publishers will be selected through an RFQ^RFP process 
follbwing FY 1976 workshops to develop new guldeiines based on 
current state regulations regarding, these matters and consistent 
with the Federal role in development and adoptlort of teaching 
materials* ^ ^ . \" 

Career awareness for young children through television * "niis 
threle year development 'effort * underway in FY 1976, will result 
in a series of television segments presenting women and men In a 
variety of , life and bceupation roles* ^e B!Y 1976 activity wllli 
plan the total series, begin pre-scrlptihgs evaluation arid re-scriptln 
of the shows; and develop and test one or two 15--mlnute prototypes. 
The objective of the programs will be to expand career aspirations 
of primary age children beyond the limitations of their iimnediate 
neighborhood, particularly for women and ethnic minorities. 

Bie need for parental involvement in this effort is illustrated 
by research which shows that parents are the most Important Influence 
on ehildrens^ careM and educational plans. Therefore, 

as a vital component of this program^ parent guides with brlentatlon 
materials and suggested follow-up activities will be developed* 

Other key components to the success and quality of the program^ 
include program evaluation to assess the impact of the programi 
teacher guides | and in-service training for administrators, staff 
and community outreach personnel, ' 
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A supplementary activity will apply materials developad during 
the sarias for use in the Office of Child Development and U80E*-aponsored 
Educatien-'f or-Parenting programs now being f iald**taated across the 
country* ' 

RelationshlpB to e^rlier wrk , , - 

In FY 1974 a grant waa awarded to Drs* Laifer and Lassar of Harvard 
ttelversity to review and synthesize the literature on the development; . 
of career awareness in young children*: Bils grant built ©n^ an ' 
earlier study by Barnett funded ^dn FY 1974 on the development of 
occupational socialisation* The Leifer^Lesserstudys completed in , 
FY 19f5t not only reviews existing materials and programs- for 
children such as B^ead .and Butterflies aiid^ the tJ SOE\"LandQ f Cou ld Be 
/You" Captain Kangaroo materials V but " alsp specified al ternatiye 
designs for developing new programs. One of 'th6 most promising ^ 
alternatives proposed television as a vehicle for broMening children 
awarenaess of ocGupatiens* Based on early Infomatioh, the FY 1975^^ 
and FY 1976 planning projects on children's career -awareness and , 
television were authorized, ^ 

Pis s ecilna 1 1 on ^ . . ^ ^ 

Dissemination is Inherent in TV programnlng* , The proposed funding 
mechanism will build on experiences with. the Agency for Instructional 
Te lev is ion' and Children's Television Workshop with regard to statei 
school p and home adoption* The Agency for Instructional Television^ 
for eKamplei involves *a consortium of educational and broadcast Ing . 
agencies j including state departments of educatlohj ETV networks |» 
ETV commlss ions and local ediacatlonai aganclas, 

Ref erancas . ^ ^ . ^ 

(1) Mary Stevenson s "Women's Wages and Job Segregationa" Politics 
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V^; STRATEGY PACKAGE 3: FINDING OUT HOW TO EXPAND AND IMPROVE CAREER 

COraSELING ^ INFO^tlON SERVICES - - 

: 1* The problem ' ' 

^ Almost eveiry report on the reform of secondary and post^-aecondary 

education and lifelong leaning has stressed the need for expanded 
. and toproved career eounseling* For examplei ^ 

e A nationwide study of career, development found that over 
three-fourths of the 32,000 high school students surveyed 
. ''would like help" with^career/planningi The need^ . 

^ s tudants were- flo^ev g^Tft^fJi a^thB^ — 

were speaking of physical davelopffient rather than career ' 
. development I we would describe Mertaan^youth as hungry^ ' 

/ malnourished M^d physically retarded* '- / 

; # Another survey found that the majority -of students selected 
their high school courses .^because; they like the curriculmQ 
* and not on the basis of the kind of^careers compileting th 

prograoi would enable them^to toter^ ttls finding, together 
with the conclusion that/Wmost 2« 5 'million yout^ 
, . leaving school unprepared for either further education or for 
^ ; work suggests that better declsidhs could^'be made on what 

to study in high school. " ^ ; 

Another survey found that only 18% of a sample of 2^500 high 
school juniors had educational and gceupatlonal plans consistent 
with their Interests and abllltiess 

_m estimated 14 million adult Americans want to continue 

■ their education but lack information about where to get the 
education they need to reach their career objectives or are 
uncertain about what objectives they should be preparing 
for* " . . ' , ^ 

' ' \ " -Li,..^^ .J . . ... . ... 

, . '0 The highest priority recomendation of the National Science 
Foundation supported Rand study on mld-'career redirection 
. that adgl ts urgentiy^eed^ career" information and dareer^ 
eounseling, , 

These data suggest that career information and counseling are 
needed as well as wanted'' before decisions on high school courses^ 
are made, before h igh school graduation and before adults embark 
on educational progr^s for mid-career change. 

2* Recent history - - 

Federal support^ of ways to improve career counseling include^ (a) 
training for high school counselors through the Education Professions 
: ' " . Deyel^ Act,.. a program which has not had much money for counselor 



training In recent yearsy (b) demonstration programs. to Ifflprove 
career counsallng for youth planning to enter OGcupations whleh do 
not require baccalaureate degrees funded by the VIA, Part D| (c) 
occupational information systems scheduled to begin prototype \ 
operations in several states during FY 1976 through Department of y 
LabcSr support! and (d) the development of ^unsellng materials for \ 
youth, a career guidance planning system for LEAs, and a prototype 
career counseling delivery program for adults funded by the National j 
Institute of Education. In addltlpn career couhsellng is incorporated 
as a component of educational programs for disadvantagad youth and / 
adulti and in some eoimBunlty mental health programs- / 

^Howaverv-fehere4iaa^-^eeit-^i-r — - 
at the end of junior high school* a silent :age In terms of Federal /^ 
attention* Little is being done to Involve parents in achool-sppnsorec 
career counseling although research clearly shows how parents are / 
Influential in hlgli school and post-high school planning,' / 

Programs to improve^ career counseling In'high school are available" 
'computerised systems, experiments with paraprofessionals and community 
resource banks | self-Instructional materials, etc However | injforma- 
tlon about the costs* services and content of these programs, is 
scattered, non-uniform* and difficult to obtain. LEAs and other 
educational institutions who want to eKpand their career counseling . 
sarvlces have a hard time finding the Information that would help 
them know what to do « - . / ' 

Activities to improve carier information and counseling for adults 
are presently limited to fairly expensive for-profit counselibrs. 
Some voluntary organisation center^^uch^s^B'nai B'rith have been 
highly esteemed by leaders in the field of adult vocational /counael- 
ing. However, since most Hkve been designed for. the college bound 
and are based on research on white males, they are regarded; as 
inadequate for popuratlons like minorities and women. Little is 
also known about how to expand availability to meet the mld^car^ar 
. counseling needs of 13 million adults* 

Finally* a. special study en counseling* guidance and placement 
coHducted f or the Mudation and Work Task Force during FY 1975^y^^^^^^^^^^^^™^ 
JoAnne Harris Bowlsby surveyed the ^state of practice ^and practitioner- 
reported needs* Bringing counselors up-to-'date on the latest ' 
research and experimental^studies and providing leadership in • 
counselor traihlng which has bien dprmarft since EPDA is a highly 
recommended way to improve the quality of currently available 
counseltng* ^ese findings are consistent with policy statements 
from the American Vocational Guidance Association and the -toerlcan 
Personnel and Guidance Asspciatlon on the need to upgrade ln*-serviee ^ 
and pre^^sarvice counselor training. 



3* Propoged FY 77 Activities - 

a. Ana_l^_ia of available CQunsellng services * Based' on a national 
survey of existing prograiiis, selected to repraeent the exemplary 
practice in different major approacheSs a report for LEA and SEA 
policy makers will be prepared. The report will inform these 
policy makers on the costs » the nature and content of the information 
and services prevlded» feaaibillty and outreach of these major 

.: approaches* Few effectiveness data are eKpected but reliable 

information that is available will be analyzed* Such a report, will 
' help a superintendent of schools j for example ^ know why one computer^ 
based system costs more- than another, to anticipate comparative , 
Ins^taHratlon^problems— for^^^ c e nter 
versus adding paraprof esslonal counselors to the staff p etc* . 

i . , i - ' ' ' 

■ ' ' i - - ' 

b. Parents as supports for Counselors i A large body of literature . 
suggf.sts the family is the most important influence on educational 
and occupationar' decisions. Mmost nothing is being done to find 
out how schools can involve parents in a. suppprtive role for 
school^inltiated career counseling. T^±b activity will be -targeted 
at counselors to increase their awareness of the family as a "primary 
influence" and assist them in bringing the school and parent together 
to. change the nature and direction of pajrental Influence on her 
children* toterials will ie developed to train cdunselots In ways 
to involve parents in the counseling process. During the second 
year of the project^ these materials will be f ield-^tested through a 
national panel of codparating r^chools. 

c - Developing new _ways of delivering career Inf Qrmati_on_to_jid_*^_c^^ — = — 
aHults^ minority women, and adults in resource poor areas * Some 
approaches to career counseling for adulti are already available. 
Through an Educational Development Center project in Providence, 
R.lti the Institute has developed and tested one approach (telephone 
counseling by paraprof espionals) for home-abased adults. % ThmrB arep 
however, more specific subgroups where the need for career development 
is great. Samples are minority women (many of whom are either 
heads of households or whose income is required to maintain the 
standard. of living of a joint household) and adults living in rural, 
resources-limited areas (who are often severly affected by economic 
and technological change). , 

Three approaches will be made i (a) ten model programs developing 
ways to provide caree^ Information and couniseling to minority 
women which take. into wcount the probably different life- 
circiuastances , cultural background and experiences vls-^a'-vls 
formal education and the workplace than the majority women on-- 
which most programs have been tested to datei (b),flve programs 
testing out ways to provide career information and counseling to 
mid--career , adults in low-^resource, rural, economically impacted i 
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areas I and (g) an evaluation atudy of axemplary large^seale programs 
bringing together information abotit costs » processes and payoff from 
NIE-'Supported and other career coimseling, projects for mid-^eareer 
adults* . ' ' 

. Developing ttatarials and proErams for pra-*_8erylce and In-service 
training of secondary and poit^sacoridary career guidance counselors s 
paraprof esalonals and adainlstrators 'p ^4 hiatus In EDPA funds 
for career counselors plus the substantial increase In recent 
research and experience on career dedl8ion*=maklng means that some 
presently trained counselors may need\ In'-service training, and 
that prototype materials to keep new counselor training abreast 
of recent findings is naedad. If career counseling becomes as 
emphasized as many recent comlsslons^onr^dwarteHtt^^ — 
urged* there will be an undersupply of \ training personnsl, " 

A staff development progrM with supporting materials will be 
prepared for use. In in-service and pre-service training. Thm , 
handbooks and training modules will InGo^rporate the latest findings 
from research t eicperlence and exemplary, /programs* Modules will be 
designed for^ (a) retraining and updating ^ouilselors In high schools,^ 
colleges mid private agencies, (b) paraprofessional md community 
resourclsadvlsor tcalnlhg, (c) school administrators and supervisory' 
staff p antf^d) those entering the field of counseling for the first 
time or as part of mld-*career redirection* This will be a two year 
project* In the first year, the modules will be designed and pilot 
tested. In the second they will be disseminated through regional 
workshops traihlng counselor and admlnlattator trainers* 
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STRATEGY PACKAGE 4i EXPANDING CAREER EXPLdRATION OPPORTUNITIES 
. . FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



1. The problem I ^ / 

One of the most Important career decisions a young person makes 
is what she or he will study during high school. For many studants, 
there is little formal . education iafter high school'and thus the 
opportunity to prepare for the student's lltQ work may be concentrated 
in those three^yeara. For students continuing their education, what 
is studied during high school may facilitate or constrain later 
educational choices* For eKample, a general curriculum student who 
decides at 22 to study medicine will have difficulty catching up on 
tne ma themat tes"^nd^ s c ±enees=-needed— as- pr erequ is Itea^f o E^medical , 
^ training- d . 

In--school career explor^ition activities through filmstrlps, special 
projectSi simulations and other well^-planned programs are, of value • 
in helping a young person investigate enough careers In enough 
/ depth to make an informed choice of high school programSs However 
more exensive career axploratipn may be the most effective way of 
shbwing a young persori what different kinds of work are really like ^ 
and how well she or ha might like tham* \ ^ 

"Providing these experiences for Junior high school students has .'^ 
posed a challenge. Time in school is often concentrated pn academic 
subject^. In addition, the impact of child labor laws on career 
exploration experiences for children under 16 and lack of progrms 
such as work/ study and cooperative education which might be upgraded 
or estpanded suggest that restructuring within the school might be 
more difficult for junior high school .than for senior high school 
students. - . . ■ , ■ 

Nevertheless I the need is great* There are some examples abroad^ 
such as the Swedish PRYO program (required career exploration 
for all eigKth grade students) which shew both the Jeaaibility » 
and the benefits of career exploration' at this age* ' - 

) Rg^cent history I , . 

.Junior high school is a silent age in educational innovation* 
Career education progrms supported betwean FY 19 71-^1974 through 
Vocational Education Act Part D funds and those being developed 
by school systems conceptually include activities for junldr 
high school students * as part of ^K^12 comprehensive programing. 
However, while career exploration is shown as beginning during 
junior^ high schoool, .few programs involve hands-^on> extensive 
career exploration for students with a focus on planning their 
high school programs. The Institute has fundedi and will complete 
, in FY 1976> development of a career exploration program for 



Junior high school students to be tised as part of the regular 
.elMsroom program. Whlla this Occupatipaal l^ploration Progr^ 
has hean wmll received, review groups an^ national comilsslon " 
reports have advised escperlmental tests of wa^s to aKpand more 
hands-on career eKploratlqn at this age. \working with the youth 
organlssatlons in which many young people of junior high school 
.age are active or creating mor€KQf a work akperlence in the schgols 
themselves have been suggested) as promising approaches ^to test. ^ 

; '^proximately 15 million adolescents from 12 to 18 years of age 
belong to one or more voluntary comunlty based\ youth organisations. 
These Include Boy tcoutSi Girl Scoutsy teplprerSs, Police Athletic 

: League » 4*H Clubs, lUture farmers of Mericay ini^'Junipr Aeh^^ 
Fartieipation in general^lnterest organlEatlonb such as ; the Scouts 

* is greatest during JimIor^^QE"seHopr^ari^ 
more apecialized organlnations such ? as Future Mm^akers of to 
: is g reater for . high a choDl youth Borne prog rams ^ emphasize iery Ing 
both the soolal and educational n^f ds of adolescants .The 4«-H ' ; 
Clubs p £<ir example, provide specif Ic skill training Iri^ agriculture 
and homemakingi thay domot h^ve extensive programs fo^ younger 
students who prtmarily want fro explore this area* ffie &plbr^^ 
pragratt* serving adolescents from 14 ^to 21 years of ;age;\h careW 
eKploratlon as a primary objective* The'^ Boy ScoutSp &n the; other 
hand, primarily serve a younger age group and * to. date ^ oa^eer^ * 
exploration has/been' subordinate to social needs and to bui^lding 
character through coamunlty service and active outdopr skills . 

Despite differences in objectives and style among youth groups* ^ 
.they share similar traits. 'Kiese include^ (a) a deiMnstrated \^ 
^appeal to large ntmbers of youth , (b) orientation to community 
service* fc) Informal educational objectives achieved through 
recreational activities, (d)^ substantial contacts ;wlth; schools : 
and the community , and (e) an increasing desire to Incorporate 
career exploration as a major educational icomponfei^t oi existing 
programs* ^ , \^ 

Proposed JY 77 Activities ^ \ 

, Cara^er aKploratlon for Junlpr hi^h school students ^through voluntary 
organisations . During FY 1977* follo^Sng FY 1976 .wprkehops oh 
career exploration through voluntary organisations* a two stage 
grants competition will be held for youth organizations interested 
in, this activity who can also\ demonstrate an existing school/community / 
workplace network* financial eomltment beyond the Federal grant, 
strength of national/local ties* and previous education aatlvitlest 
During the first stage* five planning grants will Be awarded! 

'following^ an aproximately six months planning effort* two or . 

"three organisations will be selected to recelva grants supporting 
two-^year pilot efforts* 'If these prove feasible* the organizations 
would be expected to expand these programs throughout the country 
wlth-'a minlmma of Federal transition support* 
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b. 



Finding out what w orks and why In career exploration prograiafl foif 
senior high school students, using voluntary orRanizatlona , lha 
study will axamlne participant characterstlcs, outreach^ program 
activities, career developmrat among participants, coats, leaderflhlp 
training, and supervisory/quality control, and other aspects of 
career-oriented voluntary organizations for senior high school ^ 
students. The purpose of this study is to learn how existing 
organisations work in enough detail to examine expansion of their 
services to communities not presently served by a career eMloratlon 
alternative. - . - ' ' 
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STMTEGY PACKAGE 5l ll^ANDING CAEIER EXPLORATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDEHTS 

1, Th4 problem 

J It has bacome apparent in recent years that. both educators and 
citlzans desire changes in secondary education which will more 
realistically prepare youth for adulthood. The nature of such 
changes is open to debate* Some consider a strong, liberal education 
as the best preparation yf or a changing world* "OtherSt Including the 
President's Science Advisory Comlttee Special Panel on Youth 

. * chaired by Jamgs Coleman, the Kettering Report on Secondary 
School Kefornlf the ^^ite Housg Conference 6n Youth p and 
observers such as Frlendenberg have noted that the school environ^ 
sent alone is inadequate to provide for full personal anS occupational 

— <j evel opsen t-beeaus^y o u t h^r e^unduly^^s.egxi^ of 

adult roles and experiences* ^ ' . 

Career exploration is concerned with -opening the adult world 
to youth by bringing school and work closer togettier through ^ 
programs that help high school youth make edupatidhal declslo^ns 
which anticipate post-graduate plans* > 

Numerous suggestions for expanding , these opportunitlea havt appeared 
in the past five years of interest In work experience or work 
exploration programs. These ideas include using, the cdmunlty as 
the primary locus for student learnlngi developing public service 
internships or youth corps or summer service programs S and changing 
^at happens within the school so that there are many mori^ opportuni-- 
ties for young people to learn about 'adult responsibilities and what 
different kiVids of work are like, ficpanslon and" upgrading of 
programs currently providing work experience^ such as cooperative ^ 
education and^^ork study in high school^ are also often recommended. 

2m Recent history 

Work experience programs fdr young people ha^e a long Federal I 
history* Most programs^ however , are intended to 'provide specific 
occupational skills (nbrmally . for; Jobs which do not require a 
bachelor's degree), to transfer income to young people who otherwise ^ 
would have to drop out of school * or to prevent juvenile delinquency* 
While many such pr^rams have had career guidance as part of their . 
service, few have offered systematic career exploration across a 
wide range of occupationf^or' have given much attention to using the 
conmiunlty for career exploration. Some research on how to improve 
the career exploration component of vocationally oriented work 
experience has been supported through Part D of the Vocational 
Education Act* trough the new CETA (Comprehensive toployment arid 
Training Act) , administered by the Department of Labori some carrtr 
exploration for low-income 14 and 15 year olds is being provided 
through work experience progrms. , 
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,Cnmprahesslve ciarear edueatlon prugrams funded by the Office 

of Edueatlon between FY 1971-1974 also ineluded soma eareer explora- 
tion eommun±ty*based demDnstratlon projectsi as yet» little is toown 
about the characteristics of thage projects and their, effectiveness. 
A saarch of the ffilC system suggests reporting Is mora on conceptual 
isation than dn operations, costs, and effects., Wie Innovative 
.. aEecutivs High SahoQl^ Internship (EHIF) program initiated In New ■ 
York City and now being ^operated in 20 cities Is helping high school 
students explore managerial and executive'* level positions. The 
National Institute of Education is evaluating the IHIF program 

.during FY 1976. It also plans further field-tests* of Beperienca 
Based Caraar Education (EBCE) Initiated In 1970 by the Office of 

KEducatibn and tasted "in . the l&boratbry" between 1972 and 1975 by 
the Institute* ^ ^ ■ 

With regard to exl^sting opportunities for In-schfaol career axplora- 
tlbffs many^^hlgh schools of far & few tudant s-pa td—and^nmpaid^^work— 
eKperiences in school offices, librariaa and other places where 
students can be of service or can recaiva needed income for work the 
schpol would otherwise have to pay a non-^student to 'perform^ /'in. 
addition, there are isolated » though exciting instances of in-echool 
work experience programs which involve many students in a wide 
variety of career situations. 'flieBa Include a Los Angeles high 
school that Of arates a shopping center j and many high schools where 
students learn a variety of design » metchandlzingp planning * real 
estate^ banking and con^s true tion skills in the building and renova-- 
tlon of houses. Th^mm are scattered Instances and' there has been 
littla systematlG work in examining such issues as labor union \ 
vie^olnts toward on-site axperisnces, the relative merits of such ' 
different approaches as good producing versus service producing 
activities, or assessing the feaslfbllity of the in-sehooi approach 
for different types of hlgb schools and students* ^ 

l^lle varying in^school work experience programs have be^ developed 
by some LEA's, systematically testing them, learning from them, and 
disseminating good ideas to other school systems is not something 
LEAs and SEAs are likely to support without additional /resources* \ 
There has been conslderabla Interest in havltig the Institute teat \ 
these ideas, however* . ; 

Fropoaed FY 77 Activities 

Career exploration through community" based learnihft for senior ^ ^ ^ ^ 
high school students I Exnerlance Based Caraer Education field 
testing * The Bcparience Based Career Education (EBCE) program uses 
the comunlty a& an alternative "school classroom providing career 
exploration md(?develo^ent as the focal point for a comprehensive 
academic program that results In a standard high school diploma. 
Students spend most of their time at workplacas In thi coimunity 
aceotlpllshlng ob^fctives designed to maximize student learning about 
what the workplace Is like, what kind of human relationships are 



d€VQlopad and what is raqulred to do the kind of work involved. 
"Wh^la pr el ittinary findings from the four laboratory and center 
operated development sites are encouraging jNIE is only beginning to 
see ^at happens as additional sites try the concept for themselves. 

In FY. 1977p seven activities continuing the EBCE fleld-^test begun to" 

CT-^19J6_wlll^be_- conducted — — -.^^^^-^ — ^ -7 

' (1) operation of demonstration and training sites for potential 
adopters wish to see the program in operation and be 
trained' in program implementation* 

(2) Continued technical . assistance and training for the second 
year of _oper a 1 1 ons in_the j ield Jes t _ s i t a8_^for_i_each_ of the 
four IBCE approaches • This technical assistance and training 
is usually provided throughworkalrops and materials for LEAs 
who wish" to adapt the approaches but who will not become . 
field test sites (market trial sites)* . 

(3) formative evaluation support at demonstration and field test 
sites 

(4) technical assistance for sites' funded in FY 1976 through / ^ 
Part D of the Vocational Education Act where* necessary materials 

-. :•_ _ and_ass i s t an c e . ar e-no t^f ul ly— r e imb ur a ed-by=-Pa r t— D -f und s-=— — 

(5) development and testing in two states of the Instructional 

^ and financial suppdrt necessary at the SEA level for widespread 
instltutlonallEation dQf EBCE, (Fori example^ if EBCE costs 
more how will SMs help LEAs pick-up the differential costs? 
As another example, .how can EBCE's nQn^tradltional approach 
'to certification of academic credit jbe accommodated on a 
large scale and meet existing state jgraduatlon requiremehts?) 

^" ' " [ ' j " ^ ^ 

'(6) Operation of a clearinghouse or information center on EBCE 
iand similar 'experlence-*based career exploration programs for 
senior high school students from which potential adopters may 
obtain information about the characteristics, costi and effective-' 
ness of a variety of programs prior to selecting the approach 
they pr-efer. " 

(7) thir^ jparty evaluation of the process of EBCE adoption/adaptation 
and the ef f ectiyeness of the program under field test conditions 

In^school wo rk_expe ri encfi pr Q^raM career exploration for 
senior high school students ; -One way to combine the often isolated 
axperienceS/of work and school is to expand the opportunities for 
caraer exploratlbn and learning within the high school. ^ is may be 



partleularly Important in a daprassad aconomy where there are fawar 
workers and lass intarast in teachlni students or where concern for 
unin tended abuse of exploration by using tha students as workers is 
great. At least two different approaches hava baan/ tried out on a 
small scale. One is expanding studant^produced servia^es=,^such^sna"' 
studant-run day care^^centerjervlng—t^ie^ora a. credit 

^union=run by "and~£br students j student operation of food services^ 

-and cross^age tutoring*- Stud ants -could -also^p 

might include actlvltlas such as those at August /Martin High . ' ' 
School in New York City where potentially collage-abound students ^ 
repair autonlobiles and are building an airplaneZ Students could 
operate small farmSj engage in construction^ repair small appliancas^ 
and produce consumer goods. . j . 



for testing altarnatlve approaches to expanding in^school work 
exparience prpgrams/* Depending on the results of a FY, 1976 su^ey, 
, either a "natural laboratory" or davelopmant awards would ba made*/ 
Contracts will be awarded to evaluate thesa^and other work-experlehce 
like programs and /to plan for dissamlnatiori. 

The FY 1977 funds requested would supporti 

^ / ^ ■ . ^ / - ■ ■ ' . 

m grants to schools to test and /or deveiop in^school work expert 
ience programs / 

• evaluation ind research on jjiplementatlon^ costs ^ characteristics 
and effects on student career decisions 



• policy and planning for dissemination 

Development of^ jpsateriala and programs for learning resources 
caordlnator training i If career exploration programs are to be 
expanded and entrant work experience^ projects upgraded to, improve 
student learnlii^i about careers ^ tjie availability of rasourca 
staff trained to^ design learning exparlances In the co^unlty ie 
going to be essentials A recent evaluation of work experience; 
programs by the Systems Development Corporation identified lack 
of trained staff as the single greatest problem* On the"^ basis of 
eKperiencas irtth EBCl^ with the acacutiva High School Internship 
Program and other approaches to career toplor^^ for high school 
students, much will\ba known by aarly FY 1977 about how to develop 
student learning sites ^ how to racrjult and orient community rasource 
people, how to assesi^ student learnings and other aspects of a 
, learning resource coordinator's Jo^. This Information should be 
incorporated into training fflaterials for learning site coordinators. 
Restraining teachers who may be "surplus" for this new activity or 
re-'training adults with world-of^work experience would haip meet the 
need for additional personnel with this axpertlse.^1 
special materials for CETA and vocational education staff .could help 
^- ■ ^ \ . I = , ' ■ ■■ ■ 
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chase, progrms benefit from the detailed trailing materialB developed 
L^J^oiu^th^eareeri eKploration programs. 

In FY 1977* educational Institutions will be funded to test materials 
for pre^service and fn^serviee training of learnln site coordinatora 
adapted from the experimental career exploration programs. 

* Relationship to earlier activities 

NIE will continue activities begun in FY 1976, with EBGE as' part 
of a three year fields-test and implementation effort, trough 
the demonstration sites, support for technical assistance to 
market test sites. Fart D funding and the statesi as many as 200 
- additional-School districts may. be- Implemen ting^EBCls-based on— =7--^ - 
current interest and response- Mter FY 1978| depending on results^ 
the innovation and its related materials iand training service s^^o^J^^ 
be ready for broad'^scale dissemination* 

Mnternal evaluation studies indicate that the program is feasible 
in the sense that many anticipated operational problems have 
been solved* Farents and students are enthusiastic. Cosaaunity ^ 
resource groups feel the program benefits the students. Early 
data show that academic development is not adversely affected by 
time spent In the community and that some aspects of career develops 
ment are improved by the program. The-data^eam'i^^ fro 
year of program operations | 1974-75 evaluation data should provide a 
more reliable picture of program effects. . 

* D i SB emina t ion 

Dissemination plana havji been , phased into the three year activity 
through such components as the information center. Discussions 
will continue with the UBOE Office of Career Education* Hie^ ' 
Office of Education has set aside approximately $6 million a year 
for three ^years for demonstration progrTOS Involving EBGE through 
Part D (awards in Bunmer, 1976 with- initial eperations to begin 
in September 1976). Cooperation with USOE in training learning 
resource coordinators is being discussed following NIE's FY 77 . 
testing of training materials. Cooperation with CETA would be 
consistent with discussions of how DOL can use products tested 
by fllE to improve CETA. 

* References 

(1) James Coleman at ali Youthi Transition to Adulthood (Report 
of the Panel on Youth of the President'^s Science Mvisory 
Conmittee) pf f ice of Science and Technology, Executive Office 

; Vof the President , June 1973* * T 

(2) The National Comisslon on the Reform of Secondary Education* 
T4ie Reform of Secondary Educations A Report to the Public 
and the Profession. New York; McGraw Hill, 1973. 
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.(3) Report of the^ite Housa Conf aganee on Youth . Washington 
DpC,, U.S. GovernjoaentPrlstitig Of flee, 1971- ' . :.; . ' " 

X4) Edgaifd J, Fradenbarg, Coming of Age In Amerlea * N* Y. i 

^ W Edgar J# Fredenberg g Tha Dignity of Youth and 

Other AtavlsBs. Boston: Beacp_n_Bc^_ss^i_lSL65^*_^ 



;(S) See, for example. An- Assessment^ of Sehool-Supervlsed Work 
' Education' Programs * Contraet Na* OEG^-72-5024s : 
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STRATEGY ; PACKAGE 6l EXPANDING CAREER EXPLO^TION OPPORTUNITIIS FOR POST-^ 

SECONDARY STUDENTS ' . , . 



1 ■ _ The ipgQblea ,_-^=^^ — — ^ ^ . ^ .-...-^..^^^ — _ _ 

. ■ r ' ' ^ . . . ^ 

Salacting the right kind of schooling and the right fiald: of 
study are important eareer-ralated educational daelslons. For 'adult 
• leamera, post*saeondary aducatlbn usually Involves foregone earnings* 
^e decision to continue formal learning In which fields of study Is 
a large cqmltment and of ten a sacrlf loe. 

' If changes of majors and drop-out rates are one Indicator of 
the wlseness of these decisions p there is room for improvement. 
According to one survey p only 38% of the students enrolled in. 
community colleges complete theij courses as do only 47% of those 
enrolling in four year colleges* Since many of .the adults ■ 
re-entering education for career purposes and many youth from lower 
Income families enroll In proprietary and comunlty colleges * unwise 
decisions may be affecting those to whoa 'the cost of education is 
greatest* While the reasons for^changes In major and drop-outs are 
not wall-known (some students run out of *moneyi others enroll in 
four year colleges , etc .) several conmlsslons have urged that 
programs be tested ^^Ich might help students make fetter choices 
regarding amount of education rad course of study > 

2. Recent history 

There are many Federal programs supporting post-secondary career \ 
training and preparation programs but none providing sup|»ort for 
career exploration for post-secondary students'. Career ejEploration-lik 
programs for pqst-secohdary students are b^ginnlnp to be avallabie 
on a small acale In a few places. Some of these are classroom , 
activities J others involve work-study placements ^Ich are mostly 
^ -^^dlrected at career preparation. Adult civic and conmuhity activities 
could also be considered as a form of career exploration although p 
like the programs 'mentioned above, none of their programs or materials 
are systematically designed to help adults determine from these work 
experiences whether, they should continue their edueatlonp and if sop 
in what field of study. ; " 

3* Career e^loratlon programs, for post-secondary student^ 

As part of a grant?, announcements for career exploration progrms 
for" younger learners , the Institute will propose the development 
- and t es ting of car ear expl or at Ion- prog rams for com 

studentSp students attending four year colleges p and mid-career 
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adults about to seek tralnliig prior to re-entering the labor ' 
market* Such progr^a. should be brief (4 to 6 weeks) ^ Intensive, 
^and should not hamper the ability of the post-secondary Institution 
to pCQvide skill training once a specific QCcupational field has 
been chdsen* For four year colleges, career exploration programs 
should help students better understand the occupational consequencea 
of differ^t courses , of study* The FY 1977 programs will test 
these hypotheses » 

References ^ " , . 

(4) Jarome Karabel, "CoDTOunity Colleges and Social Stratificatlpn." 
Harvard Educational Review , Wl/ 42, no* 4| November^ 
531-562| Wellford Wilms , The Effectiveness of Public and 
Froprieto ry Training (October 1974), NIE^-o1d-3^0204| and Lew 
Solomon The Utilisation of Post Secondary Education in Careers 
(NIE*C-74^0691). S6lomon'"s analyses suggest that four year, 
college graduates are finding their college experiences only 
remotely relevant to occupational requirements and that disparity 
is disquieting to the students and to college admihistrators* 
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:spATEGY . MCKAGE 1% raDERSTANDING WHAT SKILLS PEOPLE REQUIRE TO BE 

' PREPARED FOR WORK WHEN MOBILITY RATHER Tl^ V T 

' : . . _ OCCUPATIONAL STABiLITY is TYPIC 

l>_. 2Che-IfirQblam -.^— ^ - 

; Paople generally agree that training' somebna only in the speeific 
ikills headed for a single job is preparation for work* There is 
; ; aiso ganaral agreement t^^^ teachin| spmaona only Kqw to thih^ 
would be poor preparation for work* A third point of agreement 
is that mobility*' rather than stability^ charaGteri^es labir / 
force experience. Over 24%„o£ t he pebp^^^^ j 
five year period, for example^ are employed in a different : 
occupation than they held at the beginning of ^the ptriod V 
Currently, the average adult can expfect to phangeoicupati^ 
about four times during an average working life«,^^^T^ J 
change is projected to increase due to technologiear and economic ' 
shif t s • At the same time * the; number of j ob s . raquir Ing advanced 
training is predicted to decrease^ which suggests that in the 
future horizontal mobility across a fairly id,derarige of occupations 
rather t|ati vertical mobility or progression upward may be 
typical. . \ 

, Under these conditions^ the meaning of being "prepared for a ' 
career" is unclear. I^ere preparation for careers has been 
resisted as a goal of education ^ what Is often meant by "preparation^* 
is narroWj job-specific (and often ^dead-end") training* Alternative 
sets of educational objectives are needed ^ich may define dar ear 
preparation aft the secondary and post'-secondary levels more 
constructively. , » ' 

For example: . , v 

• what skills should be possessed to most decrease the likelihood 
of unemployment or aKpand the career options of a student 
completing his or her education with a high school degree? 

• what skills and abilities should be possessed to most expand 
the career options of liberal arts collage graduates affected 
by underemployment? 

m what kind of training , added to the prasent curriculum, would 
most Improve mobility for angineering graduates whose skills 
" seam particularly susceptible to technological changes and 
social shifts? • 



• what additional skill acquisition, in additldn to their 

regular program, should be considered by young people enrolled 
in such fields as education and astronomy (predicted to be 
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V oversupplied In the future) to better the chances for a satisfy- 
; Ing job if they eannot f Ind .emplo}^ent in the field for which 
.they were trained? - . . . ' 

# ' ^at should the schools teach to constitute preparation for a 
"career* rather than a specif ic job? 

Recent history 

M" ■ ■ : . . ■■■ ..... ^ .. .... ; 

lamination of. occupational characteristics to specify what would 
constitute adequate vocational preparation for specific occupations 
has received considerable Federal support through the Vocational 
Education Act* Job analysis and occupational clustering schemes^ 
have been used in vocational curriculim developoent for mobility 
within an Occupational cluster as well as for providing job entry 
skills. 

Concern for career ladders and expanding the supply of manpower 
to meet national needs in critical areas has led to Federal support 
of occupational and educational analysis in a few fields* ^ 
anticipation of Federal legislation likely to expand child care 
programs rapidly and substantially s for example* the Child Developme 
Associate program (funded by the Office of Child Development): has 
studied skills J information and attitudes transferrable up a career 
ladder and has identified new skills required for eacK rung, y This 
program has linked competency^-based certification and training 
components so that a person can enter at a lower rung . and through 
experience and training designed to develop specific skills move 
upward after demonstrating performance at each rung. The progrm 
does.notj, however* concern itself* with projecting t^at competencies 
-individuals certified at various levels could brings to other or new 
jobs if the child development associate market suddenly dried up, or 
how liorizontal mobility might be increased with the addition of 
relatively few training acttvltlesv /. : ^ 

To HIE's knowledge, no one is studying systematically the question 
of precisely what schools should teach for occupational preparation, 
or the related question of how to prepare persons with skills 
transferable across occupational clusters as well as within an 
occupation* ^ ■ ■ . ~ . , ; ' 

Proposed FY 77 Activities . , 

Short-term policy studies and research ,exminlng> the implications 
of present occupational clustering and work analysis schemes for 
the identification of transferable skills and abilities arid the 
value of alternative conceptual. frameworks for educational planning 
for career preparation*^ . ' 
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- toe' policy; study will tsit alternative schemes for classifying 
occupations using discriminators based on skill requlrementi of 
oecupatlona or worker, traits (such as ' data^pcople--things in_t he - 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles » worker tralta used by AELs or . 
Holland's attributes.) Wherever possible * these: schemes will. be 
tSited against available data (e»g,V Parnei NLS, Project- Talen 
and 1970 Census) to identify factors associated: with occupational 
mobility, - 

Other short-term policy studies will ^oftine (a) vthe severity of ^ 
present mismatches between skill preparation and Job openings, 
for high schoolj technical school and college graduates* (b) the 
extent of ^ the problem of Jobs with no qualified applicants in 
times of unemployment, and the educational: requirements of those 
Jobs, (c) why college enrollments are climbing :when only 20%. of V . ; 
the jobs of the future are projected t©_ require advanced training, 
and (d) the reasons why some people have little difficulty In: 
'horizontal and vertical mobility irtille others encoun^r substantial 
problems in locating additional or better work.' 

A needs survey of transferable skills will be conducted to Identify 
those groups in the population who have or are likely to have an 
Inadequate stock of generallzaUe skills that facilitate occupational 
mobility* Work will build on preliminary Identification of taxonomies 
of transferable skills '^Identified during FY 1976* Using analyses of 
extant data on the topics , ^ recommendations for the collection of 
additional Information to plan needed pro^^rms will be prepared. 

Grants to study and define transferable skills and career preparation 
in four areas i (a) . emerging Job fields such as envlroniaental . 
control, ^b) chronically undersuppiied fields such as off ice occupa- ; 
tions arid mechanical repair, (c) ^pandlng Job fields sUch as health . 
service occupations., and (d) economically impacted fields such as , 
liberal arts and teaching. For each of the four fields, a consortium 
involving professional or bccupatlonal associations ^ education 
institutions and manpower researchers will be asfeed to identify (1) 
what skills and abilities would maximize transferability into the 
field from other occupations | (2) what skills and abilities aiready 
developed could - transfer to other pceupatiensi and (3) what addltipnal 
education would better prepare learners for vertical and horiMntal 
mobility* A contractor will be selected to coordinate the wo^ of 
the^four grantees and with work en specific occupational sectors 
supported by the Office of Education and the pepartment of Labors . 

Conferences on transferable skills , continued from an FY 1976 
series, drawing on the emerg'lng desire and need of both business 
and education leaders to work together to Improve the transition 



"from sehool to work* ^e cpnfarencas' will focus on analysas: of : : 
key issues such as national and regional policy^p^tioas for matchi^^ 
Individuals with jobs and reducing tha waste of skill 'UnderutlllMtlon 
the usa of placament rates for the avaluation and rattng of Jiecondary 
^school programs, and additional davelopmant needed to the 
teaching of thofsa skills which hettdr prepara Individuals to^^^^M 
with changing occupational demand*' - ; ' 

A needs survey ,^of transf arable skills* to identify those groups 
in tha population who have or are likely, to have an inadaquate 
stock of skills (transferable) that iacilltate occupational mobility* 
Work will build on prallminary identification of taxonomies of 
transfarable skills (in FY^ 1976) and analysas. of ^axtant .data .oa- tha 
topics p and result In racommandatlons for the collaction of . additional 
Inf ormation=j to plan needad programs* ' 

Ref arances , ^ . " 

(1) As the Bell/Goldwln exchange cited in footnote 1^ of Fart II 
suggests, '-genarally" doesn'^t mean everyone* Some advocate, 
complete merging of j>.^catlonal and academic education to 
equip all thosa leaving school with at least one Imadiately 
salable skill. Others faar vocatlonall^ation of education 
md assart that the critical^ analytic mind and humanistic 
perspactive associated' with liberal arts education are the ^ 
most widaly salable of skills, now and foraver more, ^ 

(2) See, for axam'ple, James O'Toole, "The reserve army of the 
underamplbyed". Change , May' 1975, pp 26-33* 



STRATEGTf .'PACKAOE 8i STUDY OF RISP6nSIBIL1TY AND FEASIBILITX OF , 
. COORDINATED PLANNING FOR CAREER PREPMATION 

1, Thm pgoblam ■ , . 

Coordinated. planning ty labor unions* Industry, aducators and 
manpower planners across seeondary and postsecondary, and private 
and public institutions Is believed to be essential for prdvlding 
ef f active career preparat Ion* National reports and surveys have- 
consistently indicated that one^^aason why career preparation for 
graduates of high schools and postsecondary Institutes Is Inadequate 
is that better planning across typically Isola'Md and unedordinated 
sac tors iiL needed* . 

Such a recomandatlon Is ^arcely new* toftt is -Uncertain: is. . . 
iiho should do this planning, how to bring the right groups together, 
what precise func^jions and responsibilities should be fulfilled,' and 
tdiat resources should be coordinated* Many people believe that 
coordinated planning la a local problem and should be under t^aken by 
local councils* On the other, hand, current planning takes place 
typically at the national, stata or regional levels, more tHan at ^ 
.the local level* Such planning councils, in addition, often have 
been limited to planning for vocational preparation, particularly . 
disadvantaged adults, or unemployed youth,: and have not Included ^ v 
planning ,for career preparation of college bound students, students 
not enrolled In vocational education programs, or in many instances, 
for the adult learner and the student enrolled In comunlty colleges 
^proprlatary institutions and four ^yaar colleges* CoDrdlnation Mth 
the t^de range of training sponsored by business. Industry and the 
government is^ scarce* , * ■ 

V ■ , ^ - ■ ^ -. ' ^ ' 

In addition, organizational donstralnts to codrdinated planning 
are often severe and ince^tlyes for coordination relatively few* ^ 
By law, most curriculim and .operational planning for secondary 
school general and academic curricula must meet state standards 
-^dlthin the decisions of locally-elected Boards of Education* , ' 
CoBmunity colleges and local institutions of higher learning 
operate under different governance systems, usually responslb;,e 
to Boards of Trustees (for private organizations) and %o state 
boards of higher education and/or state boards f or^ comunity 
colleges* Tftesfe bodies may not be directly responsible to other 
public post-secondary governance and planning* systems* Mahpower 
training programs operated through the Department of Labor or ' 
Social Rehabilitation.^ Services typically report through their 
state or regional ^ekcy authorities and coordination of long-term 
planning with other education institutions is limited. What has ^ 
been said about planning for curriculum applies to other educational 
components affecting the relation between education and work, 
particularly counseling and placement, , ^ 
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It not surprising that at a national confarenee of eareer / ' 
educatoM and vocational educators, one of tha highast priorltias 
was "show us at laast one place where coordinated planning works." 

Recant history r ■ - . ^ . 

^^^Ma^are examples of state and regional coordinated planning for 
vocational education which can proyida soma guidance and organiMtlonal 
structures* responBiblllties and effectiveness. Ragibnali^ecT 
. planning councils for vocational arid taehnlcal education, in New York ; 
State, for example, offer one approach. Some states have Implamanted / 
broad K-12 planning for career education that might be axtended to ? 
secondary ^and^postsecondary institutions. Parent -Mvlsory Councils ( 
that- are part of many, compensatory education progr^s probably have ' 
some leasong to teach on^'ways in which an advisory body other than * \ 
the Board of Education can legally and effectlvaiy be used by the 
schools* There are other* instances (for example, HIE ^ a EBCE Mdels; \ 
the Skyline Canter in Dallas, Texas and/ProJect 70 in Calif or^a) \ 
where the business and labor community have become partners in / ' 
public education. The Jepartment' of Labor local planning for [' 
CETA is still another approach. Planning In these latter entitles, ' 
however, often Is focused on use of public employment funds or ' 
constrained by Jurisdictional boundaries and limited program funding. 

Eecommendatlons to establish or l^rove the\ operation of Industry, 
labor and educational advisory groups appear widely i In the GAO 
report on vocational education, in Project Baseline reports, in 
reports on career educatlop by such groups as the National Chamber 
of Co^erce, in the reports of the cpnunisslons on the reform of 
secondary and postsepondpry education, in policy analyses of provision 
,of life-long learning, and in studies of .how t© improve^ the transition 
from youth to adulthood. ' j 

V . ^ ./ . > 

.^cept for one study funded by the Institute in FY 1974 and completed 
in FY 1975 Vat the Collage Bitrance lamination Board (CEEB) and. 
Project Baseline reports, there have been few surveys^ of the linkage 
between a variety of education providers and education "dons^ers". i 
Little is known about what organisational models have been tried out 
for coo;rdlnated planning and what, on the baBSs; of available data, 
seem to be their success and failures* To fo«ter better career 
preparatidn,. as well as access to work and to education for uslnj or 
obtaining skills needed for work, the GlfeB study recomendei testing 
several variations of a model for lockl coordinated planning and 
comparing the characteristics of these models with the "natural 
laboratory" of state and regional planning programs. ^ ' 



Pro.1 acted FY 77 Activities' 

Operation of four pilot . cDmaunlty councils selected' from eight "( 
communities awafe^d "design grants in; FY 1976, Awards will be . 
made to consortia of LEAD'S* the private sector (business, labor,/ 
and cOBanunlty representatives), and government agencies. Each erf 
those eight cotounlties will design a council structure w^th o^e / 
of two broad functions"(l ) collaborative planning a review /of 
e3cistlng local resources, aimed at better use of existing reMUCces,, 
and (2) delivery of services 'directly through such a council/ 
structure to augment local programs or provide needed local/alterna^ 
tive programs. As well, each community will develop prpblpa analyses 
ai^d program plans for work lit-^ne of four domains of activity i 
improving cre,dehtialling of transferable skills for indlvldua^^ 
-formal =snd^nonformal_tr:aini^ of 
career preparation In course offerings at the secondary a^ 
seicondary leveli helping persons match themselves with work through 
competency assessment, guidance, counseling and placement services | 
and Improving the employers-stated^ specif Icatlon of educational 
requirements for work and planning Job redesign for persons under^ 
eraplQyed* At the end of FY 1976, each consortium will have produced 
a council structure^ operating procedures, problem analysis, and 
program plan for its locale, 

In FY 1977, each of the four pilot sites will receive funds to 
supplement planning and ope^ration of coordinated planning and 
special services* needed in one or more of the four program areas 
above. In FY 1978 and FY 1979* support will be reduced by 50% 
toch year. ^ • ^ 

■ : ' ' = . ' ^ ■ / C 

Evaluation ^ of state and regional planning approaches Identified 
in the 1975-1976 planning studies and of; the community council ' 
"consortiumV approach ^ to inform declson-makers of the costs, 
feasibility and effectiveness of the different organization models 
in improving planning for and delivery of career preparation ^ 
services. 1 ; 

Relationahip of profroaed activities to completed or ongoing work 

The FY 74 CEEP project studied (a) the nature and quality of 
major elements and components of career education programs at the 
**state and ^local levels (b) the linkages needed to insure these 
elements and components are Integrated, and (c).how to achieve 
effective K-12 career education coordination. On the basis of 
workshops, conferences, surveys and policy analysis of alternatlvas, 
the-study recommended ways NIE could provide high--quality Information 
to practitioners on how to strengthen their career education linkages 
Study" recoMieridatloris are the basis for guidelines for the FY 1976 
awards for pilot coEMunity councils- ; 
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STRATEGY PACMGE 9t BTUDY Mm IMPROVE ..CIRTIFICATION OP OCCUPATIONAL 
' . COMPETENCIES AFTER GRIGGS 



1 m The problem . ^ . , . . , 

: Judicial history of the Qrlggs v. Duke Power Company and 
ralatad court decisions is testimony to^ the limitations of > 
presently avairabla ways of assessing competeneies essential to 
adequate or superior perforaance on a job. The Gr legs arid 
related decisions have ruled that tests or other devlees cannot 
be used to select employees where the result of such use 1. 
discriminatory and where the relevance of the flection criteria 
to occupationml performance, has notabeen deaonstraced* fending ^ ^ L 
cases Include challenges to Civil Service examinations a's well as ; 
to measures used by certain bustoess and industries* /In a second ! 
gerieratloh of cases, -the aceeptabiilty of tests designed afte^ 
Griggs for compliance with the courts is about to be tested. ; 1 

Bie implications of Griggs m^ be far-reaching for diducatlon as' . ! 

well as for emplo^ent:* It may not be long before educatlonai I . 

institutions are challenged In court to demonstrate that their /. 

certification and preparatlbn /for occupations is relevant to ' ^ I 

employee selection criteria and to occupational performaneeV I , 

Parallel Issues exist .In^ education: and the private sector where ! 
the use of such certification procedureis as the-* District of 

Coliimbla Bar acralnation and the National Teacher &cminatldn ' . ! 
have been alleged tqVbe discriminatory and irrelevant to 

performance as a lawyer or a teachers - * . y. 

The Griggs decision raised questions about the measurement bf j 
. occupational competencies which may encourage more the' . : 
improvements in test development and measurement* In . the memtlms , ^ 1 
eiducators and emplokprs seeking to comply with Griggs and related ( : 
decisia^s may soon ffeed - access to 'Information about available 
alternatives given the state of the art In occupatlonai . 
competencies assessment. ■ ^ ^ J 

Recent history * ' ! : 

= ■ " .... / , . ■ - ■ 

Wiile, there are several rjvlews of the Griggs decision and It^ 
educational implications ^ and gf assessment practices of , 
employers in hiring decisions ^ there is no visible Federal ^ 
activity^ which brings together what is , known about occupational 
competency assessment or provides aislstance to education T"~ 
institutions seeking to comply with Griggs . There has baen prior 
Federal support ; for research regarding the fairness of college 
entrance tests and some of this work may be applicable^ to occupational 
competency measurement questions* » » 
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3» Propdsed FY 77 Activities 

a, . Short"-term policy studiea of (a) the Federal, state fnd local 
. tola in effecting changes in .competency-based and norm-referenced 
teatlng programs as a requ?reraent for admission to pQst--secondary 
inatitutiona; and (b) the Federal, state and locaO^rale-inr developing 
legisiatlon to protect consumers of adult education and training 
prograisa intended to provide clearly-certified salable skills. 

Survey of cethods us^d for educational requirement specif Icatlon _ 

iiiiatitutions as affected, by recent court decisions , and the competency 
osaea^taent techniques being used in a sample of sacondary and 
posjt'-secondary Institutions* 

■ ■■■ •• ■• ■ : ■ ■■ ' V" ' ^ 

gg ^^^rch on uaya to Improve the construction and validation of 
:occut>«cidtial compete^^^ use by educational institutions, 

4» Kfef arences .. • . 

: (I) Sheila Huff , "Credential! in^ Test or by Begraoei Title 

¥11 of thtt Civil Rights vice and Griggs v Duke Power Company/' 
. - Harvard: ■Edu catlonaL Revl^^^ Vol. No. 2, Hay 1974, pp. - 

C 2 ) I var r g » gducat^ and Jos; T he Great Training Robbery^^ 
Bo^itont Beacon Presfi, 1971* . ' 
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ST^TEGY PACKAGE 10. • EFFECTS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTOR FINANCIAL 

ASSISTANCE FOR ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION ON 
PARTICIPATION AND COMPLETION RATES. 



1. The pgQblem . 

Llfe-'long laarnlng and recurreot education may ba luKury for 
seaev but Is a necessity for manyj including adults facing Job 
obsoleneance^ women who must re-^enter the labor force as haads of 
housaholds or to help sustain the family, y qun g adults who hjiya 
steppe^ out of school and now find they are unpraparad to earn a 
living* Psychologically, such education may be a necessity for 
many people with years of , productiva work before tham who would 
otherwise be trapped in an occupation which no longer fits their 
Interests and abilltias* 

Studies by tha Carnegie Commission, the Conmaission on Non-Traditional 
Education! tha National Opinion Rasearch Corporation, the Office of 
Education, and the National .Advisory Council on Adult Mucation,. 
as wall as the Kerr report to OECD on life-long learning and the 
Faure reporf- to UNESCO have all conflrmad that.milliona of adults 
want to continua their education, many" for occupational purposes, 
but that they are pravanted from doing so by a variety of. barriarss 
Of these, lack of money was saan as tha greatest barrier. Lack 
of transportation, child. care, money for books and other expanses, 
and lack of time were also frequantly cited* 

Some, but not all, of thasa other barriers are ailso related to 
lack of funds- For some adults, the cost of transportation is 
too high; others could find good child care in their communities 
if they had the money 6© pay for such services. Money for books 
and other expanses such as lab faas can be a direct financial 
barrier. Lack of releasad time from employmant*-mi4. the inability 
to absorb the loss of income that taking lea^^p without pay would 
mean are also hurdles to face* j 

Recent _hi_story 

"Pluralism'* charactariEas the financing of Amerlca^post-sacondary 
education parhaps better than any other word., Hia Mtire post- 
secondary education entarprise recaivad almost $30 billion In 
1971--72 from a multiplicity of sourceai local state and fadaral 
government; personal savings and philanthropy i voluntary gifts of 
corporations and foundations | and from tha revenue producing ' 
activities of the Institutions thamselves* Of the $30 billion 
total, almost $6 billion derives from personal savings and represents 
tuition and fees payments made by students. In addition to this 
affiount, students contributed $4« 4 billion which they received as 
financial aid from various sources. Wiat are these i sources of aid? 
l^a^/are predominantly tax-generatedi 88% of the $4.4 billion is 
from federal funds, and 7% is from statas. The remaining 5% of ' 
financial aseslstance was contributed by the, private sector* 
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thm Fadaral government assists post-secondary students prtaarlly 
through six programs funded through the U. S, Office of Educationj* 
through the "01 Bill", of the Veterans Administration^ and through 
the Social Security Survivors Benefits plan of the Social Security 
Administration. Ml of these programs assist students, either 
directly or through the institution th«y have chosen. Students 
who attend less than half-time are excluded from all but the SSIG 
and the 01 Bill programs while f ull-^time attendance is a requirement 
under the BEOG and Social Security Survivors Benefit Plan. Eligibility 
-for-^oan programs^varle&^y-atafee4--al-^^ 
part-^tlme enrollment and some require full-time enrollment- 

In addition to these major federal programs * 28 states administer 
financial assistance plans ^ich aid students directly. State 
aid is usually granted on the basis of need and most often requires 
full-time enrollment. Almost 740^000 students benefitted in 1973-74 
from state-funded programs. Existing state ^and federal student aid 
progrms serve as a notable precedent for our proposed initiatives. 

Lack of money for tuition Is particularly severe for part-time 
students, ^e American Council on Education; reports that^although 
66 percent of the institutions In a' survey charged higher tuition 
per credit Vour to part-tiiiie than to full-time students, part-time 
students are generally not eligible for or able to obtain Federal 
student aid. Only 15 percent of the states make financial assistance 
available to any part-time student^ and part-time study is not 
permitted — at any educational level— ^under the Social Security 
Survivors Benefits programs* Most adults are part-time students | 
and most part-time students are adults* Both ways, the restriction 
on public financial assistance for post-secondary education falls 
most heavily on the adult population. , ^ ^ 

In the private sector, employee financial assistance plans usually 
operate in the following manners the eligible employee first seeks ^ 
approval for the Intended course(s), presents evidence of having 
successfully completed the work at an approved institution, and then 
receives a refund for tuition and sometimes for other education 
related expenses . While estimates of private sector funds are 
difficult to obtain, their value as a financing mechanism for 
employed workers seeking educational and .occupational advancement 
may go as high as $500 million yearly, if fully utilised. 



* Theye are the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG), the 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG), the College Work 
Study Program (CWS), the Subsidised Insured Loan (SIL) and the 
Direct Stude'nt Loan Program (DSL), and the State Student Incentive 
Grant Program (SSIu). 
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Despite the apparent plethora of -money for post-secondary education, 
adults are often hard pressed to find sources of direct financial 
assistance. 

Adults seeking part-time education for career development suffer 
an additional inequality In public support for post-secondary 
education. Studenta attending college full-time may deduct such 
eKpenses from their income tax^ even where the purpose of college 
attendance is tr alnlng_ f or a new oc cupatlon . Par t-^time students _ _ 
can only deduct educational expenses required to maintain currpnt 
occupational skills or expenses required as a condition of present 
employment. Again ^ most adults are attending school part--time and 
most are seeking career development not maintenance of present 
skills. * 

Even when financial assistance is available * preliminary study 
suggests that present conditions or usage are reducing adult 
participation rates* Industry, for example, ^has set up plans 
which provide, money for workers to take courses, but at present, 
less than 5% of these educational monies are being used* In^ one 
study s approximately 200 companies with five million eligible 
employees offered a variety of tuition aid plans. The usage rate 
was still about 4%. One large company which provides $750 per 
worker annually for educational activities and had, potentially, 
$280 million annually available for workers ^ reports a 41 usage 
rate. A survey to be conducted in FY 1976 of the utlization of 
these private sector funds will provide a better understanding of 
the causes of under-utillEation. Among the candidate conditions i 
requirement of a B average or better before tuition is refunded j 
(which may frighten adults accustomed to educational problems 
and who feel "rusty" after years away from school) r lack of rqleased 
time for workers with heavy family responsibilities | and discourage-- 
ment over the slow rate of progress toward a degree at a one-course- 
a-semester pace. 

Whefe public sector financial aid is available ^ problems include 
restriction of the use of funds for tuition assistance when adults 
may need supplementary money for books ^nd other education-related 
expenses I pay back times ^ich are too close together and over too 

' ^ft a time for adults who may Just be ri-^entering the labor market 
i^ud have low incomes; loan maximums per year that require stringir.g 
out education a course*^a-aemester where higher maximum loans or 
grants might permit a full simmer^s study or other concentrated 
programJi 

NI^ proposes a series of activities determine the conditions ^ 
of usage and eligibility of financial assistance for adult post- 
■econdarty education .that will increase prticipation and completion 
rates- . / 
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3. -. Pr oposad FY 77 Activities 

'~ - — ' 4, ' 

a* Stata-level financial aid experiment * This axperiment will test 
tha hypoChasia that decreaplng the amount of time necessary to 
complete a post-seGondary aducatlon program by Incraasing the 
amount of financial aid will increase^ the participation rate of 
the adults age 25 Co 55 who have complated at least a high school 
aducatlon and seek part-time education for career development* 
In conduct Ing^hls _gxperiment^ ^l E _wlljL_j #jg availabla to students 
^a^^m^of^'mone^^ of a grant or loan which is to be used 

in conjunction with an eKistlrig state ,;lan of financial tuition 
assistance^ Trend •comparisons „of participation rates will be^ 
made In an axparimental region as wall as with a comparison, region 
which receives only the tuition assistance. 

b* State adoption of other approaches i The state-level experiment 

will provide a test of one financing mechanism. Several approaches 
to providing support have been sketched out or designedp Including 
various forms of tax credits and deductions; for educational expansas, 
a "human Investmant fund" to be supported in a number of ways 
(possibly through unemployment compansation reserves) and conmunlty 
service fellowships now being considered ^In California* In FY 1976^ 
the Institute will support an analysis and systems recommended for 
the United States, Information about financing machanlsms being 
tried out in Europe, and s'uggestions for incremental changes or 
adaptions of existing financial aid programs t^at could increase 
their value for adult learners. 

In FY 1977s the Instltuta will support further analysis and adaption 
of these approaches by three to four states, who are apparently very 
skriously Intarest'ed in expanding their adult education programs* 
The application may be targeted to certain groups, (for example, 
modification of loan programs to facilitate re-entry of women or 
utilisation by low-income minority group members) or be Intended for 
all adult residents. Further Institute support would be for evalua- , 
tlon of the effectiveness of whatever programs are presented to 
state laglelaturas and to report on the modifications and changes in 
the designs to keep other states abreast of new approaches to 
financing life-long education* " ^ 

' c. Policy ^studies on the modification of existing industry-level 

programs or the design of new financial assistance plans for; (1) 
employees of small firms which Visually do not provide tuition 
assistance, (2) the self-employed, and (3) professional and technical 
personnel. 

dp' Development and tasting of changes in existing employee tuition 

assistance and worker ra-trainlng plans to find out Itow participation 
can be incriased. ^ese stadias will be based on a FY 1976 survey 
of reasons for non-participation In existing plane, and are being 
developed with the cooperation of AFL/CIO, All Institute funds in 
FY 1977 will be used for evaluation, since cooperating unions and 
' employers are expected to support recommended changes directly. 

■ 87, ■ , . 
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Dissemination of five years of research, policy studies and develops 
ment on ways of Increasing edulc education for career development 
through conferences and workshops* 
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FOOTNOTES 

1« The' Fourth Annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitudaa toward 
Education conducted :>k Septambar 1972 ^(Phl Delta KapplCn t 
Saptember 1972s pp. 33^46) concludes that "Marlcaps are 

tic al—peopl a - wh o h a 1 la va— f4.TOly--^ha t— edue^MOT— Is 
road to success in lifa," When those polled ware askad why 
they wanted thair children to get an . educations 44% raplieds 
"to gat better Jobs." Thirty-eight percent ariiwereds "to aake 
mora money* achieve financial success." In the 1973 Gallup 
Poll 5 adults were asked to rate tha impprtance o£\ schooling "to 
ona^'a future success*" ieventy-^slK parcant replleds "extremely 
important." Thosa who indicated their feelings about the 
importance of aducatlon had charigad over the years wera askad 
to rata their changing views. T^a graat majority replied their 
balief In education as a "kay to pne^s success" had baan^ 
strengthanad. \ 

"■ , ^ . : ' : ■= . ' \ 

A national random sample of adults (Paul T. Hill, Public Vlaws 
on tha Oblectives of Secondary Educations Tha Ragults of a \ 
Survey » National Inetituta of Education, November . 1973) found 
"a strong and consistent preference for Job skills above all 
othar outcomas" of a high school education. Virtually all 
subgroups in tha population^marrled,. unmarriad| those in high^ 
middla and lower status Qccupations| those in urban* small 
towrss rural areas s by sax, age* ethnicity s and region — agraac 

on the prima importance of job skills. 

It Is* howavar, also' true that some educators * labor union 
officials and othars have raservatlons about placing high 
priority on aducatlon as preparation for work. For eKamplei, a 
survay of 1,020 members of Phi Delta ^ppa showed that "devalop 
skills to antar a specific field of work rafi^ced 16th out of 18 
goals for education. The samp Item was ranked first by faculty 
members at tha Univesity of Toledo Conaaunity and Technical 
College. The Fifth Annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes 
toward Education, cltad above, also reported that nlna of tan 
of tha 1,627 adults surveyed answered in the affirmative 
to the question I "Should public schools give more emphasis to a 
study of trades, ^rofassions and business to help students 
decide otf their careers*" the report concludes, "The message 
seems quite clear that employabillty as , a goal of education is 
a major point of contradiction between what society wants and 
the goals shown by the Phi Delta Kappan and other educators." 
(Phi Delta Kappan » February 1973, p. 439| Phi Delta Kappan > toy 

* 1975 Issue on Haw Paths to Adulthood ; Howard R. Bowan, "Eight 
Misconceptions"^ Study^'conralsslon on Undergraduate Education 
'and the Education of Teachers, December 1973, pp# 5-7* For 

[ soma rejounders to critics i see Kenneth B. Hoyt, "Answering the 
Critics of Career JEducation", undatad) y , 



According to Pa tar F. Mulrhaad, then Aasoclata CoMiaslonar of 
the U, S* Office of Education^ "Each year about 2.5 million 
young people conclude thair formal schooling™perhEps by simply 
dropping out of school or college^-^wlth no preparation for job.* 
Added to the loss of potential earning power for dropouts is 
the financial loss to the nation in terms of costs for education 
and possible welfare and other social costs. Hie eKpendituras 
for the education of these 2.5 million students have been 
cpjnputed at about 1 28 blilionj_ _abo,ut..one_third 
billion cost of education in 1970-1971." .(Peter F. Muirhaad* 
"Federal Initiatives and Career Educations" Proceedings ^of the 
Conference on Career Education , Umy 1972s Educational Testing 
Service-) 

The Manpower Report of the President stated in 1968' that 56% of 
all high 'School graduates receive some form of job guidance or 
counseling compared to only 22% of high school dropouts. The 
quality of this counseling is cast. into doubt by a recent 
survey. of the career development of 32,000 high school students. 
The survey found that a although 55% of the llth graders had 
"given a lot of' thought" about why their first two job choices 
were right for thgms 59% did not know where to begin to prepare 
for their first choices , 43% were unsure of the amount of 
education required, and 68% were only fairly sure or were 
unsure of their career cholcaSi With regard to the basis for 
their "decisions"* 59% or more had never or only once talked 
with workers in the occupation of their own first choice, had 
never taken a course related to that career choice, visited 
local industries, businesses or workplaces related to that 
choice, attended a career fair, or taken part in a practice or 
actual Job interview- With regard to career planning, 61% 
believed moat persons never change jobs throughout their adult 
lives and 43% believe unemployment rates are lower for youth 
than adults. ^ ) 

The authors concluded, "...student expressed need for help 
in career planning is in sharp contrast with the amount of help 
students feel chey have received. This discrepancy is reflected 
in what students have (and more often* haven^t) done to prepare 
for the difficult career decisions they face. Lack of knowledge 
about the world of work and career planning process also 
testifies to their need for help. Considered together, we 
believe these three vantage points for .viewing students' career 
development provide a consistent' and disBffal pictirre. If we 
were speaking of physical development gather than career 
developm^htj we would describe American youth as hungry, 
malnouriahed and physlcaJly retarded." (Predigers Dale J*, 
Rothp John Dp, and Noeth, Rl-chard J. Nationwide Study of 
Student Carer peveloproenti Summary of Raaults . toer lean 
College Testag Program, Report No. 61, . November 1973, p. 



Indepandant verification of the students' self-raport comes 
from two surveys of employers j one Gonducted by independent 
evaluators for the Chicago Public School systems and the other 
by the Manpower Research Council* In the first study, Walberg 
and Sigler report that "One problem of considerable concern 
to personnel staffs is counseling in the schools *-« according to 
personnel managers, far t*" ^ few counselors were reaching far 
too few students resultir in graduates having little knowledge 
of the world of work. The students are in many cases totally 
unprepared to move in to car eers" s^ ted to themi" for" they " really ' 
have little idea of what careers they might like^ what careers 
they are suited for* or what their chosen career will demand in 
terras of education. Interpersonal relations, appearance and 
work attitudes." The Manpower Research Council, in a Spring 
1972 survey of employers representing firms with over 650^000 
workers, report that more and better quality job-related 
counseling ranked second and much earlier exposure ta. career 
opportunities and career guidance ranked fourth among the top 
five suggestions on how to increase the employability of youth* 
(Herbert J# Walberg and Jeanne Sijler, "Business vlewg education 
in Chicago"* Phi Delta. Kappan > May 1975^ pp. 610-612- The 
Manpower Research Council, The Employability of Youth , Report 
No- 7i undated)* 

According to Karabel, only 3B% of the students en roll ed in j 
community colleges complete the course in four years, with 2% 
still enrolled* About 25 to 351 of all students once enrolled 
in community colleges transfer to four year colleges although 
it is not known what proportion of these are drop outs and what 
percent transfer after completing the two-year degree* In 
comparison, about 47% of th^e enrolled in four year colleges 
complete their course of st^^^^n four years with 11% still 
enrolled* (Jerome Karabel, "Community colleges and social 
stratification," Harvard Education Review , Vol. 42, No. 
November 1972, pp, 531=562.) 

With regard to preparations while the number of individuals 
unemployed because they are uhprepared for job openings that 
are going begging in a conununity is not known, surveys of 
functionar' literacy and basic skills suggest that at least 30% 
of the population between the ageas of TS and 35 are unable to 
function at the eighth grade level apparently required for most 
j obs in our economy . (Adult Functional Competencyi A Report 
to the Office of Education Dissemination Review Panel . APL 
Study I University of Texas at Austin, undated; Thomas Sticht 
et al. Reading for Work, HumRRO, 1975.) 

Paradoxicaliy , at the same time that functional illiteracy 
is apparently a serious problem, so may be over^education 
for employment. Employers are predicted to raise the minimum 
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degrees required for workj a response in turn predicted by 
O'Toole and others to causa widespread job dissatisfaction 
among the underemployed of the future. Even now, unemployment 
among college graduates, particularly liberal arts graduates^ 
is rising* It is estimated that about 50% of the June 1975 
liberal arti graduates were be unable to find jobs in their 
fields for which they are trained^ The apparent oversupply of 
teachers in some areas p the undersupply of teachers in speciall-^ 
ties such as education for the handicapped and adult education, 
and the glut/shortage crisis for aerospace engineers .and„en 
resource engineers are among the problems leading many to 
conclude that the educational system is insufficiently responsive 
to changes in the labor market and^ that better projections of 
the impact of economic changes on human resource requirements 
are needed. (College Placement Council. A Study of 1974-"75 
Beg inning. Offers . Report No. 2j ^farch 1975. Bowens as noted 
earlier s and others disagree* however, maintaining that (a)' 
demand/supply ar^ already as self-currectlng as they can be in 
our ecpnomy and (b) that the match between supply and~ demand is 
the wrong criterion of^education.) 

According to Willard WirtE, fo^rmer Secretary of Labor, "There 
is an increasing sense of the loss and cost in both human and 
system terms of the failure to provide mid-*career educational 
and retraining opportunities for women whQ want to mdve froin 
motherhood^s preoccupation to something else, for people who 
lose their jobs to machines, for th^p^e\who simply find or 
decide that there are other things^^they want to da..^and could, 
if there were a retraining opportunity." (Willard Wirtz^ 
Statement before the Subconmiittee on Labdr» Healthy Education 
and Welfare of the Hougg Coinmittee on Appropriations , May 16, 
1974,. p. 7. ) [ ~ 7" ' 

In 1972* nearly one out of every eight adults participated 
in adult education^ nearly half were in occupational training 
programs and most paid their own way. The CoDmission on 
Non-Traditional Study found, however, that 53% of their national 
sample of adults, represented 42.3 million would--be learners, 
^iteJi the cost of education, including taitlon apd all incidental 
as major barriers to their education. But 4ven wheye low cost 
educational opportunities are, available, e.g., through community 
colleges, adults do not take advantage of the opportunities 
because they are discouraged. by the number of ye^rs required to 
complete programs on a part-^time basis* Where they have ^ 
thought serioi^ly of enrolling full-^time, they are dissaudefl by 
the loss of earned Income ^hey would have to' forego and their 
inability to pay for child car,e and transportation expfnses. 
(The Connnission on Non-Traditional Study, Diverfllty by Dyign , 



.with regard to midlife career changes i according to a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics survey of 70 million i^arlcana at work in 
January 1966^ about 5^5 million ware tnjm occupation different 
from the ona thay follpwad in January of 1965» Pascal at al. , 
raviewing these and other data^ conclude that there Is a "sad 
irony#" Tha most promiaing candldatas for radiraction programs 
are the least likely to need them and thus to ambraca the 
opportunity*.. Workars engaged in routlni^ed jobs, aspacially 
Jobs that entail dealing with data and materials instead of 
other people* **are likely ta be the most boredj alienated or 
dissatisfied with work and to care the^^ost^^deeply -for change--^ 
or to ba catapulted into change willy-nilly through) loss of, 
jobs. At tha first glance^ such workers appear to be prime 
candidates for redirection biit actually they dread change more 
than any other group, the moreso if thay suffer the Additional 
disadvanta'gtf of limited education* They are the l^ast likely 
to enter novel situations voluntarily s especially ones that 
require new learning*" A similar concern has been expressed by 
labor union leaders, who find workers fall to enroll In the 
retraining progrMs won as a labor benefit In .negotiations. 
(Samuel Sab en, "Occupational mobility of employer workers" 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1967, pp* 31*38* Mso^ ^thony J* 
Pascal et^sr.~, An jyaliiatlon of Policy-Related Research 
for Mid-Lifa Career Redirectionr Vol* II— Major EindlnRS ^ Santa 
Monica, Cal* i The Rand Corporation, R--1582/2, NSF, February 
1975, p. 159.) 0 

As one example of these problems, the 1974 Pregldent ^ s Economifi 
Repor t to Congress stated that although the proportion p£ woman 
in the labor force has Increased from 33,9% of all women of 
working age in 1950 to 43.3% in 1970» the distribution of women 
in various occupational groups Is virtualiy unchanged. For 
eKample, 1*2% of all engineers ware woman In 1950* and 
were women tn 1970. The report concludes that discrimination^-^ 
either direct or based on cultural dlstinctions^^cont^nues. 

One of* the reasons why these apparent inequities and others, 
such as unequal pay for equal work, continue is direct discrimi-- 
nation which is now prohibited by law but which often must be 

' fought on 'a case^by^case basis. Evidence is accumulating, 
however, that self-^imposed limitations on occupational choice, 
aspirations, career commitment and scholastic motivation 
related to preparation accounts for a substantial part of the 

^ con tlnvLftd- inequality and subsequent economic risks for women 
and minorities. (Marilyn Steele, WpmenJ in Vj>cationa_l_ Edu^at ion ■ 
Flagstaff, ArlEonai Project Baseline, October 1974, pp. 1--23| 
David Gold, SpclaliEation^ J:p_Occupatlonal Roles » Menlo Park> . 
Calif. I Portola Institute, February 1974| S.'Bem and D* Bern, 
Tralningljhe. Woman to Know Her Placei Jhe Joclal Antecedents 
o f Women In the Wo r Id o f _W_o rk , Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education, 1973i id±t^ Ruina, Women, in Scien ce and TecjinQlpmr, 
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Cambridge, Masai MaesaGhusetts Institute of Technology s 1974} 
Louise Vettar, David W* Stockburger, and Christine Brosep 
Career Guidance Haterialsi_ _ ImpllcEtions fQr_Women^8 Career 
Development t Columbus, Ohloi Center for Vocational Education, 
Research and Devalopment Series No. 97^ June 1974*) 

7* As an example, Dornbusch concludos, ''•••women do lessvwell 
In mathematics from adolescence through adulthood because (a) 
they aspire to Jobs which they don't think will require mathema- - , 
tics, (b) they are not pressured as much to do well In mathema- ' 

_ tics, and (c) whM this performance 

to lack of ability^ which In turn discourages effort,-* (Stanford 
Dornbusch, "To Try or not to Try," Stanford Magazine , Fall/Wintier 
1974, Vol. 4, No, 2, p, 2.) / 

8. A survey examining the relation of schooling to future occupa- 
tions reported data from over 1500 students in mliddle class, 
inner city and vocationally oriented schools in California, 
Students were not turned 'off from worki for both sexes and 
every ethnic group, about 90S said that their jobs would be 
very Important or extremely ImportMt to their future happlnes#. 
When asked to select their most likely futuri_pccupatlon8, few 
could do so with confidence, Mmost all checked more than one 
occupation and these often required totally different educational 
preparation (underlining added). TOe gccupatlonal aspirations 
for both men and js^omen were often unrealistic. Dornbusch 
writes, "It is sad to read that a high school Junior *wan to be 
dokter. There are many jobs for which educational achievement 
is a prerequisite and it Is unfortunate that some students 
aspire to Jobs they can's spell, like 'arktek' or 'Injner'i" 
(Dornbusch, op j^cl^ , , p. 2.) ^ 

In another/ survey of 229 students from 12 high schools across 
Hew York, Russell found that the majority of student^s selected 
their high school course because "they liked the curriculum" 
and not on the basis of the kinds of jobs completiiig this 
curriculum would enable them to enter. (Donovan Russell, 
"School programs I the basis of choice" Career Cpmentary j 
Cornell' Institute for Research and Development im Occupational 
Education, -Vol. Ill, No. 6, 1974, p. 7#) 
■ ' \ 

9i Westbrook found that only 18% of k sample, of 2,500 high school 
Juniors had realistic educational and occupational plans 
when self-reported Interests and abilities were compared with 
their educational and'' occupational choices* Over 601 had 
.choices Judged as severely unrealistic, (Bert W, Westbrook and 
^ Joseph W, Parry-Hlil, Jr., The Construction and Validation of a 
Measure ot Occupational Maturity , North Carolina Stated University, 
Center for Occupational Educdtlon, Technical P#per No. 16, 
\ 1973, pp. 16-170 ■ J 
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10. AGCordlng to reconmendations for Federal educational leadership 
FY 1977-1980 by the DHEW Regional Directors, "It is unfortunate' 
' that our edueational system historically lags behind other 
changes in our socley. In the face of overwhelming evidence 
that change has occurred, our schools continue to prepare young 
people for carters which no longer exist or for which there is 
an overahundance of qualified applicants* Wyneed seriously to 
. re--eitamlne" a practice that Vorders on a fetish of designing our 
educational prografts primarily tb respond to the needs of young 
* people who are looking forward to higher education." ^e 
regional directors echo a theme sounded by Coleman who concludes 
--~8choola^have^£alled_^to. socialise ^^^y^^ for the transition 

from school to work because they have segregated youthTi^itf^ ~ 
learning ^periences that wuld increase the significance of 
academic training, permit acquiaition of career^related skills, 
&aA develop attitudes, values and behaviors consistent with 
vhat^Hoyt describes as work values i coming to work on time, 
I doing one's best, finishing tasks that are begun » and cooperating 
■ id. th one's fellow workers, - (January 2^ 1975 memorandum to the 
J Secretary of Health * Education and. Welfare!. Vames Coleman * 
f Yoiig>|_Tran8^i_tl^^ Panel on Youth, President's 

I Science Advisory Committee: Washington, DvC. p Government 

Printing Office 1973, #4106-00037| Kenneth Hoyt, "Evaluation of 
Career Education: Implications for Instruction at the Elementary 
p School I^vel." Spring 1975^ Journal of Career Education *) 

!• Among others agreeing with this point are members of the 
, UpS. Chamber of Commerce who write, "Eapecially In the secondary 
' schools, the curriculum is typically not realistic ,ln terms of 
( V meeting student career needs* About 76% of students are now 
* ' graduating from high school and about 76% of all secondary 
I students are enrolled in college preparatory or general curricu-- 
; lum' programs* But only 23% ^gf all U.S. secondary school , 
; graduates will ever graduate ^from college* In addition, only 
r 20% of the jobs opening in the 70a will require a four year / 
college degree while close to 80% will require a high school 
diploma or training beyond high school but less than four years 
of college* .* •Therefore, we ^need. career education ^o provide 
students with InslghC, information and motivation concerning 
I specialized training as well as professional education." 

(Chamber of Commerce of the United States. - Career Eduaction i 
What It Is and Why We Need It > 1975, p. 6*) / 

11* According to one observer,' "Our creientlalllng proeesaes often 
' constitute barriers to new career paths , promote the lockstep 
educational pattern from high school to cpilegei ann prevent 
many ^including women re-entering the .workforce* froi pursuing 
' the careers they desire. Educators and employers musfe^continue 

to seek ways of measuring^ what a person can ,do rather ^than »1 
^ depending on the nimber of years of school achieved apd 
degrees attainted*" (Wlllard Wlrcz,. op* cit *« p* 8*/' 



The courts ag^ec : **Title VII of the Civil RishCs Act uf 1^64 
and the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 made it ^ 
unlawful for an employer Co use the results of a test whtch ^' 
discriminates because of race, color, rellgiDnj sex or national 
origin* If a group sho^d show an adverse effect based on such 
a test, the employer 'ha^ tb prove the Lest ;was Job related, 
Griggs V, Duke Power Company challenged this principle and the 
Supreme Court struck down the use of ^ general aptitude Costs and 
a high school diploma requireaent f or certain joba.-' What 
happens next' Is still in fermeot, although che consequenceB are 
likely CO include what one author describes as ^ajor changes in^ 
the enrQllment patterns, content £ind functionn af public 
schoois 'and institutions of higher learning* {Sheliii Huff, 
''Credehtiailing by Teit^ c»ri»y'TCgreo 'fl tip VI I' of the "Cli?!!^ 
Rights Ac t and Griggs v , Du ke Po we r Co mp a n y HfXry ard Educht; Iq na 1 
RevA^w , Vol. 44, No* 2, May 1974,' pp* 2^6-269. 

What is needed to be^prepared for a career ainong fche morti 
controversial .tssues in career, educatloi^^ Bell has written / . * 
"Today wcT In education must recognize * tlitft it is alro our duty^ 
to provide ^ftt^tudentB with salable skills.* -to send youMg man 
^nd women into tbday's world ari^ed only with Aristotle^ Freud 
and Hemingway la like Bending a lanib Inco che lion*a den-**HHiTy 
would argue that a^ student need merely- master the ba^icB in 
liberal arts and humanitleti to ba wcilI on the way to .bocooc 
educated* As 1 see tc-this^ i« far too narrow a view of 

duration,,* .wrf need to liberalize yocac iosxal^ducat Ion and 
^^cac lonal ize liberal education*'* Coldwin, special consultijnL 
to PfesidenE Ford, disa^;rees' "WiLi" aktllH atti eaUibie? Hlgh^ 
now, tjkills for making automobileti are nac highiy H*^iiihl<u but ^ 
they hav^* hoen for decadi^s and might be again BOon^*^A achaoi 
that devuf:^;^^ Itself totally and unequi^fOCiiiiy LO r?aiable 
skills, especially In a tirsa of high uncmp.loyr?4mt * sending 
y 0 u n g men an il wo me n in ^ o c h e vo r 1 4 a rtii e d only w 1 1 h a n a r ro w . 
range of Bkiilii is blinding lasbis into the lion' « den* Tr i 
uiany pyOplu ^lyiii" ualy ui^e i>4irL'ywl^y <^„'f 4iicd Bui- Ok ukllli^ Lu 
schools trained to ii\t a ponlcion in one wgll-'dftf Incyd induutry 
. ^ and then that industry stops hiring or iaya wotkiart off-.* 

Skills that are a^lwriyg in demand' 'are thouQ of a mind tralrui^ 
to think and imagine and expresB ixj^qlf*-* (Terrol \U Bell, 
"Should colleges teach oalablt skills?*' and Sobort Ooldw^ln* 
"Rejoinder*" Chronicle of Hlfther Edue atlw» i-^Polnr of Vlew.*^ 
Se^ also" Sflcht alls^WHlberg and • Siglf>r , Th^i ^UnpoQer * 
RdsCiarch Council , and HiiX>r op.cit^ j 

'13* The Hation^i Consial^s ion on Ho n«T radii ional Study tmpottn that 
there in a great nee<J for ■ Ip^^rovi^d^ guidance and a'aunBeliiig w 
se^^ices for aduiiiQ* They p«^ected that 13, isniion adul t$r 
^ feared they are t<5o old to under'taka further Btudyr^ ^1 ^ 
\iack information on where to take dfirkired eourtuiwrk? and 6 
mlliion more ftreMntercated in atudytng but arc uncitrcaiii kn to 
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whsLt tjpm of study they squire • '^ese data are confirmed by a 
rieeat HOEC studyi a projectid 13 million adults wnt, but 
teire no aeeeas to, career eoimseling- fhs first two straMglas 
raco^ertdad by .Pi^seal et #al * in thfeir study of mld-Mra©r 
.redirection are eounseling and referral centers atfd provision 
of vocational and diagnostic servicee. ^ (Hstional Cosmissiott on 
Hon'Tradltional Study^; op^eit ^i Robert WV Jtmp, "The need for 
adult caraet counseling," in proeessp 1975| Pascal et.al., ^* 
clt tt pp# :173*174# ^ 

14. Ab noted earlier, 53% of the sample of adults interviewed by 

the Gomission on Non-Traditiofial Study or 42.3 ®illin TOuld-be ^ 
l^^.arners cited lack of funds as the major barrier to their 
continued education.^^^^oomkin has reee™iended policy changes 
to make loans mora^^^uitable to women wls^^o finance their 
post-secondary education* He B,tatea» **The objective conditions 
far repa^ent of loans arej-_affected by. age, f tolly status and 
the prcsenca oi preschool children more dramatically for iWJman 
than for men. .* .Since a large proportittn of female eatttings are 
likely to be devoted to fthe repayment of a Iom of a gl^en 
amount, , it can be ajrgued thgt special terms are required to 
make these loans as suitable to women as they a.te to men*" 
Almost all of ftoo^in^s data and arguments C0uld apply W 
mlnorlties^o also suffer special disadva?iiage in repayment 
financial support for higher education* (National CoOTlsslon 
on Hpn-Tradltlo^l Study t £l£'f ^Tofleph groomkin. Study of 
the Advantages and Disadvantages of Student Loans to Women , 
Contract Ko, HIW-OS-74-25S* Decmbar 1974* See also Carnegie 
Commission on Mgher Education. Who Fays? Who B enefits? Who 
Should Pay? , Kew Yorki HciGraw-^lii, 1973, and Pascal at. 
op*cit*, pp. 176-178 for a stjmary ot eight major Vp 
financial lupport of education for mid-llfa career rrfdirectlo 

.15. While this may seem a truism* it appears imlikely that . 
high employment rates wold. necessarily reduce dlpt^lbutlon 
problems in terms of* the economic and psychological" rewards of 
employment for minorities and women* ; It is also-miclear to 
what ^tent jobs go unfilled even during periods of high 
imempla^ent because tha labor force Is imquflllf ltd or have ; 
Inappropriate work values • In addition * underemployment Is 
Increasingly recognised as potenti^§lly more of a material loss 
to society and the. Individiial thatl un^mplo^entfi a^ 
relation of educational changes to this source of economie r loss 
is "uncertain, complex and controversial* (Gerald P-Glyde, 
David L. Snyder and Anthony R. Steinberger, Underemployment i 
i Def liiitlon. Causes and M€-;asurement , Pennsylvania State j University 
Institute for Research on Human Resources, January 1975*) ' 

15. fha extent M which education represents an improvement in 

-h with direct returns In productivity versus a . 

; certification of trainability affecting one's placa In the 




Bmploym&nt queue Is among thm debated issues In human resoyrees 
eeonomles* Some writers advocate aducatioa whiph would eaabla 
woi'kera to -participate m©re actively in mfiaagamant and Shus 
taflueace the structura of tte labor marketv and tha natUM of 
the workj^lkee. Others recaMBend mo^e affective soolalisatien 
to the r^quiraments of the prafient and probable eeonomy, Tha 
valmas isipllcit in these theories of the Intarfaae between 
education and the labor market have Implications for what youth 
are Informed about m taught through career education and 
Aether the eutcomesi are primarily better adaptad workers or 
indivldiiala better able to shape the economic systems. Kiaae 
implications are as yec Imperfeatly eMained*; (See, for* 
esEamplej mchAel A* Carter and Hartin \Catnoy* Theories of 
Labor Markets and Worker Productivity , toalb Parks Calif, | 
Fortola Inatitute^ Afgust 1974p) . 

17. Belief concerning the impact of education on aducatlonal 
and on economic equality have shifted over the past twenty 
years ^ la the early 19508^ concern for constitutional taetors 
associated with social class and ethnlelty and belief In the 
relative stability of the IQ subsided under the influenca ©f 
studies showing the importance of the early years of life and 
of changes in (and thus prasraably of educability arid 
economic attainment) with changes In tha^heaithr-autrltlonal^^ — 
and educational opportunities of young childree^^ During the 
Mrly 1960s s compensatory and c^arly education ware regarded as 
promlsiiig avenues for reducing the correlation between accident 
of birth and eventual qccupatlonai and social status. Later 
reports^by Coleman^ Mosteiler and toynlhanp Jensan and Jencka 
et.al* contributed to the prasently widespraad bellaf that 
variations in school quallcy have marginal effects relative to 
family background or heredity. In reducing social class and ^ 
ethnic differences in academic achievements These studies 
further have been interprated as indicating that variations In 
aeademlc achlevenient and attainment have only marginal effects 

on changes In the distribution of occupational stAtua and 

Income If family background is taken into account. Heanalysea 
of these data and new studies are contributing, however, to a 
revisionist position on whether schools can sake a substantial 
difference In' educational attainment and economic equality. 
Jencks is analysing new data and the question remains far more 
open thaiTi may generally be realised. (BerijMin Bloomy Stability 
and Chan ge in Human Characterlsticsy New Yorki ' l^iley and Sons, 
1964| John S0 Coleman at*al*. Equality of Educational Opportunity , 
WasKlngtoni U* B. Government Printing Of flee, 7l966i Frederick 
Hosteller and Daniel P. Hoynihan, On Equality of Edudational 
Qpportunitvi Papers Deriving from the Harvard Universltv 
Faculty Seminar on the Coleman Report NewTYorki Handom HouM, 
l972| Chrlstophier Jencks et»al,, Inequalltvi A Reassessment of 
, the Effect of Family and Bchoollns in America iT^ 
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As an e%ampld of the revisionist posttioii, the New York TLmmm 
Ofevember 18j 1973) raporced that '%.*aTi internationai study of 
iiehools and learning is giving educators m sacond thought 
about the growitig belief that home backgr'ound of youngater'j Is 
more important to their academic achiewment .th^n afiything 
the SGhoals do* In the Intentional ^sociatlon for the^aiua- 
tion of Iducafeional Achievements study , involving 250pQOO 
students and 50s 000 teachers in 22 countrleSs one finding is 
that home baekground Recounted for li»5% of the va^eiatlon In 
academic achievement on the average and learning conditlq^e 
accounted for an independent 10% of the variation on the . 
average* School conditions saemed most important ^hen *it cama 
to science and foreign languages | home conditionB played an 
important role in reading* ^literature and civltfa*" COth^r 
sources; Andrew J. Kopan and Herbert J* l^alberg* (Ede*)^ 
Rethinkifl^^Educational Equality ^ Berkeley^ Calif* i McCutchan* 
1974, ) ■ 

According to the Vocational Idycatlon Apt of 1963^ the t^rm 
vocational educatioh means vocational or technical tralmteg or 
retraining to prepaf e individuals for gainful empioj^ent as 
semi*skllled or skilled workers and t^chnifclstia ^r as aub^ 
professionals in recognised Qceupationss er to prepare itidlvld-- 
uals for enrolliaent in mdvanced tachTtical education pregrams, 
excluding programs to prepare indlvidoals for oceupatififts 
considered profeaslons or requiring baccalauteat© degrees* The 
specific skill training component of career education; thus 
depends on the existence of vocational/ technical education fofi 
those Individuals selecting occupations requiring less than . 
baccalaureate degrees, Itenpower training usually refers to 
special educational programs preparing adulta to enter OGcupa- 
tions requiring less than higher degrees ^ particularly remedia-^ 
tion of basic skills, development of sound work habits and ^ 
development of specific, salable skills for adults who are 
otherwise unemployaijle* Some manpower fctalnlng is related to 
sudieh economic or technological, changes, such as progrMs for 
Wemployed aerospace-engineers. Most, homver, represent 
remediation for adults of the failure of compulsory education 
adequately .to prepare non-college bound youth for employment* ' 
(Kenneth 1. Hoyt, Career Education ^ Vocational Iducation ■ aad 
Occupational Educationi An Approach to tfefinlng Differences , 
updatedi Pasoal etVgl,, op *cit*. Chapter 5, William Dunn * 
Goverhment Sponsored Programs*" pp. 87*-105*) 

insaifar as manpower training remediatea initial preparation 
jrather than retraining due to sudden economic or _techialcal 
changes* • , . ^ / : , 

'■ ' ■'■ ' .-^ ' ■ ' .. . . ' ' - -. ■ 

Tha concept of career education as a national pf lorlty hao 
bean endorsed by groups as diverse as the U*i. . Chamber of 
Comerce^ the National Advisory Council on Vocatiot&l Education 
the DHMEeglonal Directors, and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. * ... - 
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21. Terral H. Bell and Ksnneth B. Hbyt. Career Education, the 
USOE Perapectlve. Center for Vocational Education, Ohio State 
University^ ColumbuB, Ohio. Occasional Paper Mo. 4, 1974. 

22. Accotding to the U. S. Office of Idueatloti, tha following has 
occurred prlnarily at the K-iJ levels the quantity of the 
offort has far exceeded l':s qualicyi career education for ' 
special, groups has not. ha/an well met In nost placao| career 

^, education chaniea have generally not bean achlevad in teacher 
educaslon proeramsi career education proirama exist on only a . 
very few college and university campuaesi career education in 
adult education has not yet happeneds evidence of the effective, 
neas of career education programs while generally positive has 
been latgely limited to elementary school sattlngs} of the 
5,000 career education prograa* now in exlBtence, fewer than 
1,000 could be conflidered as minimally cofflprahenaivei and while 
a great deal of the knowledge required for aaklng career 
education work. exists, much basic reaearch ramaina to be done. 
The mlnifflal required for Federal aupport of a career education 
effort to remedy these problems In Implementation is estimated 
to be $58 million anaually. (Kenneth B. Boyt, Career Ed ucation 
legislative Needs , undated.) " ~ — — — — 

As seen by the Natlonial Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
Among the barriers to career education arej most activities 
In career education have taken place In the elementary school. 
Little has happened at the high school or coanjnlty college or 
university level. , Special groups such as the economically 
disadvantaged, minorities, the mentally and physically handicap- 
ped and the gifted and talented have not benefited* Nor has 
career education dealt with the serloua problemfl of occupational 
sex-stereotyping that restricts freedom of occupational choice." 
(National Advlaory Council on Vocational Iducatioa, "A National 
Policy on Career Education" Eighth Reporft, Septombar 1974, pp. 

. A somewhat critical report on the statuB of vocational/technical 
education has been preparedi by tha General iibountlng Office 
Evaluation of Vocational/Tachnieal E ducation . 19'7S. A more 
favorable perapective Is provided by the ■erles of reports from 
Project Baseline, which la intended to offer policymakers both 
an objective picture of the present statua of vocational 
education and, through longleudinal com^arisona, an assessment 
of prograaa in thia field. , , 

. S'le Itarabel, pp.cit t, 

. ExamplBS from tha U. ,S. Chambar of Conmarca, op.cit. Sea 

also Career Education} How ta Do It . u. s. Office of Mucatlon. 
Office of Career Education, October lff74| David J. Smoflr, 
Career Education. National Association of Secondary ■School ^ 
frliicipalB, 1974. - 
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26« Se6 fooCaotas 24 and 25* fhe Couacll of Chief fitafca School i 
Ofiieers has urged th^ Je^elspmTOt of strategies daslgned to * 
assess earaer educatio^ afforts in t ems of program, prQcess 
and product p sfid urges emaGtmeot of a gramas ^program for states 
for purpoasa of oare©r edycatlon development » laplOTentatloiii 
staff preparstiM or program e^^paiftsiem. a© Cdunell points out 

XI that at prMemt, career education coats more and urges Federal 
aupport for the differential costs of large-scale ijnplmentation 
of career education* (Status and Recomiendatlons on Career ^ 
Education s Msolutlom pasaed by the Council of Chief State # 
Scliool OMleart* June 13, 

27* -The FY 1975 Career Education Frograta piUn, National .Institute 
of Educatioaji provides abstracts of all prograns and research 
funded in ?Y 1974- Mafiy of these studies are now completed and 
the products are being disseminated* to upcoming planner's _ 
guidebook ^11 suTOarlM the loplications of these projects. . 

28- Since July 1973, the Career^ Iducatioa Program has systematically 
met with local educatoriji. chief state school officers, represent 
tatlves of orgmizatlons such as the American Personnel and 
Guidanee Association and the MerlcM Association of Junior 
Colleges, the .4-H Clubs of toerlca, the Boy Scouts ^plorer 
Programs, the .WL/CIO and others concerned with the relation of 
education and vorki A three day meeting reviewing proposed FY 
1976 career education priorities was held;^ln February 1974 
and contact Is maintained id.th many of the partieipants* The 
most recent siurvey of priorities for career education MD was 
made at the National Career Education forum at Ohio State 
University in March 1975 # HIE also consults regylariy with the 
OfflM of Education and the Fund f or . the toprovement of Post 
iscondary Education, thm Rm priorities and noads Identified 
in this FY 77 plan reflect directly these recomendations.' 

29. Kenneth B* Hoyt* "Some Questions and Answers^toout Career Educationp" 
undated, p. 1« 

30* See FY 1975 Career Iducatlon Program Plani pp. 1«33 for a problem 
analysis i ate also Ft 1976 career education decision packages 
for further documentation of these barriers. Due to limited 
resources the FY 1976 National Institute of Education budget 
and other eoneiderattons, only two 'of the sin recomended 
strategies could be fimded. - 

31. Source: A Reference Guide, Goals and Perfomance Indicatorfl f. 
mchigan ^reer Development Program > Mchig^^ 
Edudatlon^ 1973* vv _ 

32* U* S* Chamber of Comerce, Qp*clt . » p* 4. ^ - 

33. Bmm ^vt. op*clt ^ 
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EVALUATION OF THE MOUNTAIN-PLAINS EDUCATION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVILOPMENT PROGRAM^ INC. 

% 

Prihaipal Investigator i Richard L, Bale 

AST ASSOC lATlS; INC, ^ 
55 Whaelar Street 
- Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

Jtora than two million rural families with incomes below the 
poverty level would qualify for a Mountain-Plains approach to 
f^ily-centered life preparation. This two^^year external pro-- 
gram evaluation has three distinet elements,. Part I is a 
follovmp study of those families who complete the Mountain^ 
Plains program as compared with ^ those families who leave the 
program early, and with a compar isen. group ^offMailies who. 
met entry requirements for the program but were not atoitted, 
ABT has conducted some 1,000 interviews with families at in- 
tervals of 6, 12, 18 and 24 months, depending on when Jthsy 
left Glasgow. . ' 

Part II of this study asks the questionj "If a Mountain- 
Plains-type progrMi were available anywhere in the country, 
how many families with backgrounds similar to those presently 
' admitted to Mountain-Plains would be, eligible?" Criteria used 
in making this estimate are families with heads of household 
{chief breadwinnar)^ aged 18-49, who are physically and mentally 
able to work, who have at least a primary education, whose 
income is not more than 1.5 times the official poverty level 
and who reside in a rural area. . 

Results indicate a largely forgotten population in America 
might enroll if a Mountain-Plains program were available in 
their region* About 2.3 million families representing some 
11 million individuals met the above criteria using 1970 
census data. Women are the hea^ of household in 23 percent 
of the family units. 

About 62 percent of all .heads" of household have completed 
high school, while only 20 percent reported an 8th grade 
education or less. Their average total ihbome was $3,800^ in 
197d. The study notes that, contrary to popi^ilar opinion, 
this population is not "lazy, indolent and taking a free 
ride on* the welfare rolls,"' They have a larger percenta^eNof 
family heads working than the national average— and often ^ 
over 40 hours a weak at that. 

Part III of the study — also still in progress — is an exami- 
nation of four programs similiar to Mountain-Plains to see 
how costs and services can be .compared. . > , • ^.^ ' 
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PKODUCTS AVAILMiLEi =-Pu« Asarly 1977. Volume I of/: the final 
report, family Centarad Residential CareeE,- Education and ^ 
toHe Ri^ral Poor g A The Naturg 'and 

ii.¥a >£ . tho Pot^^ Client yoguiatlog y is now availa&le 

, Jrom Abt Associates, '- ■ 

Contradt. No. i NIE-C-74-0147 -. Funding? $785,128. 
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IiEASNlMG HISOURCE ACTIVITiaSi A mEACHlR'S GUIDE 

■ * ■ . s 

Principal Investigator j Peter Finn 

■ ' \ ASSOCIATIS, INC, , 

S5 PWieoler Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Most busy teachers look for practical, effective classroom 
activity guides they can get their teeth into, it is pre- 
cisely that kind of teaphing aid they'll find in this three- 
volume set. * ^ 

Bach gtixfla outlines lesson Rlans which incorporate care^er 
education concepts while such aubjecte as mathamatics, social 
studies, English, scienoe, health and the arts are being - 
taught^ The plan^ tie in the "Occupational Focus" with the 
"English Helevance , " f or exMiple, and specify objectivas for 
students. Materials needed, suggested reading lists and-dis- 
cussions of issues which can be raised during the ^ class 
activity are identified^ but they serve as guidelides — not 
the rigid, inflexible prograins that frequently "turn off" 
creative teachers. 

Another feature of this publication is the way in which the 
use of free and ineKpensive materials and community rasourqes 
are blended with in-school projects* Resource lists identify 
companies/ trade associations and professional societies 
which can provide supplemental materials and information. 
These all enhance the hands-on approach suggested here* 

Since most activities included grew out of local career edu- 
cation efforts, the guides have a "teachers sharing with 
teachers" flavor which results in a dowi-to-earth style, 
easy*to-use format, and usually no extra purchases are re- 
quired to carry out the plans* . ^ 

These"^ volumes are now available from ABT Associates, Inc*:, 
who solicit teachers' comnents about the value of the guide^ 

PRODUCT AVAIIABLEs 

Area Teachers (Grauss j*— o. o^^. ^-^i^i _ %.\rsT\^^e\-^ f^H^ i^fkY^ekij^i^^^. 



JCT AVAIIABLEs Career Education Activities for Su blect 
Teachers (Grades 6-9, 9-15) . Contact the developi 

for further information. 



Contract NO. I MIE-C-74-0129 Fundingi $56,898. 
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CASE STUDIES "AND M5M0TATED LISTINGS 



Principal Investigators Kathryn D^ Hewett ; ^ 

♦ AST ASSOCIATES, INC, 

55 Wiaeler Street 
COTibridgSr Masaachusatts 02138 

What are some of tha nation's bast ekamplaa of caraar - 
eduaation? Hera are two books whioh can ^prdV4d^ profiles of 
how oonmiunii/feiae are trying to help pabpla de4^ with caraar 
(dacisionB^^g^ 

Caraar Edudatlon Catalog supplias an annotatad llstingi in ; 
three Gategoriee— Comprehensive Public School, Supplemantal 
Public Schoql and Alternative and coranunity Based—of ov^r ^85^ 
local, ragional and state career e'dudatl6n projects aro\^d 
the Gouritry. The brief descriptions includa prbgrajn high- 
lights V rounded^off budget amounts^ arid the nwias and addrasses 
of program officials who can answer questions, ^ , . 

Diversity is the best way to describe these projects • Thte 
Catal^ points dut craative ways in which local' sdhool people 
present career education concepts in, a manner apprdpriata in 
the coromuhitias tKay serve* 

A companion bookr B la van Career Education Programs r puis the 
spotlight on the selactai^ diverse^and innovative programs 
for an in-depth look kt each one* Wiile no evaluation wai 
intaridadr tha authors described the prbgrams as thay endount- 
ered thMi during the site visits* With the help of each 
project's staff/ the problems ^ solutions andssucoasses ware 
detailed. , ^ 

Most of the caraar education efforts chronicled are aimed "at 
elCTiantary' or high school youngsters^ with two notable es*;- 
ceptions. Tha Minnesota Matropoii tan State College is an ^ 
alternatlva collage whosa students averaga 33 y6ars of aga 
and who .pursue competancy-based B.A. degrees on a part-time 
basis %hile working, raising children, enjoying ratir^ent. 
or whatavar, Advocatas for Women of California's Bay Area 
focuses on putting women into nontraditional jobs and appran- 
ticeships. , . ^ 

Even though spacifics dlf far , ^ soma down-to-earth simlArities 
desarva mention i . ' 

* ' * . . ■ ■ - 

® Concerted gf forts ware marde to involve business 

and coimnunlty^^.jBeople--ai working advisory coimnittees 
or boards of ^irSators, 

• ^ 106 , ' ' 
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Teaehers are the key to guacassful change and, 
must be involved in planMng, deeign and dedisi 
making as well as implCTiantation, 



ion 



SJudante and oliants are ancouraged to increase 
tiheir levels of self-awaranes's as a factor oen^ 
€ral to making better life and career decisions. 

Staff working in these programs are enthusiastic 
and committed to making career education succeed, 
which helps them gain cbnununity s^port and main- 
tain participtot interest* 



PRODUCTS AVAIIABLli 
Associates^^ Inc. 



Both books are available from Abt 



% 



Contract No* I =^ NIE-C^74^6l29 fundingi -^178,648. 
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LlAraiNG KIT FOR GUIDANCE COUNSELORS MiD COUNSELOR. EDUCATORS 
TO AID IN THE DELIVERY OP SEX- PAIR COUNSELING , 



Principal Investigator t 



Linda Stebbina , = 

ABT ASSOGIATES, iNC , 

55 Wheeler Street . 

Can^ridge, teisaachusetts 02138 



-Now that legislation has paved the way for equal opportunity 
for women and men, counselors must share responsibility for 
making tha laws work. Nowhere is this more crucial than m 
career guidance. 

Abt Associates, Znol , fias prepared SeK FairnesB in Career 
Guld anga' A Lekrning Kit to help staff become sensitized to 
. sex bias and learn to elajninate it i'n career guidance activi- 
ties" with students. The multi-media package can ^ used for 
teacher dr counselor inservice training or may be self- _ ' 
administered. Since one must be aware of aomething fn ordtfr 
to combat it. Chapter One introduces the "dual role system _ 
which limits career and other life choices for both men and 
women in our society," / ^ 

Traditional fanily and work roles for both sexes are discussed. 
Chapter Two sets out a sex- fair guidance progron, recommend- 
ing specific activities and iriaterials counselors can use to / 
help persons exanine attitudes and values with respect to y 
rfexual stereotypes and how those influence career options. , 
Qcoup and individual counseling sessions are suggested as wei/i 
2s supplemental resource material. , , , 

Sines sex biai in career interest inventories , is hard to recog- 
nize. Chapter, Thr^ trains counselors to identify and combat . 
it in aaninistering, reporting and interpreting interest mea- 
surements. This section also .interprets NIB 's guidelines for > 
assessing career interest inventories'. An annotated listing ,^ 
and resource guide comprises Chapter Pour. Agencies and orga- 
nizations which* can help counselors on the firing line 
identified. Scenario cards for role playing, a tape cassette 
of simulated counseling situations, spirit masters for use 
with- clients and transcripts of counselor-client, interactions 
round out this valuable kit. ' ,;• 

School counselors, adult educators '.and private industry per-" 
' sonnel people will find this kit useful on a day-to-day basis. 

PRODUCTS A^MOJffltE: Sex Pairness in ^ Career Guidance kit. • 
/Contact 'Abt Associates for availability. 

Contract NO. I NIE-C-74-0141 Pundingi $63,843. 
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-^^ FIELD TEST. AND REVISION OF COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION " 
:n MODULES _j ' . " 



James Dunn '^^ 
AMERICAN IIMSTITUTIS FOR RESEARCH 

P. o. Box 1113 ;v ■■ ' 

Palo Alto , California 94302 

B^sgd on fcaacher, school and publiiher surveys, daree^ . 
, education materials should be inexpensive, easy to use 'and 
geared to what's already happening in American classrooms. , 

By and large , teachers want lesson plans and units that are 
short, simple to prepare, easy to give students for indepen- 
, dent study and visually apjpealing to everyone. Profeisional 
, educators don't want to' be told they must do something in a 
particular way and aire, concerned that career educatipri fit in 
with .the school district's instructional mission. 

While its charge was to field test and revise the bulk of ' 
curriculum units originally developed as part of the "Com-" 
prehensive Career Education Modal, /American institutes- f6!r~^^ 
quick to point out that .like the other 29 units* 
the guides are .not .designed , to be the final ansWar, But fot 
schoo^^■ districts considering cMreer educatibn, they should 
, help point the way , for gradual K-1 2 career fedueat ion Inf^^^ 

As part ;bi Itjs . study, air discovered that most school 'systems 
will at best be . able to budget only about $10-12 per class- 
room, per year for, career education materials. Thgy found that 
tftachers like handbooks which include reproducible materiils 
and which given them flexibility in classroom adaptatiori. 
AdministrMtors are concerned about how much training of 
teachers will be required if careerveducation is to be easily 
. infused- into existing curriculum. Both grbups like pi^lica- 

that are \ shott and t^ the point with: goods organiEation - 
and graphics. ". - . - ~ : ; ■ ,. . " : 



* i"®fult of their fiefd test— involving, over 8,000 students 
and their 527 teachers in 31 school districts in 17 states— 
AIR staff revifeed the 61 units it, tested into some 130. modiiles 
ro^. grades K-12. Lessons wisre rearranged, alternative learn- 
ing activities were suggest, cost reductions were made and 



*™?_ other 29 units are presently available from' the Center 
for^Vocational Education (CVE) . ^ver 100 units spanninr all~" 

levels and subject areas/were originally developed by 
CVE and. the six cooperating school systems. About 60 were 
;.transf erred to AIR for revision 'and testing. ■ - , 



Principal Investigator I 




The language in student 
ding levels reduced • \' 




^ .. ReiiEOnsibi — — ,^ — - ^ 

S*.!^' I Piriaailiig and Goal Pursuit /are covered , 

' Dlseussions with potential publishers are, being conducted, 

T . " . . ^ - ^ 

'-ji 'products available s- Contact AIR for status of modules.^ 



> 



Contract No,: NIE-Ct74-0142 Fundingi I960, 441, 
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MAKING A' CHOICE; UNDERSTANDING CJ^IR DECISION MAKING ^ • 

^Principal Investigators Anita Mitchell . ' ■ 

/ ■ . - l^l^^l^^ INSTITUTES FOR RESEARCH ' ■ 

Palo Alto, California 94302 

o^^'^ltltllL^^^i^'^^^ a parson's 

^sScessfu? feivn?;"^^ "-5^^^^^^ friends, succeasfSl or un- 
^ISr a«v« ^-i! f ? experiences r-good-or--bad work^ habits, 
?earn f ^erican Institute for -Research, Jrople-Sn- - 

cjller^lhlicef!' '"^ f^^-es that af^elt Iheir" 

iL^Axl^frS *° "nd^rs'tand more about ckreer decision inakinci 
the AIR study proposes a new social- learning theorv S±Sn?l' 
ntlttf' foinwout the crucial importance of positiv^ and 
negative reinforcement on an individual ^s occupatiSlrVnl 
educational preferences, and notes, in parirtga^^fgnLSLce 

- .■ ■ 6." . ■ ■ ■ . ' • ■■ ■ - -■ - ^ . •- , ~ 

- .-I ... :■ ■ . _ .■- -. - .-■ : -: •■ - • . r ■ . . - .. -■ ? . Ft - ... , , v, , ■ , ■ f.i.,-. •' •. ■ j. 

* alnf^^V^^J?^^®"';"* in. work activities where 
adults holding that job provide positive ,rein- 

■ • forcemeni;. ^ ■. . . , 

• encouragement by family, peers and educators 
: tor involvement in ^occupational activities? 



access to valued adult modelg working in 
certain occupations; 



• hearing positive or negative . words related to , . 
given careers . . . , • : 

Another purpose of this study was to decide the kind of in " 



better balance between the number of 
trained workers 'in each occupation and the nvm^ 
m^^h 3°\°PEortunitles, and use Incentives 

ln?er lrlm?Sir^''^P^ to encourage students lo 
enMr promising career fialdaw ^ : 
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y:::\'-^::---^--..MakB future en^loyment projeetlons really 
:^ V *v .available anfl usable through madia present 
tatione^ skill-develppinarc programs, gaines 
■\.' and sinmlations. \ 

ii.i ■■ ■ . * ... .. .. " ■- i -■ ' ■ . . , ' • 

' • Heip adults and youth become skilied carear 

decision makers by developing program in 
which Vthay can learn and practice aff active , - 
. ^ decision-making skills, 

^ Provide inforaiation and eKperiences that help 
Students really know vrtiat career 
and help them overcome limited aspirations. 

In additibn, tha^ study points of areas in which 

further research is needed to find but how young people can^ 
be ^Kposed to mora career alternatives arid how they can re^ 
ceive mora dacision-^making help in school; 

• If people are attracted to careers that they 
associate with positive reihforcementi^ ^^1^ 
^ea^ing be structured so that nStuden^ ' 
larticuiarly TOmen arid minorlties'^^^e^qsierience^^^ " 
such reinforcement? 

® How do parents f friends and relatives influence 
/ career decisions? _ ■ 

^ What environmental factors affect . a^person *s/ ^ ' 
career choices and which of those factors can 
be controlled to the benefit^ of the individual? 

• Do laws, licensing rpractices and union rules 

. prayent soma people from preparing for certain 

careers?. ^; ^ . ^ ~ ' /: \ ^ ■ ^ 

• Is training and job information inadequate? What 
cart ba/done about this? 

• Do schools limit career options unnecessarily 

^ through tracking^ counseling and testing prac* 
tices? 

• How can students be exposed to a nuniier of career 
. . decision-ma king p atterns so that they can choose 

- -^'^ those that fit the ir~ own particular styles? !^at 

factors ensure job satisfaction and success and 
how can this infomation be put to good use? 

The Study advocates raseareh onfall of these questiqnSjT- In 
addition, it suggests that NIE establish a elearirigijQUsa 



where information about career deaision making can foe stored 
and disseminated to praGtitioiiiers aa country* 

PRObuCTS AVAIlABLEr A Sooial Learning Theory of C^^ 
sion Making (Final Report in IRIC) , "Applications of a Soeial 
Learning Tneory of Career Salaotlon," Focus on Guidance^ 
Novambar 197 S# Counseling PEyijholoqie t ^ Vol, No» 3 

Contract No. I NIB-C^-74-0134 Pundiiigi $136,700, 



l^;^^^f- ^-^L .---^ ■ ■ ■ . • . ■ ■ * ■ • •■ ■ ■ . 

fe; Principal Investigator i Davia Winafordnsr 

; ; ^ . ' APPMiACHIA IDtJCMIONMi ^ % \\, 

^ ■ ■ ■■ " ^ " ^ ^ ■ ' :iNC.- : - , . > 

; ; 'V ;. -P, '.G* box M348 ■ ,V.^ . ; 'f.^-/ ... 

' ' / CharieetDnf Wast Vlrg 

W'-' Sorting out ths information that goes into making caraar 
I? choiaas can ba a ooiifueing prooass tot young people and 
^5 'adults* ^o make that prooesa 4 Itttla easier^ thaC^ 
K^V. Deeision-Makirig Program (CD-M) is showing staJf and stud^^ 
p:^ : how thay can ralata persional GharactaristicS pLnd s 
jacts to tha wider world of work. ^ 

S "1 aia not absolutely, oartairi 1 xwant to heoome a buyer but at : 
%- laast I laarriad to aik^the p:fopar questions, aba myself and . 

- an ooeupatibn l-d_like to.antfe*, " said one students at a 
field taat site'. "For the" first tim^^^ i^ ^ 

> data, " sai^pife^^r # "I was learning something about i^h^^ . 
wanted to b^^^^| ... ^ V ' ^ /- ' ^^^'^ ^ -^^y . : .v- .;-^^^^ 

^ - ^ Fbr students ^^^^%iy to tha program' is a Career information 
V i Systam based on :tiie !widely-uMd: D 

NTitles. tod for sdhool staff trying tp build^a feompreharisiira 
■ b.artBer education program^ CD^M has davalpplsd 15\aareer gutd^^^^ 
' inee unit for the sedoridary level^ that will help all students 

- : axpldrevncaraar: options s and practioa decisibnHnaking sk^ri y 

Studants kra^ taught the prociess ^of ^athering^ 'avalua:ting and- 
^ ^ using information about thamselves and-tha J^orld of ^wiqrk— 
Il.J_hqw t0„raspond to naw infGrmffeion ;as_they an^j their ahviron-| 
i;: '^mant change* ' V'^ ^^^^^'^^vrv-- ■ ^ 

-" " i ■ j" • ' ' ' - ' ' ■ ' 1 , • ■ - .- 

^The 15 sequ^tial ^ Career Guidande Itoits focus on student 
vaetivities dasignad to meat prdgr^^ objectives in a group 
:\ guldanca satting* 'Iha firat four linits address ttie centra \ 
^ ' prfagram doncapts of caraari self --eK^lferat ion, oboupatio^^^ ;^ 
;f ^exploration and iaclglon making, fWiese units introduoa basio 

^ ixpl^^ and dacision^-inaking skills within the framework 

".."^vv of career.* • ' ^ ^' ""^^ - • \.\ ^ 

;r Units five through ten use tha Career inform tion. System (CIS) 
:\ Ifco provide axparieriqes>^in . exploration of oocupational groupsT^ 
i-u?i :tha DOT Worker Trait Qroi^s (WTGs) , and occupations in terms 

of personal characteristics* 'in units 11 through 13, students 
;ft/;;fekamine major social, environmental and economic influences ^ 
y^^^^ f^ The final two uni*t4 "^help students utiliie eyplb-^ 

ration and daciBion^making . skills in developing or clarif^ing^j. 
r. caraar plans, including tentativa. occupational choices* 



The Career euidansa Unite contiist of a counselor/teacher 
utilisation guide, f ilmstrlps and student materials. The ^ V 
staff guide contains detailed lesson plans for each unit. 
Filmstrips are us^d as one means of introducing the basic 
concepts of 7the unit^^ Student inaterlalS'---featuring worl^-.^ 
sheets^ test materials, simulation and gaming activities- 
are designed to accoitmioda.te students at varying levels of 
experience and concept development, using a variety of class- 
room activities. V 

:^ ^ I \ 

The units can be used oxi a year-long, semester or six- to ^ 
eight-week basis depending on purposes and additional activi- X 
ties such as field trips. 

CIS can also be used wl^ other career education programs, 
It' accosnnodates a wide range of resources-^ocaupational - r 

briefs, bound occupational information, audiovisual materials, v 
VIEW, field trips, classroom experiences^ speakers, raiployer - , 
sit© experiences, sJjnulation, games and so on.- - ^ \\ 

The Worker-Trait-Group Arrangement of the DOt^.is used as the 
basic structure of the CIS , ^ All career information resources 0%% 
that can be linked wi^h occupations or with Worker Trait " 
Groups can be processed into the iystemi., This is accomplished \ 
by classifying occupational titles according, to their appiro-f- .-vii 
priate WTGs and filing and^ indexing the iources, ^ , 



The DOT contains three of the most. comprehensive occupational 
classification systems and is one of^ the most common sources - ' 
of occupational information. -However, it i has had limited, us^e- ^^l^ 
in secondary schools because of twof ina^or/.prbblemss Th4^0.^''<^ 
language has been difficult for yotmg^ readers and .tiie'|^j!binnat^ '>?|^ 
has seemed. complicated. Therefore; " in order forrthei/WTds^and.' 
other DOT materials to be used successfully, Ct^-^H'^m^iiif yZB'- s 
wrote the inf citation at the eighth grade reading jleVelV. using ' \ 
a simpler format.,..^ ^ , /f.^T./ui. .^ 

The syst^ carj^ be entered from various \star,tin'g 3pqints> i^^^jStu- 4: If 
dents can find career information ^based'fon^utheir Interests T-.A - 
£ind other; personal characteristics, thusVproyiding, tailor-^- 
,mkde career exploration. The system also prdvidesl;a*means 
for group orientation and exploration activities whifctt'ean be.^'^^b 
conducted through sbhool subjects or.as^part of a grou]^ 'gCtid-,.^ I/' 
an ce. program* ^ . - ,j , ^, ^-f.^^- %' ^ ^'^^ 

CIS materials consist of basic guides, indices and supple* ^ ^ 
mentary access materials designed to make, the DOT and other~^^ 
gi^vernmental and coiranercial Information publications more 
useful for career exploration* A unique feature of CIS is \' . 
. its open-end^dnass-it provides a capability for linkage with - ^ 
other systems by indexing the clusters in the exisring system 
to appropriate WTGs, - _ 
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igram^-whieh .has hmen under 
dad praliminary tsstingr ©f tha 
a ity^as detemlned the mater 



gr..'-£ could be used tor caraer exploratTion and decision making, 
rk'^^^^During 1976-77^ CD-M program davAlopment will continue at tha _ 
f§|^M^ga:: level, " 'v' " -'^ ' . 



!v;;i^?:;pRbDUCTS AVAILMLE: contact 
Boi i2854 , Bloom'inaton , Illln 



McKftt^ht ; Publishing Company p 
linols 61701, r 



£^;^f:;r Contract No.; 



MB-G**00-3*-0093 Punding $1 ^ 728> 887 * 
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- 13aPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION . . 

Prinfcipal Investigators i Harold Henderson 

V ; APPALAGHIA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY ' 

' . ^ Bqk 134B : > ■ ^ 

" . 1031 Quarr let Street ■ 

« / - Charleatoh, Weet Virginiai 2S325 

. , Contract No 1 1 NlE-C'-00-4-00'08 

- Fun ding I ; $3/ 333 /404 

Robiert Peterson I 

FAR WEST mBORATORV FOR EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH W^D DEVELOPMENT 
1855 Foleon Street . 
= San Pranciseo^ Calif ornlaP 94103 > 

Contract No* I NlE-C-00*4-0009 
Fundingi $3,277,101 

/ Rbk Hagaha \ 

NORTHWEST .REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL : 
LABORATORY : ^ - t 
.'■ ^. ^ 710 S,W* Second Avenile t ■ ; 

Portland^ 'Oregon 97204 A 
^ Contract No /i NIE-C«0,d^4'^0010 
. ' Fimding: 13,206/575 

- Michaelita Quinn ' ' ' 

^ ^ V RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOLS ■ 

' . 1706 Market Strset, Suite 1700- . 

. Phiiadelphlai Jpenneylvania 19103 

Contract No. iNIE-e-OO-4-OOll' 
Fundingi $3^602,352 ' ^^v : V : / ; 

For high . fchool students who Want to vlearn firsthand- What 
it's like to be a job^^ holder In today's complex wbrld/^.NIE 
has developed and tested a unique alternative r Experience^ 
aased Career Educabipn (EBCE) , ■ r:,:y: r / ■ ; 

N while career' exploration an in^ortant feature of thei^pto^ - 

' gram^ the concept has Become in most ca 

" comprehensive secondary education itself Youngsters 

. most EBCE test sites are meeting all th 

- high school while gaining many of the cdmp^tencies^ 
eventual. job entry/ postsecondary education and family re-- 

. sponsibilities as well . - - - -^^^r^ :T^~:;v 7 ; ^ 

^EBCE daf fers from most, alternative secondary school gra 

^"b^balancing ^ acadeinl^cV person and vbcat i 

Us imi^ the world of work as a .way to tie these three elements 
toget^her makes EBCE dtfferent' from vocational programs ^ tdo : 

4^ 



r 
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• EBCE emphasizes career exploration, with site arid 

^ . job rotation^ rather than single work experienQSS, 

ESCE emphasizes the development of general rath^pr 
^©^0 ..v .than job*speci£ic career 'skills* . i; . 

• EBCE is targeted to all students* ^ ^ 

• EBCE ^.learning activities in the community combine 
TOcational learning with academic and personal - 
learning objectives. \ 

• EBCE allows students a major rolej^ipr shaping their 
programs in the COTimunity^ ' ^j^V^^ ^ ^; v . 

/• EBCE community participants and^studMits are un- 
paid. ______ , -f. _ ,^ . 

Students r parents , community resource persons and staff in , 
^ Oakland^ California; Tigard, Oregon i Philadelphia , Pennsyl- 
vania r and Charleston^ West Virginia^ proved EpCE could work 
beginning with the 1972-73 Mhool year« !^w^ ahu 
graduates later ^ the idea of students and adults working and 
learning together outside the traditional sohool^classroom 
has spread throughout the nation to dOEen s o f sehobl dis- 
trlcts^ large and small, ^ - . 

can students in EBCE learn as they spend from one day 
to three months at vario^ workplaces in a coiranunityt Things 

^■..likes ■ ^ /_ -\ ^. - - ■/ - ' 

• learning and applying scientifio principles in 
, ^ immunology at a medical. -laboratory^ and in 

ecology with a natia,rallst-at a state park^ . v 

' • taking abstractions from teitbooks^ 

ing, weights and measures^ consuinA^ rlghttf or ^ 
^ supply and dOTiandi and finding o^t whit they^ i 
mpan to butchers, supermatket buy#tSf advertisers 
and consumer action agencies; r^^^^^ ..^^ 

• learning how to use a slide rule to make quick 
> : cost estimates at a prlritlng/ company, compute 

board feet at a liamber yard ^pr, make equivalents 
■ ^ - between inches and metrics tft^n^auto , mechanic 

• developing writing an d i nterviewing skliis twith 

^ ^ a^ political j ourhalist while stuping aity'^vern'- 

V ment firsthand, ^'^ -^—-^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 
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Evaluation studies conducted by tHe developsM, visits by 
outside revieweirs and an es^ternal evaluation conducted by 
Educational Testing Service have .subs flntiated what students 
parents , employers and graduates say : The program helps 
adolescents make^ the transition to adulthood in ways that 
traditional ^^hobls usually do not duplicate. Besides meet- 
ing regular^^aduation requirements / EBCE helps students* - 
no matter what their baoKgrounds or> career aspirations — be- 
COTaa more sel£*bonfidenrc> better able to communicate and 
relate to adults and bMter able to manage their bwn time ; 
and learning activitiep, - 

EBCE materials and training options best obtained by 
contacting the four original developeife listed above , , 

And^^^slnee EBCE is being installed^;^n: almost every state ^ 
- interested persons might contact ^tfie career education co- 
ordinator at their state departments of education for names 
of demonstration sites in their local areas or regions* 



|i;:fLEGM, ISSUES IN EXPERIINCE-BASED CAMIEE EDUCAT;0M ; ; . ^; 

Principal. Investigator i ARIES CORPOJ^TIOS^ ' 

' ■" ^ 4930 Wast-77*;h ■SUreat ' . ^ ;.; ' . ■ 

iV; : v; y Minneapolis^ Minnesota ; 55435 / r 

Will legal haadaQhae faca new EBCE prograiinii as they 
up .across the country? Probably nothing m3ij or ^ ^ say 
study^ but sacuring good legal counsal at the onset is racom^ 

iviv-'mandad.. • ■ '\ ' ■ : \ . •..v^^'^,;^'^ ... . V. 

Qna consideration for new programs is whether to inco^ - 
. as a private school* Although doing so^ has nwAar^ 
: tages—graatar flexibility in;,sta£f salactionV br^dar^^^^^ 
- . purriculiim options-^^7lt has at^^^ 
n f>widihg possibill;tias are blaak^ with little 
# ::s©curing state aducaSffiqnal support for the pri^atp see 

, efforts. Thus public school sponsorship of cara^ ©ducatibn 
l-r programs: sti 111 looks 11 Zl'^ ' - 'L. 

-Choosing public school sponsorship means facing other issues^ ^ 
however/ such as state teacher certiflca;felon r^guirem^ 
curriculum standards and^a^tan^a^ regulations , Consider^*- 
tion"" needs to^^ given to eacti of these Ussua^^ and alternatives ^ 

: fo^und that maetf ^respective state guidelines , Taachei^ certi- 
fication surfaces as -^particularly impprtantv Without having » 
staff eithar certified or capable of being certified/ the 
raspactabilityliof tha EBCE program may wall be. placed iXi ^mor 
pB^rdy * _ ' \ ' ' . ^ ■ .-^ . 7 \ ! • ' 

All work^aKparience programs face an insuranda prGblem. Both 
students and employars ' need protection guararit|eas. against in* 
jury^and harm, ^ost of the original EBCE programs purchaaad ^ 
addi^Aetoal insurance coverage for students usually at minimal • - 
cost, and incorporatad a "hold harmless" clausa for the Benefit 
of the employer . . ■ ^ ' . 

Transportation alternativas also need to be provided by EBCE 
i v programs. Most solved it by purchasing bus passes for stu-- 
i dents or providing staff-driven vehicles to transport students 
to ampl^er sites. 

i; Finally / \all programs have to deal with maintaining the stU'^ . 

dent in a J^K^ar rather than an employee status. In all 
g^lijfistancas^thisl'^ant that all work -per formaifl at the employer 
: site was done without pay - 

l-Sa legfal considerations do exist for tha new EBCE. program* 
r^— Most- are fairly -esally- resolved/^t^ they are ignored, 
■directors may see minor headachas turn to migraines ^ 

.■ V ., •120' \ . 



pmx^r-^' -104- . " ' ^ ^' 

^ ^ - ^ . ■ 

JPRODUCT AVAILABLE; Lagal Issued in gxperlanGa-Based Career 
C .Education, Available from IRIC, 

Contract No.: OEC-0-72-S240 Fundings $737,587 (inaluding 
^; ' ' , other tasks) '. 
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IffimRlCULUM BUILDING PAPERS , ^ V' . v . 

iSiPriheipal ihvaatigatori ARIES CORPORATION - i . 

^ 4930-W<^st 77th Strael: ' 

^ . , Mmnaapqlis, Mixmaaota 55435 



p!Klf ;taaGhars today don't sea a crying ;naad for change ^ ahaneea 
Spiri that thay will not ba ovarly racaptiva to_ naw d^valopmants, 
^^;iBut3at tha saina timaf fcurriculum vdevalopers l inuat ba ' h:^^ 

i^^^^azav into predict tha prbblMas that will 

ftll^faoe tiaachers f ive^ or six yaare f^om now. : If devej^opara 
# 'Gbncantrata o vrtiat the achpols nead now ^ v thay : will ba > 

'1^^ of prepa^rin^ ob'splata matarials. /; 

This series of pagers ; on - aurtficuiu^ building Indicatas that : 
; .school curricula^ Havalpps in a nuiiabar of ways. For some • 
fA }?it evolves 1^ goals; Md > 

"^^^^^ spacifiad bah^ylpral objectives* For 

y:r^ pthertf it is^itn^-^ a -bland of "great V 

'vy^^ldaas* " ■ ^■-;v."l¥|v^y''^" ' \ - ' ^ ': ■'^^'■'j.y-r'-- .^"> v "v- 

Yat crucial to' eadii approach ^is attahtion to goals and pur« ' 
iposas^^a clear sratement of the problem that tha program ' 
■ hopas to solya^^ "Curridulnm davalopmant is mostly the" art^^ 
of making good judgments and decisions made in tha first 
s*taps* of a project can biess or curaa a. project throughout 
its duration," * ^ / . 

Teamwork is a' prerequisite fbr any worthwhile davelopment^ ^ 
/and staff J[need to ^ integrate all phases of the dhvelopraent => * 
process.. For eKampltf^ if they want a better^^than-averaga^^ 
- : P2»duct^f avaluatio the idea itself and 

vcofltinue throughout the entire developments* Controlled ! 
-'■'fleid testing is also a mus€* / ^ » 

r;^Ss 'f or the role, of iedcherS/ most currlc;uliam iavalbpers agree 
y that teachers must be Involvad^^ in the building process . If 
r:" the teacher does not believe the naw design to be" worthwhile^ 
chances of it being retained ara> slim Indieed, - The best cur*- 
rlculum^ says one author # allows^ ^teachers to pick arid chooi^^. 
materials that best fit their prioritlas and purposes 

JUiothar cautions If thara is to be any^ iong^t-arm implaman^ 
^>;:>tatiQn of new curriculiMti/ it must be fun^d through -regular^ 
:e|;JongQing budget categories.' If curriculuiftds totally depen-^ 
■^5^dent upon federal funds ^ then wheii the/fefeey gdes^ so goai the 
v.lnnovatlom - , - ? ' _ ^. . 
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^ PRODUCTS AVkiLABLE I Papers on Curripulum building published 

^ ' in 1974. Available from ERIC . 

/ Contract No.i OEC-0-725240 F^dingi 5737,587 (includlnr 

: \ . Other tasks) • 




'K: INDIVIDUALIZED INSTHUCTION AND TRACKING IN CAMEH EDUCATION 

rr-r' Principal Invastigator j Karan Kitchak 

S • ^ ^ ARIES CORPORATION 

/ . 4S30 Wast 77th Street 

' Minnaspolia^ Minnesota 55435 

The concept of individualized instruction has been around 
since Socrates' students ware urged to discover truth for 
themselves- How the idea works^ wtthin* the context pf -thjireaL 
j^C;: major career education programs is the focus of this report 

'ti'" The Mountain-Plains Rural' Residential Program in Montana, 
|i^v^Experlenced-Based Career Education at Research for ^ Better 
If??, Schools in Philadelphia, and Appalachian Educational tabpra*- 
tory in Charleston, West Virginia, share a common goal in ^ 
'Cv assisting individual students to attain self- satisfaction^ 
and Belf-reali^atioh through carreer awareness, . career veKr ^^ 
ploration and career specialisation* 'At issue for the.; ; * 
pfogranv-Wand for other career education efforts as well— is i 
^.whether Ihstruction can be personalized sufficiently to help 
l^iMstudents reach their own goals while at th# same time avoid 
tracking students into narrowly constrained areas, ^' > 
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Have the three programs succeeded in individualizing ins true- 
tion? Quite well, apparently. All three projects have 
systematic procedures for determining on a continual basis 
the needs, interests and aspirations of their students, and 
fotr for providing options that help optimize students * growth. 
Backed, up" by strong counseling programs, students are of-- ' 
ferad a wide range of alternatives in both academic and 
career areas. ^ ^ 

f ;;;%."'■ .'.=.= V,-. '. ^ ■ . . , ■ = ■■.=-, 

ll^gtSp how about criticism that career educatJpOn may be a form of 
yij^ "tracking" in disguise? In none of these programs did 
fcoA^ exist* Each one used inultiple strategies 

i||i^; andr instruments as a part of its assessment methods^ Where 
fjj|;;tr:a"=atudentr»^s-^bas^ic-Bki-l-ls-might-^have--bee 

^/and .remedial activities ware continuously available. All 

students were apprised of all possible choices and Uiese 

options were no more or less available for special groups 
%J than for the majority. In fact, all three of these programs 
y perceived individualizing services as the central^ way to 

avoid "tracking." What evidences of "tracking'" did surface 
;^l,W,dutlng the observations of researchers was probably due to 
|||?*tactors beyond the control of the projects themselves — 

factors such as financial constraints and the underlying peer 
.^^r.^and societal influences that delate to career exploration 
i--^ choices 




Noting that "traekinf" Both" pM and negative aapacte^ 

resaarchars fomid no single , praalsa mathod for aaaasslng the 
degree of student "traQklng" in programs, Thay suggest six 
clues to watoh out for t . . * - ^ ..^^ . i 

® the bases on which oeeupational training areas ara 
selected I 

• the eKtansivanass of studant diagnoses p 
® the nature of counseling services i 

* the acoonunodatlon to oulturally different values; 

^ the degree of program "fit" to client needs i 

9 the importance placed on individual ap opposed / 
to societal needs, f ' 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE r IndlvlduallMd Instruction^ 

in Career Education, June 1974 , Available? from EEIC* 

Contract No. i • OEC^0-7Z-5240 Fundings ;$737f 587 jitncluding 

^ other tasks)* . 
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rSM=^ PIPTElN YEARS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL*«THE IMPACT OF MOLESCENT 



SOCIMi SYSTEM ON SUBSEQUBNT OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVIMENT 



Prineipal investigators Lloyd Temme 

W;My:':--' - ^ Buamu OP socim. science research^ 

^ ' ' ' INC* 

1990 M Street, N.W, 
^ , IteshlngtpnVD* C, 20036 

TOia^ words '^high iohool'^ conjure up differ^ for 
dif fMerit jpfopliey^ But how did those hif h salwbl 
and frienaahips the lives of peppla five, teri^* or - 

fifteen yaars later? ^Ttome is seeking the a^ to Uiat; 

pr6voOTti\'*e, questibn by t^aoktnf ft^^ the ^dQlascant 
feot career deoisions later ori^ \ - ^ 



- CQleman's Study of nddwi#taEm high spho st!udehts>:; 
fe ; AdQlasoant _ Society , whieh begM 'wit original^ #ur;'^^y in 
5^1?: 1957/ provides a continuing ' source of ' da ta f oif vt lii^ longi-' 
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tudinal effort • Social values and attitude^, veduisatibn^l 
iiiiv V aspirations, ability, experlancas and the hlgh schboj sbelal . 
]l^y^'_'r-mtructAirB at the 1957rS8 scene were Coleman*s kay topics; 
' 'Tewme's re^survey is gathering data on subseguent edubationa 
ocoupatlonal and sbSial e^erlences which, whii^ and 
arialyMd against the origin will shed considerable 

light on how those nearly forgotten attitudes and eyents at 
16 shape the life of the 35 year old,. Of special Interest 
will be follow-up study reports on career deblsion-making 
patterns of women and mid-career deyelopment for both men 
and women* 

There are two publications at present* The first. Occupation g 
Meanings and Measures , has two purposes i 1) to add to sys- 
;teniatie r-knowledge - abou t-o coupat iona 1 „ s t rue tur e as_ a^featu^^ 
of society and 2) to develop methods and measures foi advance 
irig our understanding of the worl^ of work and how ; the ' 
individual progresses through lt™psychol©glcally, socially 
Jifc%and economic The second book. The Hlstojry and Method^ . 

i?^'? olrociy of rthe^Adolesde Society JQilow^Up-Study ,.i^o©^^ 
II^S? and describes^ progress as well as spedlfying prooe- 

!/ ;;A^d^ problems encountered by researchers and 

pSv.S't^^t^ used to overcome them, ; ■ 

Educators educationists or not— 'Will be anxiously 

pJJ^^yaraltlng more rM of this signal study • ' ^ 

;K; :i?P^ Contact principal Investigator, for 



ACCEPTABILITY mD NEGOTIABILITY OF EXTERNAL DEGREES 



Principal Investigatori THE BU^AITOF' SOCIAL SCrENCE ^SEARCH 

1990 M Straat, N,W* . 
Washington^ D. C, 20036 



(^ince t ha work of the Commission on Non-traditional Study and. 
various Carnagie Coinmliaion studies much progress has been 
made in dif farantiating betwean npn-' traditional degree prd'?» 
grams, and axternal degrees and in developing ©Ktarnal dagraa 
typologies^ Nevarthalase^ no one conceptual definition or 
any ona typology has emergad* Therafore, preliminary to. this 
study of graduates^ a systematic approach to daf ining "ax- 
tarnal degrea program" and a typology for tha programs bo 
idaritifiad will ba devalopad. 

Once thasa issues are resolved, tha Buraau pf Social Science 
Research will com^ila a systamatic inventory of aKtar|ial da-* 
gree programs^ including tha number of degrees of each type 
and laval grantad to date, by each 'yaar^ tha nature of tha 
degrea-granting program, whether the degree is Gonsidarad to 
ba transfer in nature, terminal or both, atOs 

Accaptability of dagraas, that is the ability of the axtatnal 
dejfreejt^ "satisfy antranoe requirements to subsaquant educa- 
tional p^og^rams , " will— be measu3^^^ asking actual program 
graduates about their axparianqe in applying to higher-level 
academic programs • 

Negotiability of degrees, that is the utility of extarnal 
dagrees "in changing ona's position in tha world of work^" 
will ba maasurad through a survey of degree redlplents and 
amployerSi 

A consultant panel Of experts from, the research Gpmmunity and 
from Organizations with responsibility for linkages batwaen 
education and work /will help refine ina central concepts. ad- 
dressed in this stUd^ and review the survey methodology # 

The f iMTl r^por^^^l be preeente d at ^n Invitational SOTlnar 
f or admihiatrators of ext pr^gtains and oSh^ 

cerned sPfficials. The American Council on Edutoajtion has 
responsibility for the dissemination of the report and will 
continue this effort after the contract's expiration. 

PRQpUCT AmjLABLE I In progress. ' 

Contract No,i NIE-400*76-0098 , . Pundin $140,175, 



RECOMMINDATIONS TO ACHIEVE OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
EQUITY FOR WOMIM IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Principal 'InvsBtifatori Doris Timpand 

CAREER WOMEN IN EDUCATION 
65 Cantral Park Road ^ 

; Plainviaw, )fork 11803 

Whara ara the women* prinGipala arid suparintandents in our 
al^mantary and high sahoola? If Naw York Stata is rapresan- 
tativa of tha raat^ of the oountry / women aduGatori aran ' t 
visible bebause they aren't being hi^d^^^^^^^ ■ 

In fact # the situation for woman educators is getting worse 
instead of better. Woman principals in Naw York itata have 
declined by over 50 percent in tha past "It yaarsi outside 
New York City only 14 percent of the alamsntary schools and 
less than one percent of ^ the high schools have women princi- 
-pals./^ ■; ^ -- '^^'^ . 

Thaire statistics have, grave implications for students ^ says 
this repprt* Pew students ire having a chanca to view women 
as leaders , without * these role models , the system provides ^ 
little .encouragement for yoimg women to be anything but 
taachers and secretaries, = ^ 

For woman saekiiig administrative posts ^ the statistics are 
egually sarioue* Wsman administrators can't find jobs. To 
coittoaE^tMs/ tha Long Island Council for Woman Administrators 
in Education organized a "grassroots" process to change dis- 
criminatory hiring practices * The Council's aim-^to provide 
qualified woman" with equal opportunities in educational 
admiriistration—includad this plan of attacks 

_® ^Disrupt the hiring by develop- 

ing a communication system of monitors in each 
district who.report adiiiinistrativa vacancias to 
Council haadquartars* Potential women candidatas 
ara then limiediataly contacted and urged to apply * 

© , Record distifict recruitment and salectloh prac- 
K tices and issue reports such as "Practices which 
Prevant Women from Saduring Administrative Posi* 

tlons," , , • 

. • . ■ . , ' ' '' 

• Offer career developmant programs f or ehcouraglng / 
upward mobility. 
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® Iriform acheol admlnietrators through direct 
aontact and research studies of dieerlmination 
^ in their diatriat and request their TOoperatlon 
in announcing vaaancies to woman applicants , and 
interviawing and hiring women as atoinistrators . 

Have these tactics baan successful? ikl though it is too soon 
to saa a sudden increase ih women administrators, there have 
baan spme succassas. Qualified woman are now receiving 
nQtice of 50 percent mora job openings through the Council's 
natwork. Many mora woman are being intaryiewed for openings 
than ever before* Administrators, aware %hat thair ^licies 
are being monitor ad, are more attentive to compliance regu-* 
latiohs* And woman have learned that taMnwork on the 
''grassroots" laval works in contoating subtla discrimination 
in hiring practices. T 

But more remains to ba done, states tha Council p isome taeth 

nead to ba, put into present state ,and federal compliaxice 
V miachanlsms* Districts have to be made aocountabla for dia*- 

crimination against woman in administration. lies s talk arid 
^ more action is called tor if amplo;^ent equity for women in 

aducation will aver be more than a proiri^se, ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

: PEODUCT AVAILABLE 1 NIB Papers In Education and llfork Nuit^ 
sex Discrimination in the Salactipn of School District AdminF^ 
strators; What Can Be Done? , 1976, Contact Mil for 
availability e. 

Contract Mo. I NIl-P-^76-OO0l Fundings $2,000, 
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LEGAL CONSTRAINTS TO EXTERNAL HIGHER EDUCATION DECIDE PROGR^ 



Priricipal Inyeatigator s William Kaplin 

Columbia Sehool of. Law 
^ CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA ^\ 

Washington, D. C, 20017 

Whan Gollaga reformers proposa ohangas such as granting credit 
f or^ s.elf-taught skills andi .wlsdoin acquired through as^arianca , 
quality control may be at stake. , \. 

This project, idantifies tha legal and raguiatory issues 
craated^by the rapid growth of nontraditiQ|nal studies and 
external degree programs* it reeoimnends alternatives which 
would support experimentation and growth \fhlle assuring 
quality and legitimacy* , T ' 

Tha authors describe what is happening to| traditional insti- 
tutions of liigher education as a basis fqr understariding the 
axtarhal degree movement. They argue th'rit the; external de^^ 
gree movement is not kneriely an extension of earl 
education efforts /but that it represents deep dissatisfaction 
with pr as ant day higher education, which foreshadows fund^ 
mental changes in the delivery of higher education in "the 
future. ^ ■-. - . . ; 

Their discussion provides information on both governmental 
and private accrfeditations ' responses to^ nontraditional 
studies and an analysis of the constitutional issues which 
such rasponsaB may raise* An analysis of existing chartering 
and licensing laws in postsacondary education is also in*- * 
eluded* j - 

PRODUCT AVAli'iABLE : Legal and Other Constraints to the 
Devalopment^of External Degree Programs , 2 volumes ^ 473 pp. 
Available from ERIC (No* HE006323) . 

Contract No. I NE-G-00-3-0208 Fundings $38,390, . '^ 
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EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PUBLIC SECTOR 



Prinaipal invsatigatQrsi Laura Beet^ Martin Carnoy, 

Russell Rumb#rger 
. ..^ L CENTER FOR ECONOMIC STUDIES 
457 Kinsley Avenue 
Palo Alto^ California 94301 



Knowing the labor markat"the kind of- worker being hired and 
^^^p^ohSLrrnQtBrLmtiaB of jobs available'—provides clues for 
naeded ohangas in educational reguireinents , 

Focusing on labor market data from 1960«1970, this analysis 
points to the type (sex^race, income and educational levei) 
of persons being Hired , the growth of oar tain types of jobs^ 
the educational and, inqoma levels of workers and the increased 
Importance of public employmehti^ ^ 

aqveriiment jobs have grown si^stantially in the last 30 years* 
.^hey now pl6y an important role in detarmihing the comp 
of the labor force--particularly for woman and minor i ties* 
fformarly limited to nbhprofesslonal and jmeriial postttons ^^ / 
women and minorities are now finding increased managerial and 
professional opportunltias thanks to government hiring and 
advancement guidelines. , / ' . 

Other noteworthy facts s . ' 

^ The public sector rather than the private sector 
is absorbing , a major ^portion of the hlrlrig..of^^^^ 
women and minorities, particularly in professional 
and managameftt positions, , 

^ If trends continue, by 1980 woman will comprise 
50 percent of the public workforce, y.:):. 

® The growth of professional positions has been 

particularly rapid in government, and an increas- 
ing nuitoer of women workers are being hired for . 

— -^^^^ these openings . : _^ 

• Educational requirements for all occupational 
categories continue to increase except in the 
emplo^ent of young black male prof essionalp* 
The intense recruitment of blacks, has resultad 
" ■■ ' ' in a drop ^ of approximately one year in the average 
educational requirement of this group. 

- ^ * Salaries for young mali^^professionals' are ^ 

th6 increase. However, white mala public 
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EDUCATIpNAL REQUl^MENTS FOR INDUSTRIM. DEMOCRACY 

Hen^ Levin 

CINTER FOR ECONOMIC STUDIES 
457 Kinsley Avenua 
Palo Alto/ California^ 94301 



If workers will be taking on a bigger rola in dsoision making 
in the future^ schools need to tsaph those skills for their 
job relevanae^^not just because they're part of a basic 
; libaral .education. 

The work environment is in a process of change. Tensions and 
dissatisfactions among workers have begun to^reduce sharply 
the quality and quantity of goods and potential ly^^thr eaten 
the stability of the. eaonomy. Tliis increasing worker unrest 
is an indication of growing anger at the lack of "quality" 
work environmants . 

Sha^p reductions in the goods produced is but a symptoin of 
another complex problem i Overeducation , Some workers. are 
simply '^overqualified for their jobs and unrasfc res^ults* 
Creative and satisfying jobS' are few and far. between. To get 
around these barriers to productivity^ £orward--thinking em*^ 
ployers are trying two work refpxTns in the name of industrial 
democracy! (1) increased individualization of work responsi- 
bility and (2) greater employee participation and cooperation. 

Innovations- companies are trying include redesign of jobS/ 
work teams, worker choice on work schedules/ choice of job 
assignments, job rotation and other personal incentives to 
increase substantially the degree of. worker participation in 
decision making* 

interestingly enough, inany of these reforms are similar to 
, innovations that some sehoors already usai Individuallssed 

instruction, open schools, taam teaching, alternative schools 
^ and differentiated- staffing. As young people experience these 
kinds of options during fOETnal aducatiqn, they may be antici*- 
' pating similar reforms in the workplace* Determining which 
^^ff^tHese~BWt^^Mat^rth ' ; 

cratiied environment will be the focus for the next stage of 
:;;v■:_■■;:^ -.this, stu , , . ' , ^ ' 

stilly the study says, the majority pf young workers today 
■are not prepared for the changes which are in store fo^ them. 
If managers begin to require increased self '^initiative, /less 
specialization, greater cooparation and shared participation, 
the foundations must be laid now, . ^ 

AM' 



Principal Investigator j 




PTODUCTS AVAllABLli 18 Month Raportg Idueatlonal Regulrmianti 
for Inaustrial D^ocracyl "Sax Role Socialisation ana Work 
Soles s The Ixperienda of Women" (Disoussion Paper 74^1); 
"SoeialiEation to OoQupational Rolee" (Diseuselon Papar 74'*2) f 
^Thm Trails formation of Adulthood s Its Implications for Youth" 
(Olsoussion Paper 74"3) * These and other ralatad papers ara 
available from tha Center for Economic Studies and from ERIC, 



Contract Ho. i Funding t $158,941,^ 
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ESTABLISHING DIRECTIONS AND PRIORITIES FOR SCHOOL- BASED 
CARSER EDUCATION ^ 



Prinaipal Invastigatori Joseph Schwab w.; ' 

^ CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF DEMOCRATIC 

- . INSTITUTIONS V 

Box 4068 ; 
Santa Barbara/ California ,93103 

i * -, ; is . =: - ■ ■ 

Career eduoation seems more vulnerable tp_oritiaiam than most 
eduaational reforms. The reasoni It aits astride many funda- 
mental dilenffnas of American society^^-the pdlltlaal ideal of 
freedom and independenoe for the individual is not always 
compatible with the effioienoy and productivity demanded»-by 
the economy. Since career educators must take a stand on the 
Issues — should the "work ethic" be reinforced or abandoned 
for instance" they probably will continue to draw the fire of 
the movement's critics. 

But the outlook may not be as bleak as it" seems , The authors 
saw BXi "underlying consensus" of where career, education ; 
priorities should be placed^ though some practitioners may 
not agree. Career education shouldi , - ^ r ^ 

• Bring together people and jobs . The importance of 
work and occupation is gaining greater recognition 
from scholars and practical people in many fields . 
If career education helps people make/better career 
decisions^ it m^y contribute fre^tly tp tndlyjkdual 
and national well-being. * 

• Develop awareness and capability for adult rolesj 
Young people need to know how to function\ai adults 
and be recognized as ^ adults in this society ,v Career 
education should help expand student contacts and 
interactive experiences with adults in a variety of 
roles including work roles* Young people need wdys, 
to "try on" those roles in circ'iOTstances whera 
early failures will pot be damaging . 4 

• Create diverse routes to publicly-recognized 
masteries . " Modern socxety demands many talents « 
of its workforce ^ but schools nurture only a few, - ' 

s These may be in oversupply. "By bringing into 
' school awareness and encouragCTient . of masteries 
in the world outside school ^ career/ education , can 
provide avenues to rtfcogni^ed riecompllshirtent >Wdr ■ / . 
more students^ develop more .talents> ease un«- 
necessary competition among studentS"and*^'- 



* 
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provide the economy with workers with diverse 
coinpetenoies * " ^ ^ ' 

^ Enable stuaenti to comprehends cope with and 

influence the eaonomic^aQcial^^ system , 
' lE^ individuals have no conception, of. the system . r- ■ 
of whiqh their actions are a partf^ they cannot 
act in . society ' s^ or thfeir own bes€ interest, ' 
Youth needs to know how their decisions affect 
society* - 

^ • Assist with .the acquisition of the means for 

' self-support , Yowig pedpTe wh^ to 
' college" join the workforce, j pin the unemployed, 

; or become part of a "my ste^ous and ^ apparently 

growing ;body of teenagers who are not employed 
and who do not look for work* " These last groups 
/ 7 V : are of ten----but"^ not always^ problems as 

' well as personal problems to themselves and their^^^^ 
families. If career education helps them learn 
to support themselves through honest wort) it. will 
help* meet critical sopial needs, 

,What specif ics will accomplish all €his?^,^Wrii% there's no ^ 
single "right" way of doing tMngs> '^i^%stions include 
providing training ^ skills jror the range of careers between 
the low-paying menial tasks and the high-rpaying professions 
so 16 an,d 17 year olds could leave school with the means sfor 
horioMble self-support, whether youths would choose to use 
such skills for income during college^ for li'felong self*- 
.Eupport or not at alP would be the option of the individual » 

The second portion of the report suggests guidelines for 
curriculum development based on Van alternative to bare 
statement behavioral objectives" intended to help developers 
and funding agency reviewers alike^ r 

- _ - ■ ■ ^ - — ^ ' ^ ■ " ■ r ' = 

PRODUCT WAILABliE i Gaaeer Education i The Sta^te p£' thfe Sdea 
and Its Prospects for the Future (with E, Eisner kna uegxer 
Walker) , Ocjxobei^ 1^74,"/'^^ for availability. 

Contract No, 2 - Fundingi $38,936 - 
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jjljfc'"— ESTIMATES-OP THE ETFECTS" OF FAMILX BACKGROUNDT^TEST^CO^ST^^ 

personm-ity and years of schooling on economic success 



p/:p .4 Principal Invastigators : Christoper Jencks and Lea Rainwatar 
Is,.: ' CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF PUBLIC POtlCY 

^ .123 Mount Auburn Street . 

' - / Cai^ridga/ Massachusetts .02138 

This project CQntinuas tha reeaarch bagun and raportad Jby j 
; ' Jencks and others In. Inaguality i A Raassassment 6lf tha Ef ^C 

fact of Family and SqAoQllng in America , oi this book^ The . 
^ to^ri^M. School .Board Jomrnal said, ^ '^naguality , . .is likely 

h V to hava as much affect on Jtoarican education as anything 

writtan in the last 50 years." " 

V In the cqntitiuatlon, Jencks and his collaborator will addrass 
tha following questions: . ^' 

1. How large are the overall af facts of family background • i 
o^^^^^^ational ittaiimant^ ocoupational status and incoi^es? 

V v2. ?^at specific fMiiiy characterls contribute to edu- 
; ^ . cation and occupational attainment? ; . ; ' ^ 

3; ; How; does f^ily background influence suecess in the areas ^ 
listed in number one above? , : v 

, 4. * How imeh affect do cognitive skills have ton leducatiori; 
oocupatiori and income? ^ . ' V ^ 

5. How do test scores eKareisa their affect? . ' 

6* How much affect do sal^cted personalis triits have <m / 
subsequent aduoational attainment and economic success, and 
how do parsonality traits exercise their af feet? 

7, How much does educational attaimnent affect econ^ia 
success, and how is th^s effect exercised? . % > , * 

8, ^Ho^ much effect does individual economic success have 
on gjilected measures of overall aeonomic and social abnsump- 
tion or well-baing? ^ \ ^"^"^ 

These basic' questions ar^, eentra! to the go of Imprpvirig " 
our understanding' of the relationship betwaeh education and * 
work. • ; ■ _ „ . 

■ - ■ . , ,■ , , ^ ' " - ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' . 

'PRODUCT AVAILABLi I Study in progress,' - ^ . 
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^^^2'C6ntrac No NIE-G-74-0Q77 ' ' Fundings' , Joint Funding .from ^^^''r^^^ 
i&M:^'^y^'\ ' " ^ ' ' NIE"$49,732' and the U.S, 

\ ^ P^, r ' ' Department ^of .'Labor ' s ,J5anpower "1';^;^^ 



Adminie,tration--$49,73^ . 
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W^^^fMp^^ ... . 

Carol K. Tlttlfe J:' 
, / . Institute for R#saarch and Develop- 

©5^: ;V , - ' ment in Occupational Educatidn 

Pt^^- ■ A - ; ■ : : CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW- YORK V ^ 

^"^^fe-'.:-;-.-;"' ■': ' • . 33 west '42nd' street-.. - ^ 

¥p}i-;- . ; New Yorkv New York 10036 ; 

Career education and ear©eE decision-inakirig models have - ^ 
^ typxcaliy In broad araaki; s^(i) knoWi^ 

' -occupations and education; and (2) values related to loccu- 

^ pationsv This ^yiew off the content' of career^^aoisio 
t^,:" h^ oh the occiipatlional vsegrega^^ 

of womsn and ^e diffierant career patterns found: for ^^bmen 
; ' and menv It is argued that a third area tis necessary^^ for ^a^ ^^^^^^^ 
& valid theory bf career decision roakinf s values related tav 
- : sex roles in \Aiiiarican culture * ' ; ^ ; : : / ■ 

Psathaa (1968) has suggested that aspects of the sejc^^^ r^^^ 
direct implications for the types *of occupations womea'e^ 
and women's career patterns 4 The present study isvintenaea 
: to provide "^a definition of the domain^of yalues^ r:elatW^^ 
sex roles and to examihe the values held by hi^i?s^h©o^^^ 
students 'for important aspects of deci^ational aridiv;s 
The project will datarTiiine whether there is a set^^^^^^ 
role related values that can be defined and that indlvid^ 
can : discriminate amongv High school students iri^ grade 
will be individually interviewed to develdpi^hd t^ 
set of sex-rble related values* Subgroups of' the pd|^^ 

t - (groupa- classified by sex^ soclo^^cultural backgrcrtandi^ a^ 
^ : \ econ^ic status) will be asked to rank and ritfe iboth- iex^^ 

V . related and ocqupationally related yaluetf^ Cori^arlsorii iof v 
th#; si^groups will shbw values held in conmon> as^^^^^^^^^ 
overlap^ between the value, sets , The "product" of the^^^^?^^^^^ . 

■/\ ^ search will be a. set of terms, operationally difined^^^^^^^^ 

may can be used in further research ^nd also directly ^ippi^e^ 

: > the : development of new 'materials mnd instruments in career 
k : V P^<^ ^ ^he clarification of values related to 

V ^9*^ roles and occupational roles is & necessaty precbn*- 

fe^; ditipn to a valid theory of career decision making^^r^ both ^ 

^r^: , women and men* - ' 

P'-v; PHOmJCT l^VAILABLE: In progres . ^ -r, 

;j'£-r-v,Lr= .. .. ". .. - ■ - - . , 

V;" .i Grant No. I NIE-G-76-0074 = Pundingi |132,l48 
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MlvMwSiibfi'/oV THE HOME/COMMDNITYrBASED CAREER EDUCATION / ^ l^.^^y , ' 
^3p k ( ^BC ^- M ro-ASSESSMEMT-OF— THE-CAREER^GUI AND COUNSEL'IgG^ ■ ; '.■ < 



J Arbelter ^ ^ 7 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EX2VMIM^TI0N BQARD^r- 
888 Seventh Avenua , . , ; V'^ 7'^ 
New York/ New Yorkf-^ 10019c' / - 




1 * 



The national aisassSient o£ career guidanqe and^oiin 
needs will perfonoed through. a telephone survey, 
seek to determine what , proportion oj the, adult,, population in-, 
tends to change jobs or careers land will e^^ilore ;the eounseling .^^ 
A services considered beneficial in this process of transition^ J 
The intent is to- ascertain what information and services . ' " 

adults want and will use in finding or changing jobs and to 
detenrtine the best method for bringing these; services to 
those wHo need them- ' , . \ 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE: In progress, , n . 

Contract No.s ' 400-^76-0002 Funding: $107,913, ^ 
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^^giJ-fr^STATE-LE^ STUDY IN CAREER EpJJCATIpN,, 



Principal Investigators! ' Solomon Arbeiter and Richark Farrin 
l^^ ^ ' COLLIE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION - BOARtl 



.88 8 Seventh Avenue V v ; . J 

New YQ^rk, New York 10019 '■^ " ■^■^^^^^^^ 



"Our schools are preparing students for th^ world' of wbirk, " 
say adueatore, "But how well?, V ask employers, 

A four-state survey and detailediaiteiature search by the . 
Collage Entrance Examination Board indicate that secondary 
and postseconda^ schools are indeed; helpihg^ students. SK- 
parience the processes used in the work- place • But tharji . is 
^till little tie between the skills students leave %chool 
With and what employes e^pect-'^tha requirements bf^^the - school 
and work place are riot aligned. ~ 

The study points to, the need for a better system of linkage 
between town and gown-^-a joint effort tO:^d^velbp realistic^^^^^ 
school exit and job entrance requirCTients ^for students as ^^ . v 
they prepare to cross the bridge between school and work, . 

How; to do this when job requirements shift quickly and dozens 
of public agencies control accreditatidnV certifica^tion and 
licensure? ^ ' . 

Bas^d on examination of 200 school/work links that ndw exis 
in California, Florida, New York &nd Ohio, the following re*- - 
coimnendations were made: , , — 

■ • , Establish state^level Career Competancy Assiesism^ 

Boards to develop a conmon language for education V ^ 
business, labpr and government to use in deseribing . 
Bchooi exit and job entry requirements. 

• Give state and local industry/education advisory - ; : 
coimcils (the most widespread linkage imechanism)^^^ ^ ' 
more Involvement in education prbgrain development . - 
and evaluation. " - 

• Make the work of local councils more effective by 
providing state guidelines to "follow, 

• Develop" competency-based licdnsura and certifica- 
tion procedures for a broad rjange of career fields * 

Just as much responsibility for thesaLchanges rests with 
employers as it does^ith educators. Yet at present, 
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^^<.'"-ai»kag«B^operate in only one direction, forcing education to^ _ 
8IS4!^"naleiB\.it3elf more acceptable to the business worW. Some 
'ik^-himeS^ioeity eri "th« part "of the .world; of work is Ipng overdue, '- 

S5:s#'''tThe'^-Mport of the study, available from the College Board, 

'divBlbpa^ a:coneeptual framework for viewing school and work 
l«^>viaf«iiiitiena, and a supplemental report describes . in, detail. - - 
"i^#-r:tl»'/Juhotioning of 26 local, state and regional linkage pro- 

M V, ^RO^UGT AVAILABLE: Bridging the Gap; , A- Study of ' Education- 
X " ' ?te-WQgk Linkages . Contact CEEB for availability. 

' ;C6ntract Mo.: NIE-C-74-0146,*^-Puna3.ngE_^-$104,3_8_5.^,_- 
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EXTENDING THE IMPACT OP BRIDGING THE GAP; A STUDY OF ■ 
EDUCATION-TQ-WQRK LINKAGES ^ — ^ . 



Principal Investigator: SolomoR Arbfsitar ; . 
' : / : > COLLEGE ENTRANCE' ;EXAMiNATION BOAM 

. : . , 888 Seventh Avenue 

' . New York, New" York 10019 , 

The purpose of this contract is to dieseminate the findings 

B^..tdg3.nq the Gap; A Study of Eduoation-to-Work Linkages 
(see the inmedlately preceding abstract) to policy makers in 

_ order ^ to stimulate, f urther ..action-f or^- Improvemeht-of =educa- — " 

t ion- and-work linkages In all states,, r AT conference will be ^ 
held to Identify areas of action that the participants might ' ■ 
undertake collectively, such mm: generation of policy state- 
ments addressed to government officials urging funding . 
incentives for' business-industty participation in wdrk-ex- 
perience programs and: development of model legislation for * 
state implementation, Confer#nce: proceedings will be dis- ^ ^ ■ 
seminated to all states and territories of the United States ' 
The Conference will be held May 4-6, 1977, in Denver, Colorado, 

•PRODUCT AVAILABLE: Forthcoming. . 



Contract No. j 400-76-0137 



Funding: $30;.855, 



K. Principal Invastigator: Donald Super • 

W^'- Department of Psyoholofy 

;#')':";. - TEACHIPS COLLIGE COLTOIBIA .UNIVERSITY- • 

i-- New,. York, New York 10027 - 

%^he Career Deveiopment Inventory developed by Supar is a 
fif widely, used- and well-received evaluation instr^ianent . Under 
llr-iihis^ project/ the Oceupati infbnaatidri 'Section, of the - 
l/^?iMtrument will befrevised and -Improved to increase its ; , 

iiji'-fulSesBiand Value Co the. fieJd and to the evaluation' 'df >-f^ ■ - 
education and- work programs . ' ' • Vl-'v. 

- ■ ' , . ' "■ 

Two tasks will be cortpleted; ' 1 " 

1. To write information teet items speeifio-to aach oeeupa- 
itional cluster and to raflpe thmmm by standard paychomatrio 

methods. TThi result will l?e reliable., contentrvalid and oon- 
; strupt-valid - occupational clusters V oa«^ 
' infonnation scores with part scores that riyials^tlM^j^^ 

to which e^ch type of knowledge^ (a, g. r duM^Sf ^^nfc^^ 

merits^ supply and demand, career patterns ^ way 
/. hkm been 'acquired^ ' ' ■ ■ ■ -^-^^^^ - 

2. To validate this battery of- tests against apprpprii^ta : 
drlteria^ including grade different^ curricular career ^ 
maturity such as those included in the Career peyelopmen 

- --.Inventory ■ . J-/ - ^- V -C'^^ - ^ 

A ^bol of items with 20 occupational cluster kiy^^^^ 
depending upon the exact cluster system used) wili ;be^^a^ 
Each will consist of about 30 multipla-choice questions i^ 
may overlaps Students will respond pnly to the two or three 
;inost relevant ©acupational cluster/career tests in order to 
gfther the most appropriata^ information in the most tima- 
"efficient manner* - 

/ PRODUCT ATAlLABLEi In progress , 



Contract No,: NlE^P'-76-0032 Fundings $2,500.\,^ 
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^«^;*ROCEEDINGS , OF THE C0Iffl4ISSI0NER»S NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ' i-^': 

i#||;???';CAREER ■ EpucATioN . ■"■ . ' 



Contractor: DINGLE ASSOCIATES^ INC. . .. 

525 School Straatv S.W, , 
: Washingtonv Dp cV . :20024. 

As part of the U.Sj^ Commissionsr of Education's sarlas bf 
bicentannial conferenaaa on aducatlon^ tha Conmiisslpnar^r^^ 
National Confaranca 

7-10 ^ : 1 9 7 6 / : in Houa ton ^ Taxas ; Mori ; :thain. J 



f^pn^LMuGk busihassr/„^^ i 

cussad oarear iduGationi Tha Natibhal Vl 
contribution to the confaranca ^aa; feq: ^m^ of! 
the GOnf erahca procaedings , which raporVlit^ 
grata sessions at the conferanee, .theVdbcuinent is 
be ready for distribution in late . sprihgy^^ ; 

PHODUCTS AVAILABLE I ^ Proceadings^ of tha Conmiissioner ' s 
National Confararice on Career educationy ■ To ba dlstributad 
bytHi~UTsT^ro:ce"^"Muc^IS^ . iduom- 

tioh and welfare^ Washington ^-D, C..^ 20202,- 

Contract No,i 400-76-0162 Funding? $49^754. 



;l?',?Prihcip,ar Investigator: Vincent Reed 

- ' '.' Superintendent ' 

sp-j. ' ' DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC . SCHOOL 

'rf:':'"""::- , ' board ' ' • . ' /• 

r^i?J| • - 415 12th Street, N,W. ' ■ ; 

Cvl. ' \ • ' Washington, D. C. 20004 

TOE. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Public Schools/ResponiajA6„j;:M 
fil^^Needi?-' Project is an inner^city aducational prog^.ra^esigfif^^^ - 
^^fRtoWiSaprdve tSe aducationi^l achievement ; level of :app*03s|m^ 
^I'laS^^'OOtf disadvantaged children in th^ Anacostia atea::of}^^V3^^ 
IS^Waahington , D . ^ C , The project' emphasizes improving the .knowr ; ;^ 

ledger skills and attitude of the instructional staff through.:- 

inservice training activities; mobilizing and coordinatingHtiife?^ 
irresources of the commimity and parents. The specif icqurricu- 
ir. lum areas utilized are mathematics tfnd reading.. Through Cthia 

comprehensive and systematic approach to addressing existingv'^ 
dt is hoped that a Jao^e effective and efficient ' - 
-total educational delivery system can be established^ servicing 

teachers and students. - ' ^ 'r r * . - 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE £ In progress. Of major interest are thet 
summative and formative evaluations of the program being pre- 
' pared by Richard A. Gibboney Associates i for which sea the 
following abstra^cts. 

Contract No.: OEG-0^72t-Q168 Fundings $6,6^4^523, 

' > F0RB4ATI VE BVMiUATION OP ^ THE .RESPONSE TO EDUCATIONAL NEEDS, 
' PMJECT 

Principal Investigators Michael LangsdorfV - r 

RICHARD A. GIBBONEY ASSOCIATES^ INC- 
V - 8117 Old York Road 

. ^ ' Elkins Park r Pennsylvania 19117 



: The purpose of this formative study of the Response to 
■ Educational Needs Pro j ect (see the abstract above under the 
title District of Columibia Public School Board) is to sup- ^ 
iV; "port, in every way possible through evaluation the rapid feed* 
' back of information to project leadership for the improvement 

o£ program implementation and quality and for the docmnenta^ 
V tion of the level of impiementation and project quality * 
Among the tasks required of the principal investigator ares 



"/^'f. Development of operational definitions of. RpE.N.P, 
• iropleinentation^^an^ program^ quality, using the pro ject ^s pjro^ 
;posed^rxteria~as the starting point. ^^^^ " . ^ 

2. Developmpht of an activities matrix (or the three major ^ 
components of the program (readin^^ mathematics and parent/^"^ 
cemnunity involvement) ani linkages of what is to happen to 
the. achievement of the criteria for full and high quality' 
implementation. . , . 

3. Identifiqation of the range of action and reaponsibiii^ies 
of key staff by dsvaloping a plan for organizing and. reporting 
formative^ evaluation tailored to the Information needS asid 
range of actions for each key staff person,- - 

'4. Preparation of a special report for the National Insti- 
tute of Education which documents the extent of implementation 
and the quality of implementation (see below) . : ^ ; 

PHpDUCT AVAILABLE I . Final Formative Evaluation>^port ; iThe 
Extent' and Quality of the ImplMientation oi Grant Terms and 
Conditions^ for the -Response to Jiducational Needs Project s 
Available from Richard A, Qibbaney Associates, ^ 

Contract No.: 400-^76-0056 Funding: $49^560. 

THREE POLICIES OF THE MACOSTIA COMMUMlTy SCHOOL BOARD i A 
STUDY OF THEIR INTENT AND OPERATIONAL! EATION 



Principal Investigators Michael Langsdorf " / ' 
. - RICHAM) A. QIBBQNEy ASSOCIATES^ INC , 

8117 Old York Road - 



^ Elkins Park^ Pennsylvania 19117:^ 



How^ can school boards be sure that implemented policies are 
really what the board menders intended? As part of the Re^ 
sponij to Educational Needs Projectr Langsdorf charfcea the 
course^ of three AnacoBtia Community School Board policies—- 
from dntent through operation—to find answers to this im- 
portant \question* * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' \ ■ - ^ ^ ■ - ' 

The Anacostia Coiranunity School Board {ACSB) and its local 

school boards are working out school problems effectively 

using the bwords comnunication/ cooperation and mutual 

conmiitment . -\^This report picked out three broad policies 

for attentions 



"The* Local School Boards shall have a direct :; 

Involvement In their schoolSJL_dL#^ 

SiKii - concerns of importance to their community . a. 

f ^ . = • "The Anacostia Coiranunity School Board 'shall have 

v .. a direct involYement in the scho61s of Region 1, ^V' 

' _ - dealing with concerhs ^ by the . 

; / :1.0cal School Boards as being untreatable at the 

^vi:v":. ■/ ' local - level . ' ' - - - - / ■ - 

/ y y • "The Unit Task forces at each school; shall Include 

S:^ . in thialr compos^tdon at least three parents and 

, ^ • one student ; to provide dtract^vliiput ^rom 

;? -V ' conmimity to the Response to Educational Needs V 
: . ; Project (RENP)-." . - ^: 

Each board policy was eKamined with such ques-tionB as "What, 
^!:^-_ ...-^mB it mean?* "who venerated the poltcy? : . ^nd ^^How w^s i th-S 
policy :6bnmiunicat identifying strategies for successiul 

p^:^: .^policies was / further ;f acilltated by looking at' specif Ic^^;^^ 
.".Issues.-. .:. < '"^^^ '?':^'"V'^. /''V'^L/';^\i?-^j^'\: ^- 

M^^;^ S'or^^iample/ concerns about buildings and §rqimds^^xecurred : 
^tjJ/Mjn^it frequently. Repairs' necessitated by ^ridallsm^or I 
hUv; deterioration of the physical plant occupied 'time arid atten*? 
' tlon/of Local School Boards , and this provided an aKcellent 
/.'r-r: Opportunity to see how well the first policy fwas Implemented, 
This Issue provided a comnon point of interest td principals, 
: * ^tiaacliers /. parents and -students, and each could support the 
' ' Other In efforts tO: remedy the Situation at the local level, - 
If local efforts failed. Local School Boards could take the 
matter to the Anacostla Coitmunity School Board, giving ^ 
a chance at "direct Involvement* , .with concerns , • sbeing 
untreatable at the. lo^'al level." The wide representation on 
the local boards was evident in how and by whom "untreatable" 
concerns were presented in ACSB (policy thre^) * - 

What messages does this hold for poiicy makers^^say^ advisory 
/.groups charged to help build gqcd career education programs? 

- . ' • Sometimes tangibles (such as repAlrs) provide 
" : proof that school boards can be effective prob^ 

lem solvers, thus serving as a starting jpoint , 
for local action. Later on, djaallng with more; 
• - / abstract and compleK problems can cement an 'In-' 

creasingly productive\ partnership among jpersons 
- r having an intere^st In the smooth operation of 

the ichoql district, 

• All parties concernedj-paren-ts, students, teachers, 
principals and' administrators — learn to commuiiicate 
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better while serving on local boardsT- working 
— — togather-cooperatively and- identifying Ibcal^--^.:--^ — - — 
.V .rasourcaa useful in improving school conditions, r;V^ 

As the trust 'laval buildSi a sansa of "taam" / 
CTiergas, 

• Policies mo9t likely to be succeesfully imjsle- 
mentad arfi those which are consistent with *the * " 
historical goals of. the program>^i 

/ interest' of those most affM 

all those cbrioernad^ formulated throug^^ 

participation of all those ^inwlved^ 

skills of these charged withullmpl^ 

followed, up. throu^out the impiementation pro'*^^^^ 

cess by those who originated the policy p 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE; ^hree Policies of the Anacostia Community 
School Boards A Study of Their Intent and Qperationallzatio n. 
Contact author for availability.- ] _ " " " - 

Contract No.s NIE 400-76«0056^— Funding; (Included in ' ^' " 

overall project total,) 

SUI^IATIVe JVALUATIO,N OF THE RISPONSB^Q EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
PROJECT -." 



Principal Investigator: Michael LaJigsdorf ' 

HICHABD A, GIBBONiy ASgOCIA^TES, Inc, 
Bill Old York Road 
^ ^ ' ' llkins Park> Pennsylvania 19117 

The purpose of the study xm to ensure that educator s -and r 
the puiilio will ^earn as much as possible from an\siriveetinent 
of nearly $"6 million over the past several years in^a com^ 
pensatory education progr™ located ;Ln the. Anacostia.' area of 
Washington^ p. C. (see the abstract unaar_the title District 
of Coli^nbia Public School Board above) To achieve this pur- 
pose^ the study will require (a) accurate -Identification of 
the most Jjaportant questions in educational policy and prac- 
tice that can be answered through examination of this program 
and (2) selection of the research, desifn and data collection L 
procSdures assuring the strongest possible inferences, ^'^ 

Five questions have been selected for special study* They ar4s 

It -Is R,E,N*P* a good or maybe even better way than most 
to ensure that classroom teachers are extremely competent? 




^^2V: ;Is R,S,N»P, \a good or maybe even better way than mopt, 

:=MCtbJiaip^^.child to learn? . „ 



i;^'4,;- v is R.E,n;P. a long-tsrm^, massive projactr ^ good or maybe, 
|\ ;even^ better way thari^^ most to spend federal dollars to help 
t^loea,! education ageneiaa? ,^ ■ ^ 



'5* Is R^E.N.P, a good or maybe even better way .than most 
to achieve ^^ducationalVreform? 

PRODUCT JtVAILABLE, .In progress , The final report is expected 
Un fall 1978. \ - . - ^ ^ 



Contract No.: 400--76-0126 



Funding: 
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HOME/COMMUNITY-BAPEP CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 



FrinGlpal Inyestigator i Vl^an Gullfoy 

' EDUCATION DEVEE^MENT CENTER, INC. 

55 Chapal Street 
Newton^ Maasaahusetts 02160 

^fany adults already in school or s working want aocurate, up^ . ] 
to^date information when making caraer choices. While such 
IftforTnation is not often readily available^ adults who spend 
most of their time at home £i Ad career guidance particularly 
hard to get, j , ^ ; 

In Providenae, Wiode Island, a; unique adult counseling service 
is providing one answer to th#, question of access to c^raar 
-.giiidancaM^parsorlal^^ounsel — — 
over 6,000 adults have .benefited from NIE support of this 
career and life-planning service. 

As one young mother said, "I wasn't able to. raalls^ put ' things 
together* ' I didn't know where to start; 1 dldnVt know what 
was available . " For^ her and other home-based adults / a wall-- 
publicized telephone number has been thi central contact wl-Ui/ 
skilled paraprofessional oounselors and support sta^^^ 
provide individualized career and .educational information. > : 

The focal groups for phone CQunseling. was people 16 years of 
age and older who were neither working iror attending sch^ 
full time. There was particular emphasis on reaching home-- 
based women, young people searching * for a career, and the 
elderly. " ... " . ,a . 

A prime goal was to attract individuals who ^^^had little or no 
access to personal planning resources and provide them'^'^via 
telephone^^with information on how to make career decisions 
and nearby resources that would help ^ to accomplish thtm, 
the project's staff organised toi ^ ' , 

^ . Adyertisa. co.uns^Mi^^^^^ a broad-*based..media / 

campaign including television and newspaper 
coverage^ ^ ^ ; ' 



Collect up-^to^date information about local 
education and training opportunities, publishing 
the findings in a variety of resource guides. 

Develop a Resource Center with eKtehsive^adult 
career education materials, . 
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® Collect and analyze data on the aharacterlstlas 
: / and needs of home^baeed adults and cr itlque how 

; ^ well the counseling service worked, : 

Who used the counseling service? Clients were predominantly 
white (93 percent) ^ female (75 percent) , niarried (51 percerit) 
and between 20 and 35 years ,o£ age (67 percent)* While about 
twp^thirds of the clients had no preschool children^ slightly 
over one-half did have children under; 18 living at home. In 
general^ clients camf from lower-ihcome families .with almost 
two^ thirds reporting ^incomes under $10,000 a year.^ Despite 
low incomes, the clients tended to be better educated than the 
Wiode Island population at largtf, with about one--half complete 
ing high school and overdone-third having attended some 
college. 

Those evaluating the project's services found that participants 
were enthus ias tic about t he counse lin g provided, AttrActed_^ 
in large par€T?y commercial newspaper cover age , 

participants averaged between three and four telephone intir'- 

.views throughput the cotmseling process , . The QVeCT/helming 
majority also expressed support of using the telephone rather 

-than f ace-^ to- face contact, specifying the convenience of tele- 
phone communication* ' 

In reviewing the results of counseling, evaluators noted that 
four out of ten (39,5 percent) of the clients had implemented 
a career or educational plan, 21 percent had enrolled in educa-- 
tion and 18.5 percent had taken a job. Many more, had made 
application for educational programs or were actively search- 
ing for employment. 

Participants generally agreed that useful education arid 
training information along with sbimd career guidance was - 
crucial to the service's success,. Adults also emphasised 
the importance of warmth, friendliness and helpfulness in 
counselors. Clients repeatedly mentioned that counseling 
had given them "a better idea of what to do" and "more con- 
fidence to do, it," and there/was strong support, for some of 
the unique publications put together by the project like . 
Women and the World of Work , From Liberal Arts and Sciences 
to Careers and ExternaT Pfegree gtudyT " A Mew Route to Careers V 
In addition, the pro] ec^~ staff has develdped a seriesC^^pf five 
manualAlip^guide .tha_ of similar adult career^.^counsel'- 

ing programs throughput the country, 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE : The Career Deyel^piynt Series ;s Worn 
the Wotfld of Wdrk j Froin Liberal Arts an3^ciehces"^o^a£^ 
A Guide ; '^ EKternal Degree^ Study ; New Route to Careers / ' ■ 
Available from ERIC; 

Contract No, I NE-C*^00-3-0121 Pundingi $2,578,907. 
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THE ROLS OF WOMEN IN MiERICMT SOCIETY 



Principal Inveetigator i Adeline Naiman 

EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT CENTER, INC. 
; 55 Chap#l Strest . 

Newton, Maiaachusette .02160 

How do girls learn that it is more important to gat married 
than to be bright and suooasef ul, or boys learn that to be a 
man you need to be tough and aompetitive?. 

These are the maaaages, si^tle but., potentially devastating, 
that parents, friends and taachers imposa on ohildran'^^ / » 
messagaa that of tan keep young woman and men trapped in roles 
that jtiay be both inappropriata and unfulfilllngp 



How can we help young girls and boys overcome the negativa 
effects of this kind of sex-role .steraotyping? One way is 
to presant Glassroom- matariala thai give than opportunities 
to think through the issues that will affect their life 
choicaa. The curriculiam tmlts titlad "The - Role of Women in 
Amarican Society" do precisely that, ^ 

Two of a plartned ten units are now available. Both are built, 
around a half-hour original dpcumentary^ film and includa^ sup^ 
plemahtary rasourca guides which can either stand alone or ba 
incorporated into existing courses , 

The first Wit uaes^ the filims Vignattea and Girls at 12^ a 
blue-ribbon winner in the 1975 Anrter lean F 
atudents axamlha the w 

In it the authors present the siitie and complex problems of ^ 
sex stereotyping, social preaaures and role modeling. Tha 
film portrays real-life' i 1 tuitions and, -together wlt^^ 
supporting materials, addresaaa stch issues as the . differing 
'expectations for boys and .girls in our society , what it means 
to ba feminine or masculine, andxwhather being a "happy" woman 
allows room for having a career* \a Teacher Guide and a 
Student Raaource Book , containing a\ variety of aotivitips, 
substantial bibliography and fiimogra^y;^ a also avaiiabla , 

Th^SBiM^nd^^unit^ its f ocus tha £ 11m Cloraa and Albie- ^^^ = 

which deals with the lives of two yqung black woman—one 
divorced, one single—who are facing the Responsibility 
living alone, getting an education and findihg^^ome sense of 
purpose for their lives* Tha Resource Book that'-accomp^iaa ' 
the.;f ilm provides activities and references to helF adolescants 
axatnine thelr^ own lives, capabilities and futures. All mate- 
^i^l^ urge that life choices be made carefully arid purposefully 

' ■ -■ ' '-'159 ■ . . ' ' 



pf^-— = ,,..-1.37- L. .. " ^ ■ . ' 

|S and that alternative role and career models be provided to 
I help young men and women achieve their fullest potential* 

In production is a third film whose subject is a woman in mid- 
career* The film'i theme will attempt to answer the question 
how far can a woman really go in our society toward a comfort- 
able solution to the prpbiem of family versus career? 
Distribution of this f 11m is ^^eKpectad in early 1978,' 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE i The films Girls at 12 , ^ Vignettes and 

Clorae; and' Albie and the accompanying teacher and student 

guides, are available from the Educational Development Corpora- 
tion* . . 

Contract No, r Nl^G-00-3-^02i5 Pundingi 154^646 
NE-^C^OO-3^0121 $60,000 
; ^ 400-76-0108 $106,000 
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A8S1SSM1NT OP THE EBCE PROGI^ 

Principal Investigator i Reginald Corder 

EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
Rosdale Road 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

This study will aBsesB the ef feotiveneas of the four Ekperifenee-- 
Based Career Education (EBCE) projeote (see Appalachia Educa-- 
tional Laboratory abitract above) It will assess them in 
terms of students ' attainment of program objectives and in 
terms of the viability of the EBCE conoept as an alternative 
to traditional secondary education, ^ 

Three phases of activity are being completedi (a) a planning 
. and management development phase, including such tasks as the' 

analysis of curricula and student bbjpotives and a review of 
^^a'^a i l^hie^me asAir es_.{b 

available elsewhere) ; (b) m preliminary operational jphase to 

arrange the conditions required by the eKparimental^ true coh^. 

trol and comparison group design and pilot test instruments 

(as determined for . the conceptual analysis); and (c) an opera- 
^tional phase consistirig . of the longitudinal evaluation of the 

effectiveness of the projects during the 1974--75 academic year^^ 

the third development year. 6f the EBCE projects, 

■PRODUCT AVAILABLE In progress. • 
Contract No, I NIE-C-74-0118 Fundingi $452^576,: 




\ 
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- PEra'ORMMJCl CONSEQUENCES OF SEX^ BIAS IN THE CONTINT OF MAJOR . 
■ ACHIEVSIENT TEST BATTERIES ' - . 



Principal Investigators: Thomas F, Donldn and Marlains 

^ LocWiaad^Katz ^ 

E^tjCATlONAIi TBSTING SERVICE 
; Rosdala Road 

Princeton^ •New Jersey^ 08540 

, Do words liks "man," "boy "he" and *'him" in an achievamant / 
tast hava negativa af facts on the performanca o( girls taking / 
that test? Do boys tfeact diffarently to ^test items rafarring / 
to sax-related roias lika "knights in battla" versus ^'iiuxbbb:. 

.daring for children"? . ^ ^ / 

Diffarancas in gerformance may occur wlian undue reference^ 
one sex or the bthar appears irt tea t\,iteins* To bhack this / 

nii-h^^ l"h^ ^r^iir'^^innRT T^^King R^rvinfa ha^ begun a projaot to / 
analyze sex bias in test ebntent^ and its impact oh student 7 
performance. ^ / 

The project now in progress will review the. content of several 
major test batteries used at a variety of grade levels. The 
' frequency with which males /or females are referred to will/ be 
related to the differences in perforaiance between boys and „ 
girls on those respective items, . ^' / 

If a relationship between 'sax bias ih test GOritaht ^nd student 
parfbrmance is confirmed^ some changes may be heeded, in words 
used by test writers**-ali of which could afiect the future 
placement of students, the kind of educational And. occupa* 
tional counseling students receive^ and ultimately the: lifelong 
dptions ayailable to both young men and women. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I The final report will be avalla,bla from 
NIE in early 1977, . ^ , 



Contract No- s NIE-G-74-0008 Fundingi $60,000, 



SIMULATED OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE i A CRITERION OF COMFITEMCB / 
m CAREER DECISION INKING 



Principal Investigator i Martin Katz 

\ EDUCATIONS TESTING SERVICE 

^ Rosdala Road 

Prinaeton^, Naw Jersey 08540 



How good are.studanta at makingvcaraar decisions? How can 
their comEetencies be maasuted? How can wa'halp them iinprova 
thair career deciaion-making skills? ; ^ . 

The Guidance Research Group at Educational Testing Sarvice 
, -has dayeloped an aKparimental instrument which attCTipta to 
deal with theaa queetions^ It is called ^SijnulatadOccupa^ 
tionar Choice (SOG) and can be adminis tared to only one J- 
atudant at a time. ' 

-i-5^e^puts^-at:udehtH-±nto 

display thair^ cqinpetenqiea in career aecision .making^ Their 
behaviors can be observad directly, recorded and describad / 
iri a number of scoraa that are diagnostically, meaningful, Bu^ 
iOC dpaa not just provide a window on career decision makingi ^ 
it also offers a maans of helping a tudtnts become iMre iware 
of their valuaa and learn how to process occupational irifor« 
mation in a rational way. . ' / 

The current version of' SbC materials and training in'thair . 
.administration and scoring are available at 'cost from the 
developer. Prospective users should also read the final re- 
port on the project submitted to NIB in February 1976. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I Simulated Occupational Choice eKarciaes . 
and final^ report. Contact author for availability. 

Contract No. I NE^G--00-0216 Fundihgi $101,>03^^ ■ 



ir- CAREER 'EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATIRIaLs : 'A COMPENDIUM OP 
...INPORMATIOM . , ., 

Principal Investigator i P. Kenneth Komoski * * . 

^ ^ EPIE (Iducatioi^al Products Infor-- > 

mat ion Excharige) 
. = ^ 463 West Straati 

New York^ New York 10014 

With hundrads of career education proauatk flooding the markat 
th^aa idays^ school people find i*t tough t^ dacida how to spand 
limitad dollars, * The Educational Products Information Ebcchange 
Institute *^s api \ Salectlon arid Eval^ . 

uation Tools Is a salactor'e guide which analyses more than ' ; 
-700 coiismercial and noncQttntiercial materials 1 TeKtbopks^ films, 
slides ^ tapes ^ teachers ^ guides , workbooks ,\ etc ,v for use i^ith 
all- age groups are described, h "Products Under DevaSlopment" 
section alerts the raader--tp_watah- for -fort^^ 

The first book o£ tha twb--yoluma package / How to Select and 
Evaluata instructional Materials ^ presents arstap-by^sta^ 
method tb help teachers and administrators pinpoint where . 
r they^ arid their schools stand on darear educa-tlpn," 
^ ^ . J ^ ^ . ' ' ' " : . . ■ ' i\ ^ ' 

The procedures for salacting appropriate materials deal with 
such questions as "Has the pubiisher specified learning 
objactivas?" and^ ."Which elements' of career adication are 
stressed?." Such cluas to the natura and practicality of, the 
materials will help staff decide how well thaste fit local 
programs. 

^ " ' ' ,y - .1 ■ - . " " ' ' ^ ' ' . 

JJow to. recbgni^a seMism and racism in caraar education mata^ 
rials is another important focus of this product- Blatant 
axampies are easy to spot^ :but the subtle, more\ insidious 
ones are hard to discover and hard to odunteract. Taking the 
position ttiat education and educators must accept a key role 
in corracting inequality ^ strategies for detecting and couriter-^ 
acting sexism and racism in the classroom are suggested. : 

A seqond book/ Analyses of Seven Hundred Presoreened Materials , 
helps the educator access more materials in a fe^ hours than 
a parade of publishers* raprasantatives could pra'sant in many 
weeks. \ The analyses specify titles , authors, publishers , com-^ 
ponents, target audience, curriculum role, producers' 
evaluation activities and instructional design. Elements of, 
career education found in each item are identlfiedli Self- 
knowledge, decision making, educational development, caraar 
awareness, economic awaranass and other competancias , 

^he s*e*t* is available now from the developer, \ 
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PRODUCE AVAILABLE I eple carear education s*e*fc* t Con^ac^ 
IPIE for availability, ' 

Contract No.i Nri*C*74-0138 Fuhdingi $108^329, 
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SUPPORT FOR THE EVALUATION OF THE EXECUTIVl HIGH SCHOOL 
INTERNSHIPS PROGRAM * 



Contractors AGademy for Iducatlonal' Devalopmant 

EXECUTIVE HIGH SCHOOL INTERNSHIPS OF AMERI^ 

680 Fifth Avanua 

New york. New York 10019 — 



In order to facilitate a third party avaluation of the 
Executive High School Internahip Program (EHlP) ^ the program's 
Rational office wills ^ _ 

1. Provide the National Institute of Education's avaluatlon 
contractor (aaa the abstract undar Tha Ohio Stats University 
balow) with complete information on tha backgrotind, history 
and currant oparations of tha Intarnship ProgrMi. 

2. Convene an advisory panel of dis tricts rap resanting 
IHIE to advise the contractor on k¥y "p3rogra^^^ 
processes, 

3. Collect infomation on tha universe of program par tici-* 
pants I from which a sampie will be selected, 

4* Provide information on a regular basis to all IHIP pro- 
jects on the status of the evaluation » 

PRODUCT^^VAILABLE : In progress. 

Contract No, I C-400-76-0061 Fundingi $50^000, 
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RICURRENT EDUCATION 



Principal Investigator i 



Selma J. Mushkin (Editoi?) 
Public Services Laboratory 
GEORGETOWN* UNiyERSITY 
Washington, D. c. 20057 



Great-grandfatfiers may have thought school was a waste of time 
when there were cows to be milked and fields to plow. But 
what are his sons and granddaughters doing today? Taking 
classes in Organic Gacdening and Bnployee Negotiations in 
continuing education programs. 

The papers included in this volume derived from a 1973 inter- 
national conference on recurrent education, defined as a 
system starting at the completion of formal compulsory school- 
ing and continuing throughout ■ the remainder of a person's 
active life. ■ ■ ^ 




^Regarded by many as one of the most important alternative 
educational approaches" in recent times., recurrent education ' 
would make It possible to alternate between. leisure ,\ work and 

. education in a way that avoids the lock-step structure of 
educational systems in most nations . ^ 

, " ■ ; ■ , \ 

Is there something U.S. educators can glean from these inter- 
national experiences? Of particular interest to career \ 
educators is the discussion of whether the gap between school- 
ing and the real needs of individuals and society has not 
reached a point where school and other forms of learning have 
to become more interconnected. Credentialism must not be 
allowed to block the paths to upward mobility through lob 
opportunity. Many of the contributors see recurrent educa- 
tion ,as the best way to connect an individual ! s career , the \ 
educational system and the economic system. Access to con- \ 
tinuing education should be an indispensable individual right 
m a modern democratic society. 

What might happen if recurrent education were available to 
all? . Perhaps, an improvement in economic, educational and 
social equality. Perhaps greater economic productivity as 
the result of improved job skills and better decision-making 

Questions on implementation are still needing answers • How 
pan continuing education be scheduled at the most convenient 
times? Where will it be conducted? How will "students" be 
selected? Will they want it in the first place? who's 
"omg to pay for it?,, Who will teach? 
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f PRODUCT AVAILABLE 5. Recurrent Education (1974). Contact NIE- 
for availability. 

Contract No, ; NE-C-00-40002 Fundingj $15,889,, 
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MORAL DEVILOFMEHT LIFE OUTCOMES 



I 



Prinaipal Investigators i Lawrenee Kohlfcrerg and MarGue Lieberman 
^ ^ - m^V^D GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Larsan Hall^ Appian Way 
CMibridge^ .Massachusatta ' 02138 ^ 

" *V 
, Does the laval of moral judpnent attrinad during lata - 

adolescanoa prediotlife outcomaa as measurad by job status^ 

aarnad income^ Job satisfaction and life satisfaction? 

In previous rasearoh on diffarant culturasi Kohlberg found -a. , 
prograssiva seguance of six inoral stagasp . He dafinas davalop- \ 
mental moral aducation as", , ,tha stimulation of the a^iild to 
take tha naxt stap in the diraction it is natural for him to 
mova^" It i^ aKpacted that the attainment of higher stag'as 
of^inqral judgmant by late adolascenca will Be a batter pre'^ 
„diator.^of^j^fa outaomas^-t^^ 

aohiavCTientVor* vocationltl skills, . ^ ^ 

If tha hypothasie is qonfimed, tha study will provide theoret*^ 
Acal and ampirical support for davalOTment of alementary and 
secondary school curriculum which eiMncesj m6ral judgment and^ 
trius subsaquant life outgomes, - ^ 

■ V ■ ' ~ / 

The study proceduras call for tha Investigation of two groups 
of subjects r;^^ The first sample will test moral davalopnant ' 
and life^outcoma among parents and their older children, 21^30* 
Tha^ second test sampla of . SO males will examine the temporal 
relations of adolasc^nt moral level to subpeguent adult life 
outcomas* The basic analysas are correlationai i.fe.f the 
correlation oJ|. moral maturity with job status^ job satis fac^ 
tion ajid life satisfactioni Covariance due to 1.0,, high 
school achievamant and sooioecohomic status will be bbntafolled* - 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE, In progress, I - ^ 

Contract No..v NIB-G-74-0096 Fundingi $61^933, . 
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THE D^ELOPMENT OF CAJREETR Xw^lENESS 1^ THE YOUNG CHILD 

Principal InvestigatorBi , Almee Dorr LeifeXi^and Gerald ^sser 
' ^ ' Center for Research , in. Children 

' ' ^ ' ' 'Talavision >^ 
' ' % . . . ' ' HARVARD GApUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Cambridge^ Maesiidhuaetta 02138 

- . . ■ ' " ■ ^ _ " ■._=._' % 

When boys put on a stethoscope and gij;ls a nurea'e cap at^ age 

3, thay^re acting out ataraotyp^s about caraers they can hold 

in. the futura* How do thay learrn these roles so soon? Pri^ 

marily Srom parents and / ^ . . : ^ > 

tthile^most educators *ara more Qoncerned -about carear daoision 
ittaJcing in adoltsaenae and adulthood^ the faot is that career 
imprints "and sef ■f^concapts built in chl^ldhood havaalraady 
taken holdp - / 

Hesearch reviewed in thls^^par says, that at age 3^ for ex^ ' 
aanple, whita children ar^^ware of s tar aotypad racial and 
female occupatibnai roles and have ao'cep ted. thein. By eight 
yfiars of age^ children perceive the- subtle massages about 
prestige assigned to differing occupations * Moreover , the 
eight-^yaar did, girl has already drastically limited her choioa 
of occupations, and has begun to consider careers deamad '^ap-- 
propriate" for, women* Young black girls, on the o^er hand^ 
shovj tha^ effects of their own racial staraotypirig and have 
developed higher aspirations than young ^i^lack boys of similar 

The forces which develop these stereotypes are complex and 
not yet fully understood. Yet tha^ authors dontant that of 
these forces the major influences are parents and mass media^ 
wprking in coi^ination with the developing self^concept of 
the child. The parent role is seen as the most critical^ 
being far more influehtlal than that of peers ^counselors and 
teachers, Parantal influanca continues throughout adoiescanca 
usually^ reaffirming that a girl'*s role is simply more limited 
than a boy'S/ SQcially as wall as occupatlonally , 

Tal^vision is the other powerfialv force on. the young child. 
Its potential in demonstrating a wide range of occupational / 
activities and -nagati'ng^, racial and sexual stereotyping is 
.anotmous I say the^autiiOrs, Unfortunately ^ present program^ 
ming iaoks positive ^female and/or minority role models, 

Despite the importance of self -'concept and career aspirations, 
this relationship has been largely ignored in the davelopnent 
of ; oaraar education programs for young giris and women,, Re-' 
eearch indicates ^that the self-concept of girls and^ women v 
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fli^iiiiheorporates a highsr— level of -fear^of-falLura-and- fear -of 
ijpj^ success than that of/mala^. These strong- emotional barriers 

work to limit aspirations and Influence females to choose less 
. ' prestigious and less demanding careers. ' , 



Hhat*s needed to improve career awareness in young children? 
^e iyithors favor materials that g^dually. reinforce positive ■ 
attitudes about the work wprld, particularly the idea' "you can 
be anything you want to be v" They founi that few materials 
meet these requirements. Most fail to suggest activities for 
-3^8-^ear— olds— (crucial -development-^ears-)— and— reinforce-tra- 
ditignal sex and racial occupational stereotypes, ^ 

Yet if children are to maximize their potential^ educators = 
clearly heed to begin early ^ involve parents, and use all 
available media to help expand career horizons and to challenge 
traditional sex and racial stereotypes, ^ v 



PEODUGT AVMIiABLEs NIB ^Papers in Education and ..Work Number It 
The Develsg^ment of Career Awareness m Young Children 7 Con ^ 
tact NIB" for availability* ^ ' ■ ' ^. ■/ ■-. ^ 



Contract No* I NIE-a-74-0057 Funding! $56,108* 
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Trscmoi[im—Tm^mm^mD'"BXPBmEmB t ~ .econometric investigation 

^ OF pETlRMINANTS AND 

^ Principal Investigators: Evi Grillchas and Richard Freeinan 

Dapartinent of Economos / 

/ ' / . ^ " HARVARD UNIVERSITY / ^ ' ■ 

Cambridge^ MaasachusattB O-ZISS 

~"The more aaucaTtion the be ttaF"~ind7~" knowledge ia power " may 'T 
have been higher eduoation's s^logana for the pa^t several' 
decades* But the events of the early 1970 \s--severe economio 
»recession^ slowed growth in the "'College'-typ^ ^ j^^^^^^i^^ 
and an Increase in the number and proportion of college grad- 
uates seeking jobS'--*may Have brought this perspective up ^ 
;^short. . j . ■ , \- ■ ^ ■ - ■ — . ■ 

If teenagers or their .parents look at going to college as an 
investment in the future^ these events may be signalling a 
decline in the rate of return on this invesi^ment compared to . 
the rate of return that could be expected a/ decade ago, 

Male college graduates^> for example, do not' have as great an . 
assurance of getting j^rofessional jobs simply because they 
have been though college; and their incpmea ^ .compared to their 
peers who did not go -^o college/ may not be much higher. In 
i969> siK^out of ten college graduates got professional jobs. 
Five years later only j five out of ten got /these kinds of jobs 
and those who did not ! apparently went into sales and blue 
collar positions. i ' / ^ 

" ^ ^ r ■. ■■ . /■ ; ■ " ^ 

mmt does this. RiQ^n Mm^ ^hm ;eutufi^ of .H^ft«E. €id^c^ti.on and 
society in general? ^hile going to college wili continue to 
give an individual an advantage over his or her peers in 
getting higher status and better-spaying/ jobs, the return 6n 
college as an investmerit may not be as great, Also^ those who 
do not go to college may be less. able to get good -jobs as the 
educational requirements for these jobs continue to rise, 
Nonwhite groups, however^, continue to benefit from higher 
levels of educational attainment. _/ 

Although economic forecasts of social /changes should be 
treated Gautiously, the following may /well =be in store i 

® On one hand, the de^cline in cpllege^enrollments^-' ^ 
as well as in profasiional and higher-prestige 
opportunities for college graduates—may bring 
. about a sharp curtailment in /Social mobility and 
possibly lead to greater class consciousness and 
conflict* On. the other hand^ this trend may be 



of fset as differences between incomes of professional 

and nonprofessional workers continue to diminish, 

• There may be a si2:able group of educated workers v 
who are dissatisfied because, .they are unable to: . v;. 
find jobs comraansurate with the expectations 
fostered by their' educational and training ex-' 
periencas, ^ile this may , result in political 
protest and general iinrest^ - it may also be an ; 
impetuB for job redesign and substantial improve*- 
~~~mentr-ln~the^^^qualityr^of^work^nv±ronments , ^ '^^"-^ 

® Not all groups will be affected in ; the same manner » 
Young nonwhita men and women will continue to see • 
the positive effects of anti'-discrlminationTlegisr^ sv 
lation and programs V ; Despite ; continuing problems 
for nonwhites.^ such as the instability of family 
background and the lac^ of -advancement for older ^ . 
blackworkers ^ the higher: levels of educational > 
attainment for some is beginning to affect posi*' . 
tively the career opportunities available to , 
their children. 

The changes" in the economic rewards for education/cautions 
the author^ may well imply nimerous and significant changes 
for higher education. Stude^s entering cdU/ege'^^ the;^^^ 
decade will be looking for greater emphasis on professional 
training, rathei: than broad liberal education i . Expansion; in 
higher education may depend heavily upon the :ijicraased^ 
terest of adults _ in. prof esiional' development 'a^ 
learning.--^ r' - \ r . - \^ - ■ 

In effecty higher education \f aces new challenges; in the next 
two decades * It may not only need to reorient its foqus by 
emphasizing professional training and adult programs > but 
also to help the^ young collage graduate realistically l prepare - 
for a highly competitive job market, ^ . ; . 

PRODUCTS AVAlLABliEs The Changing Iconomic of Education f Social 
Mobility in the "New Market^^ for Black Labor ; Changes Tn Job . 
Market Discrimination and Black vEaonQmlc>. ^11^ B ein ^ ;^ T^ 
clinincf Economic Value of > Higher Educatlony and; the ^American : 
SQciainsyst^m i Estimating ^ the Returns^ to Schooling; -Some - 
Econometric Problems $ Wages ^ and Earnings of Vary vYoung Men , . 
Contact the^^uthors for availability". 

Contract No,: NE^G-00-3-0202 Funding: $133^f3Mi, 
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STRUCTURE OF m MIERICMI ClTYi 
1 8 8 5^19 2 5________ _ 1 _ 
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Arl Joel Perlm^nn ^ ^ 

Joint Cantair for Urban Studies 
HARVARD rai\reRSITY/MASSACHOSETTS 



IMSTITUTl OF TECHNOLOGY 



Cainbridga^ Massachueetts 02138 



~^"T5i^lTinidynsxaunin e th e- way^^ 

shaped patterns of social mobility, &nerlean history* The 
study focuses upon: 1885-1925 in Proyidence/ Rhode iMlmnAf 
period of great changes in the population of Ainerican cfti 
and during which the amount Of aducitidn received by typiaal 
city dwellers increased substantially . It will thus be pos^ 
sible to assess the -relationship between education and 
mobility- at-^arious-^ijnes.^^ the effects of 

educational supply upon occupatidnal attaii^ 

Among the questions addressed are (a) does increase in levels 
of school^ attainment diminish economic returns to the educa^ 
V tlon? (b) what kinds of high school programs«-aca;deffliic^ 
vocational> parochial' — ^contributed most to Oicaupatipna inobil- 
Ity? (c) what significance did education .play in the mobility 
of women and immigrants? (d): how did eooTOmie such ; 

as depressldhs affect the returns to education? 

Data will be collected from various sources in the Providence 
area, including school records # census schedules^ tax books, ;, 
newspaper listings of granttrtar/and high schoQi gradu and 
state marriage license forms. Samples will be selected from 
high school students in 1885, 1900, 1915 and 1925* Students 
will be traced through school records and tax books forward to 
sources indicating their occupation and property holdings in 
later life* ^ ^ ^ 

Despite emphasis upon education as a means of promoting social 
equality and mobility throughout American history and close 
scrutiny, of th# issue in contemporary society, quite little 
is known about the historical. relationship between education 
and economic mobility in American society, ' The study * will 
inform current concerns of carreer . education regarding the ex- 
tent to which (a) schools help individuals, particularly those 
; at the bottom' of the social hierarchy, (b) educational cre-^ 
dentials required for jobs shift with increased supply of 
educated manpower, . ^ 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE: 'in progress. 

Contract No.i NE-G-74-0075 Funding, $29,824, \1 
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S^^PREPAR^TION FOR AND SlMJmRY OF A GREAT DEBATE ON CAREER 

■■EDUCATION.--' ■ : :. ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ . •/../•v. -^ 



Principal Inyestigator i STEPHEN Iffi^^®N • 

2401 Virginia Av6r?;Us, N.Wt 
. Waahington* nrc. 20037 ^ 

• " . -.-^ ■■ , • .■ : ' v _ - ... ^ ■ ■■ # , • 

One influence on/ youth policy ar# such conmonly^accept 
generalisations as "most youths are no longpr interested in 
college^ the Srsat Society programs for youth faila^^^-m^ 
-ryoutii^ara-out-for-Tinstant gratificat^ - : 

anca to the work ethic ^ the youth_Broblem i¥^ just a 
phasa and all we neeoLto^do xs^raate job 
acpnon^ and^wait f ©r th^ population bulge to get oldefeO' 

Such assertions are pivotal to many national polic 
imdar consideration. ^ Some of tha suggested poliaies a^^ 
. youth l^servica oo^ps ^ . r eduotion^^of ^the^ schooi^laavl 
support for industry/education councils* ^he ayailabla avi*- 
danca rarely supports or contradicts the pivotal assertions 
which underlie, policy. Moreover^ the evidence is itself 
seldom critically examined . v 

The purpose of a debate on Career EduMtibn would be^^^ W 
the central claims related to education ai^ work where ■ the^^ 
evidence informing these claims seems, availableT^^or where a ^ ^^^M 
lack of evideilca should be pointed out. Such a d^ ^ ^ 

quires identification of an assertion, development of ^ ; . 
arguments affirmiji^ or - denying the assertion^- the actuar de^ \ 
bate and, finaliy,. a report of the argiimehts, the discussion 
and the decisions to be offered as a contribution to public 
discussion. ••/ .. . . ; = 

The: product of this contract is two-fold? ^ fir st> the investi- 
gator will examine the literature > identify debatable f - 
assertions, frame ^debate propositions/ select contributors of 
ppsl;tion papers arid suggest conference particip^antSv^ = 
the investigator, will collect and editv the position 
prepare synopses of the actual debate ahd write an introduc- 
tory analytic chapter to the final report Miich will be 
published ■ . . . 

Mote that this fcon tract is not for the- actual debate itself 
costs for which will be assumed by the U*S, Office of Educa- 
tion,. ■ . ■ 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I /^in progress* . ^ / 

Contract No. i \ Ftandingi $5,520* 



THE CAREER DECISION^MWCING' PROCISS OF MCENT COLLEGE aRapOATESs 
w^LATlONSHIPS BETWEEN PERSONAL TRAITS^ EDUCATIOML EXPERIINCES, 
TCCUPATIONAL OUTCOMES AND LE IS URE V ; . t 

:Principal Investigator i tewisC^ Sblmon • ' 

V . ; HIGHER EDUCATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

924 Wastwood Boulevard 
Suite 850 ; 
Loa ^tegalae, California 90024 

This "S tudy wi 1 1 sarvay affd CffSl^^^^ 

collaga freshmen in 1970^ to explore and evaluate the process 
by which thasa naw/ antrants into the labor £ orda maka caraat 
dacisions p The extent to whi eh thasa an^loyaes utilize thair 
;eollege training will be assessed/ as will the aapacts of tha 
collaga exparianoewhiaharaueaful in ocai^ations^ 

Paators that determine aalaotion of inajdr-ahd oequpa r 
be studiadi thasa includa sbureas and typasvqf information 
availablie to former studants> as wall as th^J^ goaie and 
values* One underlying question is the extent to which labor 
markat factors affect thasa ahoioes. The ocGupational salec" 
tion process will not be avaluatad meraly by tha dagraa of 
Intarf ace between^ education and j ob ; rathar , tha final vardict 
will depend on job satisfaction and incoma on the one;h^nd 
and satisfaction with reoaht aduoational axpariancas oh the 
other* We shall also invastigata the relationship batwaan 
satisfaction with ocoupation and satisfacti6h with leisura 
anrf other aspects of non*-ocaupatlonal time, \ ^ 

This research builds upon a recant study of an older group of 
jR7prkars which found substantial utilization of education in; 
occupations and significant job satisfaction. The interface 
between education, and work did not ajppear to affect job satis*- 
faction or income, An important question to ask is whether 
the positive evaluation of higher education derived from the 
analysis of older workers ptill exists whan referring to a^ 
younger group ^ given the recent ecbnomic recession and piiblic'- 
ity about the alleged declining value of college , 

Our study builds upon data already available on the group to 
be studied, coilected in the freshman year (1970)^ and in tha 
1974 followup of 1961 freshmen. We will analyze differences 
by sex, race I major, and occupation, among those with B,A,*s 
and A.A.'s and those who did not complete any program, 

s 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I 'In progress. 

Grant No. i NIE-G-76--0080 Pundingr $125,861, 
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A study' OF THE UTILIZATION^ OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION' IN , 
^CAREERS.; . . /'V\.'. .-^ ' 



Lewis C# Solmon and Ann S. Bisoonti 
HIGHER EDUCATION RESEARCH INSyMUTE 
Suite 850 / r 

924 Wastwood Bouleyard 
Lob Angeles, California 90024 

Coli^ge Qourses may not help you do the job you thought you 
ware training for> but havingr the sheepskin still serves as ^ 

"^^^1 on oar dp ^ ^ - - 

So indioatas a reoent survey of 8/000 coHage gispduatao from 
the Class of 1965. Eleven years :latarV i^ requir- 
ing little of their aollege ooursework. In fact ^m^nyV held 
.jobs far removed from their aollege major , Liberal arts ^ 
aourses like English and social seienoe were often found to 
be more useful in the real world of work than many ^job^- 
.related offerings on oMipus, . 

Looking back on their aollege ooursesi most graduates bad no 
olear career goals during their college years: Over half . 
chose their careers at .gtaduation or later , . So most collage 
courses were taken without much forethought or plahning for 
the future* Indeed / the study shows that what you major in 
may help you do a better job irr a different field than the ^ 
one you thought you were preparing for at the time * For eK-* 
ample, 53 percent wound up working for private companies and 
38 percent followed general business careers> although only 
18 perpent had majored in business at aollege, 'Among the 
women represented in the original pool of 8^000^ however^ 
the greatest percentage became teachers/ Less than half of 
all woman surveyed saw .their positions as having policy^ or 
deaision-^making responsibilities, ' ^ 

Feelings were generally miKed about the usefulness of four 
collega years in providing general knowledge >and iirtprdvihg / 
the ability to think* Although 73 peraent' rated thei 
tion as "very useful-- in providing a well-grounded knowle(dge 
base^ only 43 percent thought that aollege improved their 
thinking skills. They did . agree though ^ that having' tha 
diploma was useful in getting their first job ^ ^ , 

Of the persons ^seeking employment related to their college ^ 
major, libe:^al arts grads had it, the roughest'^^even in the 
mid-'SO's. Moreover, when liberal arts graduates were pushed 
into any occupation they could find, they often wound up 
being dissatisfied/ Since the job market for all college . 
graduates is getting tighter; this trend may be; on the rise. 



Principal Investigators i 



^^iStudents could improve thair emplo^ant pwspects by being 
Siaote txaned in to the career pbssibllltia^ in their ^ 
^supplementing libarml arts 'training with' practleal courses • 
^But even though vocational courses ^halp, pri-^tha-job es^erlance 
.is still better, claim the grads. Over half of the work skills 
knmmAed on a job are learned after being hired. This was true 
,Veven for occupations raquiring considerable technical prapara-^ 
^ tlonf as in allied health fie^ 

Since so much training does occur on the job, liberal arts 
majors, who are bright and highly motivated should be top candi- 

^dates for jobs in the business. world, , No so',, said the. 

2^espondents.,-_„BnplQyer s_s tt ll_Sjay_the^ witiL _ 

specific business education skills. Equal weight should be 
given, claim the authors of this report^ to the comfliunication^ 

sdeciglon-making and critical^thinking skills that siake, for 

-mora versatile, creative employees . ' \ 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE: The final report > Golleqa Education on'' the 
Job: ' The Graduates' Viewpoint , is available from; the Gollega 
Placement Council, 0. Box 2263, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
18001 (21S-a68'1421) . . . . . . 
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WOMEN r ISSUES OF CAREER GUIDANCE AiSTD VOCATIONAL CQUNSELIN^^^^^ 



•Principal Investigatora i Heleh Farmer and Thomas E, Backer 

^ HUfmN INTE]^CTION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

f . ' Suite 1120 

10889 Wilshire Boulevard 
. . Los ^gelai^ California 90024 



Nina out of ten U.S. women will work outside their hoinee at 
some time in their lives, spending an average of four hours 
- a^aay^on-4ioinemafcing-tasks- i 
^3obs. Furtheraore,\ women born after 1935 a^e muoh. less likely 
to Interrupt "their careers during the ahild-^rearing years thari 
women born before 1935. . ' 

What does it all mean? ^men and girls have ii^oy^^ 
deei a ions to face ^ say the authors of New Career. Options f or 
Womeni A_ CQuriselor^?s Sourcebbok . Women often need prof as- 
sional guidance in planning for th* dual role- of hpmemaker 
and worker , Caught between tfiese two roles v they frequently 
experience oonflict, guilt and depression/ Counselors can 
plaj; a significant part in helping women-raduce th#s^ feelirigs * 
TOiro^gh such techniques as group discussion, role reversal 
.coefnitive diesdnance and the introduction bf new role models, 
the negative feelings can be replaced with positive ones. . 
Old norths, like "women who work are neglecting, their children" ^ 
can be debunked, ^ * a 

Clearly women have much to gain from improved counseling— 
better life^planning skills, increased efficiency and support 
for reassessing distribution of household resporisibiiities 
with marriage partners, to naina a ' few. But recent, research 
concludes that information resource counselors used in the 
past is seK-biased, misleading and but of date ;^^he Source- 
book and its two companion publications. New Career Qptioh s g ' 
A Woman' s Guide and New Career Options for^omen; A Silicted 
Annotate d Bibliographv ,. are handv tosig fny ^Mm r^r^n^^^i/^^ 
They provide solid infonnation on changing stereotypic atti- 
tudes, teaching decisions-making and problem-soLving skills, 
increasing optibns and. nontraditional career opportunitiiB^^ 
for women, wonien's legal rights in the world of work, cQunsel" 
mg techniques and strategies, and a review of research on 
women. in the workforce , Counselor trainers are provided with 
suggestions for teaching sex-bias-free Gouriselin^ procediires 
and hints for helping coimselors identify their own biases. 

Things are lookihg. up and this three volume set provides 
another stepping stone on the way. 
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{PRODUCTS AVAILMIjE; The Sourcebook ahd its companion voliaihes 
are avallabla from their publisher^ Hianan Soiancaa Praes^ 72 
■■pifth Avenue , New York^^New. York. lOjOll 

ContraotMo.r Fundings |20;433. ' 
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EPFECTS. OF SOCIAL CLASS BACKGROUND ON THE CAREER COMMI^ENT 
OF WOMEN ATTENDING NON-ELITE COLLEGES 



Prinoipal Invsetigator i Mary J, Guttmaoher 
■ THE HURON INSTITUTE 

123 Mount Auburn Street \ ; ^ 

Can^rldge/ Maasachusatts 02138 

' ■. . . ' ^ ' ■ ' " ■ 

Woman from working-class backgrounds of tan hopfe to earn 
collaga dagraas, but will they later go on to realize thair 
caraar potantial? The answer for many ' is "No # " according to 
289 woman at a stata collage, 

First of all^ woman tend to choose "fsminihe" occupations^ 
and thus thay daaira to anter caraar fields such as teaching 
that are already overcrowded. Even whan collage counselors 
tall them that such fialds ara essentially closed, they per-- 
sist in preparing for them anyway 

Why do they do this? Apparent ly because parents stear them 
at an early age toward jobs that ara "good for women," Then 
too, the college curriculum may not offer non traditional 
career options. 

Because career aspirations are narrowed at an early age ^ re- 
comnandations include involving parents in school career., 
education programs and. bringing children into, contact with 
men and women who are in careers atypical for their sex. By 
making students aware of labor market realities at an early 
age — before they have closed their minds to career options*'^ 
and by providing information about these options, it may be ' 
possible to encourage girls to make truly responsible choices. 

The working-class woman in this sample do not generally let 
their career take precedenca over the roles as wives and 
mothers, Wiile many hope to pursue careers outside the home 
at some point, they are unrealistic about the extent to which 
their family conmitrtents will prevent them from meeting their 
career goals and vice versa , 

The author suggests that career education be redefined as 
lifestyle education to help women and mign bbb the demands of 
home and career on their lives and then make realistic choices 
about the lives they wish to lea^. They should be encouraged 
to ask themselves such questions asi "Do I want to marry? 
Do 1 want to have a career? How can I reach both of these 
gotflai" Teachers should^ help them make these choicas and an- " 
courage woman to .^ave successfully balanced career and home 
conmaitraents to be rol,e models £n career "education programs fok 
women, , ■ , , , 
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PRODUCT AVAILABLE I Final report in' progress. ^ 
;.:.^,.„„Gontract"No, i NIE-G-74-0041 , Pundlngi $13,629., r. 
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A COST* EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS OP THE ECONOMIC . AND IDUCATION 
IMPACT OF THE MOUNTAIN'-PLAINS EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENTJPROGI^^ ' ^ * ' 'r / ^l / 

^ < ■ ^ . - ' ^ ' : ^. .. : ■ ■::;■/•■■,,, 

.'J ; .^ri'noipa.1 Invas ticfators % Ernest W . Stromsdor f ar and Karman' = 
' : ' ; ' ^ ' ' - Moayed-Dadkhah , , / ' 

Departmant of Economifas^ 7^ 
r-y ■/ ■ ^ i : '•' ' Indiana university / 

V ^1 'Bloomington^ Indiana 4 740iy 

l^ Esti^mtion .of . the^costa and^benef its^^of^.^^ 

mamb'iar in the Mountaln--PlainB Pr6gram\±s difficult,^ And the 
/ available data at . Mountain-^Plalne eseantially precludae such 
•■ ■ / astlmatlon, ; z;^. 

Economist Stromsdorf ar .and Qollaagues ekamina four important 
quaations often asked to aseees euacass in job training . 

- efforts: Does tha parson find a job^ at whait sklli or status 
level, at what ^age or lalary figure and what do t^ese ben^-- 

: fits cost? ' _ ^- .- : , ■ .V . .. [ ' 

In terms of measuring costs, it would have^ bean simpler tp / 
look; only at the cost of instructor servi^^es and tha cost 
the trainaa/s timg as maasured by lost wagasV True costs jpf,; 
the Mountain-Plains program ara confounded , say the research^ 
ars/ by developmantal costs that fiuctuate between startlri^ 
and stabilization, and by circimstarices .that would not be 
^' present in other communities"e*g. ^ an airbase iri a vary rural 
area that is ranted for $1 per yaar*-'-and frequent changes in 
the program *s\s true ture, ^ ^ ; ' 

V cpmplate data could be obtained on only| 122 persons who partic 
ipated tfuring the start*-up period (out of eeyeyal hundred who 
passed thrQugh Mountai^^Piains) . The absence of good data on 
/ a control group made tWa estimation of benefits difficult. 

Due to frequent' program changes, it /was! not pbs 
; , sure costs in any reliable way. Thus, the f&al word on the 
^ net benaftts, of Mountain-Plains is still to be written. 

One particularly useful appendix criticizes previous efforts 
,^ at gathering cost-effectiveness data in; career education. It 
" notes: that .cost-^benef it ratios should only be one tool for 
decision makers to use in judging the woith and viability of 
such V programs * . 

u V PRODUCTS AVAILABLE I A Cost Effectiveness Anali > fsls of the 

- Economic and Educational Impact of the Mountain Plains Educa^ 
tion and E aonomic Development PrdgramT Inc , ^Contact authors 
for availability, . ' /- ' 

' Contract No. I NIE-C-74--102 . Fundingi $33,770, " \ 

;v/:-, . . \ : ' . Ill ,:• ■ ' , ■. ■ ^. 
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A' PROCEDURAL f lELD TEST INSTRtmENTATION 



Principal Iiwset^gator i 



Miehaal Halfa#rt 

INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF INQUIRING 
SYSTEMS 

3508 Market Street^ ^ ^ v 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 



During its work in field-testing 45 curriculum units for the 
Cofnprahensiva Career Education Model 'I (sohodl^hasad) program , - 
tha^^nstitute f or tha Study ^ of Inquiring SyatOTis (ISIS) 
^isvelopad acknowledge bass which is dasoribad in a mpnograph* 
The monograph also outlinas .procedures to assist rasaarch V: 
:v groups wishing ^to usa tha innovativa productive tests davelopac 
fey ISIS for tha^ Mod^l I program, ' i / / 

The monograph halps advance ou* ability to measupa. what young 
-^hild:ten laarn f rom aducational aKpariancas^. . Tha productivai . 
tests rppz:esant a n^w approach to aducational apsassmant; the 
ttionogravph stimulates discussion of this 'approachV ■ / 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE: Productiva Tests and Thair Application to . 
Career Education , by Michael Halbert (1974) , Cqntact the- ' 
Institute for the Study of Inquiring Systems for availability 
and cost « / " ; , ; 

Contract So. I NIE-C-74-Odli - Fundirigi 122,673^ 
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PRE-,OCCUPAT10NAL FREFEilEMCES , AND OCCUPATIONM, ATTAINMENT: 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT THROUGH EARLY ADULTHOOD . 



Principal Investigator: Karl Alexander 

Department of Social Relations 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS ■UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 



Employing 3,ongittidinal data on a national sarnple of youth, 
various subsajnplea of which were followed from the 5th, . 7th 
Qftd 5th grades to, jcespectively , hifh school graduation, one 
year poat-high school , and throw years .post.i-high school the 
pr«fe^sed research ;W±^i i3Xi3iBine the processes through whidh 
pt*e^occupatioiial interests are formed and subsequently trans- 
lated into occupatlohal preferences and attainments. A 
synthesis of paychological,, sociological and econoinic ap- 
proaches to the a tody of career de^elopiaent proGesses "will 
inform our analyaesf in par.feiculaj^ the proposed research 
vlii aeok to detGrmine the relativ^ troportance of abilities, 
ascribed characterietics., Interpersonai rslations and en- 
virorjRanfcal jconatralnti for the developwant of adolescents ' 
prevoc»tion.3i interests and their eventual occupational 
pr'-SKerencss ar*d afctainmenta. Structural equation ' jfiodeling 
5^111 be 'the tjajor^inodeM aMlvsio. •• • ' 

" ■ . •; " ' " ■ " ■ ■ ■ 

Pm^V^GT WhXlJmm, ' .In ptbgrme, ■ 

Grant No. i rnK'-G-ie-noii - Ftmdirsg; 5150,249, 



SCHOOL PROCESS AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENTS 



Principal Invastigatorsi Karl Alexander and Edward McDill 

Center f or^the Study of the Social 

Organization of Sohools 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltlniore, Maryland 21218 
i 

Most students Spend at least 12 years in school buildings* 
liWiat goes on behind those walls has a lasting effect on the 
liv^es of those students. The Center for^the Study of Social 
Oi^ganiEation of Schools (CSOS) has been studying how school 
process variables -affect ' what happens after^ '^students 
graduate. 

{ ... 

These Btudi&4. investigate (a) the transition from high school 
to post-secondary institutions and (b) the role of schobllng 
in the development of career plans and on labor market out- 
comes. Using data from the EKploration of Equality of 
Opportunity Survey (EEO) , cSOS studied sex differences in 
careec orientations, sociaiiiatlon and timing 6f marriage to 
help explain the gap between the educational outcomes of men 
and women* lanploying the Twenty Schools Survey CSOS eKamlned 
the relative influence of student characteristics on curricu- 
lum placement and the subsequent affects of curriculum on 
achievement and educational plans* aiploylng the National 
Longitudinal Survey, CSOS examined the relative ^importance 
Qt student background characteristics Craae# sex, socioeconomi 
status) and of curriculum placeTiiant in secondary school for 
access to alternative forms of post-secondary education. En-- 
rollment in four-year colleges and universities two^^year 
colleges and vocational-technical schools were all considered. 

Finally^ employing the EEO survey, an analviiis . undertaken 
which evaluated the degree of bias in human capital estima-- 
tians of various career returns to education (earnings and 
occupational status)* specifically, the study es;timated the ^ 
dependency of both educational and labor-^market rewards on 
common antecedents (academic ability and socioeconomic status) 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE t Selection and Allocation Within Schools i 
Some Causes and Consequences of Curriculum Plaoement , Speci- 
fication Biases in Estimates of? Socio-e c onomic Returns to 
SchooiTng and High School Context, College Quality and^^guca - 
tional A ttain ment . Both studies are available from CSOS,. 

Contract No. : NI£-400-76-0p34 Fundings. $50,odo* 



WOMEN AND MATHEMATICS 



Principal Investigators i Lynn Fox 

DepartTnent of Psychology 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore^ Maryland 21218 

Elizabeth Pannema' 
School of Education 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Julia Sherman 

3917 Plymouth Circle 

Madison, Wisc&n&^ i 53705 



Women ^ compared to men, are under^-represen'iied in occupations 
requiring mathematics and are over^-rapresented in , a narrow 
range of lower status occupations # Many economists contend 
that occupational segregation is one of the primary causes 
for the lower wages of women and note little change in the 
last 70 ;,^ears , 

According to the experts, there are structural and non^ 
structural explanations for the . under-- representation .of women 
in occupations requiring mathematics. Structural explanations 
center around issues of institutional barriers ^ such as hiring 
practices and a<bcess to education and tralnlngi Non*-structural 
explanations note sex differences in selection of mathematics 
and achievement. There are thus three broad areas of investi- 
gation for this phenomenoni sex role socialization # cognitive 
and affective factors and genetic factors. The three research^ 
ers listed above will each investigate one of these areas-^ 
Pox, sex rple socialization; Fennema, cognitive and affective 
factors; and Sherman, genetic factors. 

Each will conduct a comprehensive review of the literature^ 
develop an annotated bibliography, prepare a suiwnary, synthesis 
and critique of the literature, and.finally/ develop conclusions 
about this knowledge as well as recommendations for Federal 
support of research and development. 



PRODUCTS AVAILABLE I In progress. 

Contract No, i NIE-400-76-0112 
NIE-^40d-76-'0113 
^ . ' HiE^400-76"0114 



Funding I ^ Lynn Fox S10;674 
Elizabeth JFennema $7,977 
Julia Sherman ^ $5)402 
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A STUDY OF ENTl^NCl INTO TYPE (SITUS) OF WORKi ANTECEDENTS 
JWID SOCIOECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 

PrinQipal ^Inveatigator s Linda S, Gottfredson 

Center for Social Organisation of 

Schools 
THE JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
3503 N, Charles Street 
. Baltimore, Maryland 21218 



Vocational j^syahologlsta and cQunselors generally assume that 
job satisfa&tlon and adjustment depend on a good match be- 
twaen a^person»s Interests and the kind tsltus or job family} 
of wdrlc ha oir rslir -doesv^^ They-hav examined , -^however 



either the prdpess of entry into or the sooioeconomla conse- 
quences of entering one situs rather than another, SQciological 
and economic approaches to the study- of oaraer developinent £o- 
cus on the antecedents and sooloeconomlc consequences of ^ level 
or status of job held but they , ignore situs of work. Recent 
work integrating\ the different approaches Indicates that di^^ 
ferent situses may be different reward Bystems^ some being 
more remunerative* than others for a given educational levels 
a^d that blacks are found more often than whites in the least 
remunerativa situses. Entry into situs of work thus appears 
to be an important \but uneKplored career decision p 

Thi^ study will exartine in detail (1) the pathways into dif-- 
ferent situses* (Holland occupational categories) , C2} the 
processes of income and status attainment within different 
situses, and^ (3) dlfferances by race in. situs entry ^ income, 
and status. Four sets; of personal characteristics will be 
examined fpr their influence on entry into and advancement 
within different occupational situses i family background, 
personality (including ability)^ educational experiences, and 
labor force experiences A The analysis of entry into the dif- 
ferent situses will include a multiple discriminant analysis 
to discover which sets oi\ characteristics and which variables 
within those sets best distinguish among workers in the dif- 
ferent *:usas. The analysis of attainment processes within 
situses *^ill includa regressions of income and status on the 
four sets of personal characteristics; to provide evidence on 
which sets of characteristics and which particular variables 
within those sets are most important in each of the situses 
for predicting differences in\ attainment. Survey data (Parnes 
and Grasso, 1975) on the employment e:^periences of young white ^ 
men \and black men will be used^ . " 

The proposed research will be useful to educators and policy 
makers in several ways. For exe^nipie, it will provide more 
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information about one occupational elaisif ication schenie that 
is widely used in planning and implementing career education 
programs. Also, it will provide more evidence about which 
educational and work experiences might be useful for differ- 
ent types of students planning their careers and for workers 
attempting to improve their careers. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I In progress. 

Grant No.: NIE-G-76-0075 Funding: $56,522, 



CONTINUING EDUCATION AND EARLY CAREER ATTAINMENTS i 
DETERMINANTS AND OCCUPATIONAL EFFECTS OF GOING BACK TO SCHOOL 



Principal Investigatori Nancy Karweit 

Center for Social Organization of 
Schools 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Eduoational attainment plays a dominant role in the 
occupational attainment proeess, Typiaally> the estimates 
of the importan ce" of e ducational aehivemants for occupational 
accomplishments have assumed that individuals complete their 
educational activities prior to labor force participation. 
Yet, it has been shown that a substantial proportion of 
Jtoericans continue their education after beginning to work. 
Consequently, these estimates are likely inaccurate to some 
degree and, because certain segments of the population may 
use continuing education more. than others^ these estimates 
may be less accurate for some subgroups ^ than for. others^ 
The proposed research eKamines the issue of the occupational 
effects of continuing education by focusing on four issues i 
antecedents of stoppiTig schooling; antecedents of resuming 
schooling; occupational effects, in terms of income^ pres-- 
tige and career patterns, of resumed educational activities; 
and the relative pay-offs of differing educational activities , 
The results should provide a better understanding of the na- 
ture of the education and work association, and should 
document how education, undertaken after entry into the labor 
market, affects later career developments* Specific attention 
will be given to black-^white differences in the use and oocu-^ 
pational effects of continuing education. The proposed \ 
analyses are possible because of the availability of the Life 
History Sample,' a unique set of data covering approKimately 20 
years of experiences since age 14 of a representative national 
sample of black and white men, that is rich in detail concern-^ 
ing various kinds of attachments to education and work, 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE r In progress, . 

Grant No,: NIE-G-76-0073 Pundingi $66,035, 
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LIFE HISTORY DATA ON THE OCCUPATIONAL EFFECTS OF OBTAINING 
EDUCATIONAL CREDENTIALS THROUGH ALTERNATE ROUTES 



Principal Investigator i Nancy L, Karweit 

Center for the Study of the Social 

Organization of Schools 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore^ Maryland 21218 



A substantial number of Americans have acquired ediioatlonal 
credentials through routes other than continuous full-time 
schooling, e,g,^ through high school equivalency programs and 
post-secondary external degree programs * Howeyer, little is 
known about these routes or about the occupations that result. 

Accordingly', this project examined the patterns of attaining 
credentials throwqh non^starrfard routes^ who uses such routes 
and the occupational effects of these non-^standard routes. 

Data were drawn from the life history sample collected at 
CSOS* The sample of 1/589 men contains retrospective data on 
the attitudes and activities of respondents from age 14, \The 
educational and occupational histories of. wives are also in-* 
eluded. \ 

This study fits into career education concerns by describing 
and understanding the correlates and consequences of alter^- 
natlve educational patterns. Neither the occupational nor 
the personal results of non-traditional educational patterns 
are known. Additionally^ the study of wives provides insights 
into the relationship between educational^ familial and occu-^ 
pational variables , 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I Life History on the Occupational Effects 
of Obtaining Educational Credentials~fh^ough Alternate Routes ^ 
by Nancy L, Karweit "(1976 ) , Available f rom CSOS, 

Contract No.i NIE-G-74-0097 Fundlngi |9,788, 
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ACHIEVING COMPLIANCE STUDY 



Principal Investigator i Robert J. Harper II 

31^ ^stal Square West 
1515 JeffOTBon Davis Hlgiw^ 
tolin^on, Virginia 22202 



Federal education legiBlation is a etatement of policy and 
often oontalni provisions for ensuring that the intended 
policy is carried out. Many of the mechanisms for aneuring 
compliance appear to rely on three' approaches i the monitor^- 
ing by U*S. Office of Education personnel of funded programs, 
reports of reviews by the U.S. Office of Eduoation for com- 
plianca prior to federal awards and reports- by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics ^ often of the nose count 
type. In addition, the General Accounting Office reports 
provide the Congress with information on complianca; however 
these reports often depend on the stae information available 
to tha'U.S, Office of Education. Hesorte to the federal courts 
while not usually en±>odied in Federal education legislation, 
is a third source of compliance. . . - 

Almost nothing saems to be known about the range of mechanisms 
available to achieve compliance and their effectiveness. 
Little seems to be known about alternatives, such as-grass-^ 
roots organizations, which might more efficiently achieve 
compliance and enforcement. 

The purpose of this study is 1 

1. To describe the mechanisms of compliance embodied in 

mtle IX and the Vooatiorml Eduoation Act am to flM out 4*;tot other- 
carmliance meohaniOTa have been used, 

2. To review the available Information on the costs and 
ef f activeness of these mechanisms. 

3. To discuss alternative strategies ^ in outline form, for 
achieving gompliance. To determine which of these strategies 
could be considered for framing into new' legislation with 
particular attention to the cost-^ef fectiveness of various 
apprpaches. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I . In progress. 

Contract No, 1 400=76-0087 . Funding; $6,500. 

0 * f 
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RESIDENTIAL CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR DISADVANTAGED 
F^ILIES 



Principal Investigator i Ken Blackburn^ Acting EKecutive 

Director 

MOUNTAIN- PLAINS F^ILY EDUCATION 

AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM^ INC. 
Glasgow AFB, Montana 59231 

Most career education efforts focus on one person and 
particular school or career needs. To see how career educa- 
tion can meet many life riiseds for an entire family, look at 
the Mountain-Plains program now in its fifth year of opera- 
tio^iiear Glasgow, Montana, 




200 families at a time actually pick themselves up and 
L anew, with plenty of help from a staff and program that 
cater to each person's unique needs, interests and eompeten- 
cies. 

Leaving their homes in Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, South " 
Dakota, Nebraska and Wyoming for an average eight-month stay 
at a remote, inactive Air Force base, families learn to over- 
come the social, educational and personal handicaps that have 
kept them unemployed or underemployed. Job skill training and 
career guidance are available to adults, while the whole 
family participates in counseling, recreation and general 
educational development. School-age children attend the base 
elementary school or are bused to secondary schools in Glasgow 
Child care is provided when bo^te^arents are involved in pro- 
gram activities* - . 

, ly renting and carying for their duplex-style housing, joining 
m neighborhood gatherings , participating in student govern- 
ment and using medical and other services, families learn to 
be wise consumers and good citizens. Home management, healthy 
consumer education, parenting, community participation and 
leisure time skills must be demonstrated prior to completion. 
This open-entry/open-exit system demands initiative from each 
adult, who must plan his or her own instructional program and 
counseling cycle, : 

^' * 
Three families apply for every one accepted. The typical 
adult is 26 years of age and an 11th grade dropout who reads 
and computes at the 8th grade level. Previous vocational 
training is mini^nal. Entering families -are generally at or 
below the poverty level , 

Applicants make first contact with coordinators In their home 
Btate, Moving allowances are provided and a weekly stipend - 
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is later paid on the basis of class attendance, much like an ^ 
hourly wage, ^^en program completion requirements are met, 
failles select a place of residence—Beldom their former 
home—within the six-state region, and interviews are arranged 
for the hea* of household* Relocation eKpenses are covered 
by Mountain--Plains# and families receive help in finding hous-- 
ing* Local state coordinators follow up to make sure families 
adjust to their new situations. 

Occupational training—the primary emphasis at Mountain-Plains 
—covers entry-level skills in some 40 jobs for which employ- 
ment opportunities throughout the eiK-state region are good* 
Several hundred individually-paced study units and 2,700 
Learning Activity Packages are available in four broad clus*- 
ters: Building Trades and Services, Automative and Small 
Bngines, Tourism and Marketing^ and Office Education* ^ If 
students need help in basic Bkills like reading and math^ 
Foundation Education is available. Students also leafcn how 
to find a job, write a resume and handle an interview. 

Preliminary results are noteworthy i About 75 percent of all 
students complete the program^ and of those, over 80 percent 
are on the job withirf a month. Three weeks after exit^ the 
average income gain for heads of households is $206 per month. 
Teste show strong gains in such attributes as acceptance of . 
self and others, personal judgment and ability to focus on 
the task at hand. Bnployers say they're very satisfied, too. 

As with any complex, social program^ there were developmental 
problems I DifflQ'ulty in recruiting a top*^notch staff, the 
challenge of building a family-centered curriculum from the 
ground up, the frustration of managing an incredibly complex 
recordkeeping system and problems in adjusting to a harsh 
climate, extreme geographic isolation and the bureaucratic 
complexities^ of a military facility, 
t 

Yet r 3ven with an average cost of about $14,000 for a family 
of 3*5 members, early returns show the payoff in terms of 
personal growth, life skills and job success is iinpressive,. 
One independent study of preliminary data shows it takes a 
relatively 'short time (less than ten years) for families to 
pay back the government's investment, thanks to the earning 
power Mountain-Plains graduates enjoy. Equally important«^ 
though more difficult to measure—'is each graduate's expressed 
satisfaction with a new life style* ' V* , 

PRODUCTS .AVAILABLE I Contact MountainTPlains for information 
on several doiens reports and materials now being dlsseminatad, 

contract No, I NE-C-00^3^0298 Fundings $12,498,959. 
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MONOGRAPH ON THE MOUNTAIN'-PLAINS EXPERIENCE 

a 

. i '' 

Principal Investigators i (3mm below,)/ ' 

While some people are debating whether a "systems approach" 
to delivering human services such as education and economie 
-development will work^ the Mountain-Plains program is proving 
it can. That's the opinion ^ at leasts of five eduoation and 
social science experts asked by NIE to look at the program 
- and compare it with what they know about similar efforts. 

Some features these reviewers liked werei 

^ Clearly-speeif ied objectives are used to guide 
every ' aspect of the program-'-f rom curriculum to 
eventual placement. 

^ Shared decision making is promoted at all levels 
^ even though leadership is strong and centralized* 

* * ® The definition of ^"disadvantaged persons" includes 
^ poverty levels , physical abilities ^ cultutal back- 

) gound and personal and family adjus-^pient needs. 



® Students are judged on their actual performance 
as w^^ll as on standardized tests, 

^ Program evaluation strategies are fleKible enough 
to assess almost all of what is happening « 

* Placement and followup services are given as much 
attention as selection and preparation ser^rices, 

® Close intergovernmental cooperation is essential , 

What features of the Mountain^Plains model should potentiai 
adopters consider carefully? - 

■ ® It takes a lot of staff time to work with individual 
family members, 

^ Students seem encouraged to "lock in" on an occu- 
pational choice early rather than^exploring a' 
variety of options as is typical in career educa- 
tion for adolescents . 

^ ® The program will not be a cure-all for every 
family's problems; considerable responsibility 
and self-initiative are still required* 
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@ Careful management is essential when there are 
so inany human needs being served, 

^1 ' ■ * 

^ Mountain-Plains » location and site are not typical 
even though any state could probably find* appro- 
priate facilities for housing such a program* 

& . • ' ^ ' 

Perhaps the reason why Mountain^Plains * approach %o ^reer 
aduoation for rural ^ disadvantaged families has ptoven feasi- 
ble is that so much was borrowed from other tried and true 
programs? 

® Health care and conm^unity child care are common 
features in established poverty/rehabilitation- 
type programs . \ ^ 

^ Attention to basic skills is enjoying a resurgence 
at th^ secondary school level. 

® Occupational preparation programs are improving 
all the time thanks to innvoative efforts by 
vocational educators, ' , 

^ Personal counseling as practiced at Mountain- 
Plains has been developed at many colleges and i 
universities. ' I 

® Individually--tailored study programs (including 
private study space) are usually features of 
university graduate education. - ' 

Specialists who contributed their insights in this monograph 
were Steve Zifferblat, Stanford University Ceurriculum and 
Instruction) ; Daniel Stuff lebeam, Western Michigan Unix'ersity 
(evaluatio^) ; Edwin Herr, Pennsylvania State University 
{guidanoi^snd counseling); Louis Kishkunas/ Superintendent 
of Denve^^ ^Colorado Public Schools (occupational prepara- 
tion) ; and Robert Darcy^ Colorado State University 
(recruitmtnt, selection, placement and followup) / 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I The Moun tain-Plains Experience i Lessons 
from a Residential Career Education Center for Rur al Multi - 
Problem Families --will be available in spring 1977. nnn^mn¥ 
NIE for status. , ' 

Contract Nos . J NIE-C-74-q063 , 64, 65, 66, ,67,' 

Tota,l FundingV $49,045.21. 
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USE OP EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 



Principal investigators NATIONAL I4ANP0WER INSTITUTE ^ 

1211 Connecticut Avenue^ N.w, 
Washington, C. 20036 



.According to recent figures, only 5*3 percent of workers 
ta'ke advantage of acceseible education and training oppor- 
tunitieii for blue collar workers----many of whom have contract-- 
negotiated tuition funds from their empiQyera--"-the figure 
drops to one percent* This study aims to find out what these 
rates mean and why they are seemingly so low. 

Accordingly, the investigator will^ 

1. Develop an up-to-date listing and analysis of existing 
t^itlon^aid plans under colleative bargaining agreeinents, 

2-, Study 'the factors affecting employee participation in 
these tultioh=aid plans* 

3/ Develop a standard for measuring what partieipation rates 
seem "low,-* ''medium'^ and "optimum;' from different perspectives 

4* Establish a national advisory panel of representatives 
from management, union and education community members to 
oversee and facilitate the entire project, 

IThese tasks having been accomplished, the investigator will 
%hen present .the National Institute of Education with optibns 
;for the design of a second phase. If accepted by the Insti^ 
'tute, the second phase ^of the study will be an experiment 
l3eveloped with the cooperation of a local consortium of ^edu- 
cation, industry and labor representatives , The eKperiment 
Will attempt to increase worker participation in education 
hnd training programs to optimum levels at selected sites* 

'Product available ^ in progress* . 

bontract No* : 4 00-76-0125 Funding: 5206, 938, 08 */ 



INDUSTRY --LABOR-EDUCA!riON COUNCILS 



Principal Investigators: Paul E» Barton 

Senior Associate 
rinTIONM. MMPOWER I^ISTXTUTE 
1211 Connecticut Avenue, N/^, 
Washington, D, C. 20036 

John J* Walsh 

OLYMPUS RESEARCH CORPORATION . 
1246 23rd Avenue 

San Francisco , California 94122 

Sue B, Bob row 
THE RAND CORPOEATIOH 
2100 M StreetL, H^W. 
Washington, D, C, 20037 ' 



While there has bea^w good deal of publicity about the n^ed 
at industry^Education and Work-Education Councils , little 
attention has ba©h directed at understanding those aqtlvitief 
which are already being supported by existing councils* Ac-^ 
cordingly, the Education and Work Croup has. comiBisaioned 
three papers on Indu3try-Labor-Educatloi\ Coujncils . They aret 

1, Paul E* Barton of the Hational Manpower Institute will 
prepare- a conceptual paper which defin-^A Induetry--Educatlon* 
Work CouncilH^ presents operational critiirla for identifica- 
tion of the councils, specifies' major policy guMtions which 
th.e councils should attempt to answer' and presents an ov<ir^ 
\^iew of the state-o'E-development of existing Industry- 
Education Councils with major focua oiv the transition of 
youth to work and adults to school, . 

2* Dr. John J* Walsh of Olympus Research Corporation wall, 
prepare an analytic -paper describing paiit and current, meah^-^ 
nxsmB Bimilat to Industry--Labar-EducatlQn Councils^ their 
accompli shinents and failures and probleM cott^on to each of ^ 
the selected mechanisms tried. Critical issues muBrylng from 
this paper will lead to suggested action to overcome tnistaHas 
ntade in the past and further reaearoh and necessary act: iona 
if these councils are to be effective in the future. 

3* Dr, Jue B* Bobrow o£ The Hand Corporation %#iXl prepare 
an analytic paper which specifies the processee by; which 
young people nsake and attain occupa^dnal choice^ whether 
Industry^Eduqation. Counolls have charactaristlca which mlf h't 
be expfct&d to af feot ch&lw-and attainment probleM and if 
councils have utility possibilities .for herplng aolv# youth % 
ocqupationa,! choice and attalmnent probl#tis. 



/ 



PRODUCT AVAIiABLE : NIE Papers in Education and Wotfk Humbar 
. 10; Ind^uBtry-Iiabor-^ueatlon^ Coime forthcoming fraia HIE 
in Spring 1977. . . " ' : 

Contract No.! NIE-P-76-0181 Fundingi $16,082 
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IDUCATION ASro SQ'CIMi S1?i:UGTOREl MT HISTORimL STUDY OF 
icm, 1890-1930 



Prtnoipal ImvaBtigatoriii Riahata a^ensen and Mark Friedbarger 
; MS NEWBERRY tIBRARY 

60 Wea-fc Walton. ' 
-1 Chioago^ Illlnolp 60610 ^ 

What role^did aduoatioii play in Araerioan social history from 
the Civil War to tha/1930's? Did it lead or follow tha ohange 
from blue collar/vrhita aollar occupations and the shift of 
^paopls from farms to toTOS and oiti#B?' 

Janaan and Friedbargar iwaiitigated the "aducational anviron'- 
mant and aducational at taitimant. in Iowa during the early 
decades of tha 1900 'a, using data fr©m the Iowa census manu*^ 
SGrlpts of 1915 aftid 192S to establish aducational returns for 
the ganaral population and for various ethnic ^ religious and 
©cGupational groups, %lmo assessed was th^^ affect of indus-^ 
trialization on lowans^ social mobility as rrteasured by inter- 
generational changa in the occupational structure* 

Among farmers^ aducation made a minor contributidn to patterns 
of inter-^generatiQnal mobility and increasingly inheritanca 
of wealth was the key determinant of economic wall-being on 
the fairmi In urban lowa^ education had a more pdsitiva effect 
on socioeconomic achievernent^ leading rather than following 
inter- generational change* The authors jwte ^ however ^ that 
in lowa today farming has !*notiOnly become an attraetive oc^ 
cupation for men and women from non-farm baokgrounds # it also 
requires^ to be successful ^ considarabla ecoriomlc rasources ^ 
and a highly technical college education, " 

PRODUCT AVAIIABLE I The final report^ now available from the 
authors^ will be published in book form by Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 in the naar future* 

•contract No , 2 NE-C-OO-S'-O'-OOS? Fundings |85,000, 
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EWTITLIMENT PAPERS 



PrinGipal Investigator i Norman Kurland (Editor) 

HEW YORK SmTE DIPARMINT OF EDUCATION 
Albany, N©w York 12224 

^Sa^y recsnt studiss have cone ludad that iBadeq\iata financial 
resources preaent a barrier to many adults whd want amd need 
additional educatlQn. Cna way auch a barrier could be ovrer*- 
coma is through an antitlement mechanigm f inancad through tha 
public sector* ' - / 

■ - fi . 

Accordingly^ the Edueation and wark Group ^ommissionedi a num^ 
bar of papers pn tha entltlameftt concept , Thfelr pumppmrn wmb 
to design entitlemarit models focused ©n a specif lad population i 
persons 25 years Or older who saak additional edMation> train*- 
ilng or capital for a career-'ralatad purpose, Kiese desighi> " 
of intaraat to evaryone eoncernad with pbst^^secondte 
tiosi/ will lead to a daironstration Brbjedt in fiscal year ■ 
1978. / ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ — . 

PRODUCT AVAlLAteLEi K|E Pagftrs^^n Eaucation and Work Nun^ar 4 i 
Entitle ment Papers » edited^y Norffian Kurland % Available froif" 
NIE in December 1976. 

Contract NO ^ I NEC-00'-3-0121 Fundingi $9^000, 
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^TOWARD AN IDUCATIOKM, SYSTEM ARTICULATID WITH ADULT SOCIETY 

P^ineipal Investigators i H* R,, Boese and Jp W, Cuiiningham 

Cent?ar for Oecupational Bdluoation 

mmn Carolina state university 

AT RALEIGH 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 , 

Just about every youngster wonders why sh# or ha must go €o 
school* Helping young people see the relevance mnd purpose 
of education is the uitiinate goal of which this study is a 
pairt, / ^ 

Two basic premises underlie the programs qf "Toj^ard an Educa^ 
tlonal Sytftem Articulated with Adult Sodiety^" The first 
holds that if education -s purpose, is to prepare people/ for 
meaningful roles in adulC"' society ^ then school activities 
must relate to activities students will encounter when they 
leava the school setting to join the ^adult world. The second 
preittlse is that "ergometrics ^ ^' an established technology for 
quantitative activity analysis, can help translate and orga-* 
nize information about adult aatlvitiea into appropriate and 
useful educatioMal programs for the still^in^-school set t 

The book, Systeiiiatically Derived Dimensions of Human Work ir 
smranariz^s the raaiiilts of reaearchers' analysis of work 
activities and conditions* Aimed at helping school people 
develop educatldnal activities thrpugh which students gain 
realistic understandings about the world of adlult work^ a / 
series of 12 reports on ergometric analysis is the forerunner 
of a Set of occupational exploration booklets for classroom 
use- 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE: Contact the Center for Ocewpa tlonal 
Education for availability of th# 12 reports, , 

ContraotNo.; NE-C-00-3-0070 Pundiagi^f 254/728 , 
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MANJOWEH DATA. AMD VOCATIONAL EDUCTION 



Prinaipal InveetigatorBi Drewee and Douglaa S* Kat£ 

CSNTER FOR OCCOPATIpNAL EDUCATION 
North Carolina Stata Univsrsity 

at Raleigh 
Ralaic/h| North Carolina 27607 



Labor market information is seldom used and usually distrusted 
in pianningf vd^atiqnai education programs e Most , training, prO'* 
grams are bDEn out of t^achar^ ii^terest^ studant requests^ 
amployer aurvBys^ reviews of loeitl want ads or other ^^hunchas*' 
about what should be offered to whom.\ 

Acaording to a 10-stata survey by the Centter for .Ocdupational 
Iducatioft, local schodl districts and dosmiuhity colleges 
generally are not required to use data .from the Ped^rii B 
of Labor Statistics or other sources to justify starting new 
programs or phasing Q\!it old onee. However^ these data are 
often fed into atate* level planning efforts, ^ 

insteadr local administrators trust their own advisory groups 
and local surveys a lot more than ][»abor Department reports^^^ 
which are often "too oompiex to understand anyway Educators 
tend to feel government data emphasise, national and statewide 
trends rather than local needs* 

Yet since today's workforce is highly mobile and requires 
speoifid as weir as geheralizable skills of^lts membiers, how 
should this information exchange occur? Even though student 
and staff interests should be given consideration i programs 
that do not reflect present or future labor market needs and 
that provide students with norimarketable skills seem inex-* 
cusable. 

To improve both the source and the use of labor force needs, 
the report recoraRends many changes i 

^ Establish an information coordinating coimnittee " 
made up of the U*S* Cdnmissioner of Education ^ 
Conmissioner of Labor Statistics and Assistant • 
Secretary of Labor for Manpower to develop a ^ 
comprehensive labor market information system 
usable by the general public, schools ^and^ govern-* 
mental agencies* 

® Identify, via the U^S. Off ice of Education/ 

exemplary vocational education enrollment projec- 
tion systems and developing' standardised definitions 
for use in data reporting, ^ 
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^ Implement standardized student follovmp procedures. 



lasize in Bureau of Labor Statlstiqi reports 
more local labor market data using an informal , 
narrative style, ^ " 

^ Identify exemplary practices among state and 
local TOcatlonal education agencies and get the 
information on good programs out to interested 
agencies, ^ 

# Develop a better dissemination procedure, hetween 
the Department of Labor and educatori and increaee 
the dialogue between statistical experts and data, 
users * 

^ Develop training packages to assist ypcatibna^ 
educators in making manpower material usable • ^ 

The message* If existing manpower data are to impact on the 
planning of local and state vopational education programs^ 
changes must De made. Oth#rwisa manpower data will continue 
to gather dust on vocational educators' bookshelves* 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I Manpower Data and Vocational Education i 
A National Study of Availability and Use , Available from Wie 
Center for Ocaupational Education ^ 

Contract No*i NE-C--00-3-'O069 Funding: $639^372, 
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CAMIER EDUCATION CONCEPT RELATIONSHIPS STUDY. 



Hex Hagans 

NORTmOlST REGIONMi IDUCATIONAL 

LMORATORY^ INC. 
710 SsWs Secona Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



Wiile career ecluaation waa emerging me a priority for 
Mierican schools in the early 1970 'a, few people knew where 
the idea would lead or what the federal role should be. 

Bringing many views to bear on the probJLem^ aeveral concept 
studies covering a variety of topics and ^rspectiysa on 
career education issues served as guides for planners and 
researchers* - ■ — 

Essays on Career Education , There is no pat definition here, 
but rather a f rairawork for understanding career education 
that became a basic document in the emerging literature on 
"the movement," This comprehensive look at .wh^t career edu^ 
cation is and can be contains 24 papers by students , teachers , 
administrators^ and leaders of business ^ industry , labor and 
government. The critiques were commissioned by.foanner Com- 
inissioner of Education Sidney Marland^ under whose 
leadership career education became a familiar phrase. Avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, Washington, D*C, 20402 

Career Education Survival Manual , Based on^a^state*'Of-"Uie- 
art study in 19 72-^73, this book covers issues and possible 
answers for persons interested in thm why's and how's of 
career education. Many imfolding definitions of the concept 
are offered, and its problems, pitfalls and parameters are 
identified — all guiding the reader toward building a local 
response to career education* Available from Olympus 
Publishing Company^- 1670 E. 13th St,, Salt Lake City, Utah 84105 

Counseling and Guidance i A survey of Current Practices and 
Analysis ot Implications for Career Education GuldS ice ^d 
Counseling Programs , Based on extensive interviews 'with 
counselors .and others concerned with counseling and career 
education, this work recoiranends that counselors i 

* demonstrate and maintain certain competencies f 

be chosen for their ability to relate, wSll with 
people; 

® be f uture^oriented; 



Principal Investigator i 
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be prepared to work with special groups such as 
minorities, women and the handicapped; _ 

avQid taking on administrative ghores that' cut ' 
into guidance timai,,. 

specify .objectives for themselves; 

learn, to work with coiranunity agencies. 

As for labor market information, how schools use' such data 
and its apparent reliability are both inadequate. - Local 
projections are seldom available and counselors often don t 
pull together what's at hand. 

Process Analysis and documentation for Otilization of Research 
^Find ings : — While government spends ten times as much money on 
1 research as it spends on getting the results into the hands of 
practitioners, industry's scales are tipped the other way — 
more on marketing and less in research. While not making 
judginents aboUt either practice, this study calls for re- 
seatcheB^^d developers to document, and market their work so 
that people who will carry out new programs can follow step- 
by-3tep procedures and avoid the hidden pitfalls, 

Basic Skills Study. Not much is known ^out the relationship 
orTTtrracy--priairi ly reading , abili ty" Sufcess , in^ getting 
and holding ^ job, concludes this study., Aft ihtirease m 
literacy is not necessarily a passport to a better occupation. 
Also, remedial programs designed touring persons up to par 
may be expensive and may not be all that reliable. Factors 
like dialect may inflixance an emplbyer more than' the appli-, 
cant's ability to read and confute, md as far as delivery 
go«s, teache rs still< have greater impact on students when it 
comes to helping learners improve their basic skills than 
aids like teaching machines and packaged materials. 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE s See *^ove. Contact developer for further 
information. 




Contract No. I OEC-4-7-oe2871-3059 « Funding? $215,700. 
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CAEEER EDUCATION IfffiLEIffiNTATIONs A HANDBOOK FOR STRATEGY 

DEVELOPMENT . ' 

' , ■ y r ^ ' / ' \ ' . 

PriJnaipal* Investigator I Center for Vocational Eduaation ^ 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1960 KENNY ROAD 
Columbus^ Ohio 43210 



PerBonSi rasponiible for getting career sdUQatlon atartad^- 
often called "advocates "-^^typlQaLly enoounttfr a nuntsr of 
barrlsrs. School staff can anticipate problana as^eriancad 
by other career education, innovatora and use various tach- 
4^ niquaa to overcome thoaa obataclaa* . ■ . 

The handbook assumes a product — such as a curricultm unit or 
a total program**is on. hand and ready for use. 

• Establish incramental objectives * Outline what 
is to be dona ^ under which conditions and how 
well, 

® Profile influential elementa l Understand the 
product to be installed (its good and bad 
features) , who is in thm best position to help 
or hinder (organizational dynamics both in school 
and coiOTunity) , and how much clout the advocate, 
possesses. - 

® Salact appropriate installation techniques , pe- 
pending on tne conditiona at a particular point 
in time^ career education advocates may choose 
from among 30 distinct technlqueB classified 
under three broad headings i 1) infOCTaativa 
(telling and phowing) , 2) persuasive (lAfluenqa 
/ and appeals), and 3j coeroiva (usa of power). " 

®^ Time the actions . Antieipate likely reaction^ 
of decision makers in both school and commmiityi 
then lay-out costs and schedules within those 
parameters, 

• Initiate the actions , Keep communication lines 
open and maintain a stockpile of common sense ^ 
openness and fleKibility* , 

• Assess the impact of actions # Evaluation of 
imp lamentation process must be continuous ^ 
beginning with day one. 
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. • Reformulate the Btrategy . Based on evaluation 

data^ take a look at initial objectives and ^ 
strategies and make changes as necessary. 

Based on 'several years ^of research, an^ deyelopm^t using ,^ ^ 
other Center innovations as data, sources', Caregy Education^. 
ImBlementa tioni A aandbook for- -Strategy "Developmen t include 
three modules i t) a procedurai guide tor career education'-: ^ 
advocates, 2) a workbook that enables advocates to test out 
their understanding of the process information, and 3) a 
description of the 30 alternative approaches to implementation, 
including the advantages and 'disadvantages of each. 

PRODUCTS AVAIliABLEi In addition to the' handbook described 
above whibh is still in preparation, three monographs are 
available s The Adoption "o£ Systems Innovations m Educational 
Orqaniaa tions A case study of operation Guidance i identifi- ( 
cation oi Em pirical Dimensions of the DiEtusion "FrQceBs i 
Jnfeerim fteporir and pe rceived Ettective n ess ot innovation 
Diffusion Tacti cs . Contact the deveioper tor turtner, mfor-- 
matioh. . 

Contract No, f NE-C-00-3-0080 Pundinfi |355,S03. 
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CA^ER EDUCATION IffiASURfiJffiNT HANDBOOKS 



Principal Investigator s N* McCaslin ^ . 

Center for Vocational Education 
> " . raE OHIO S^ME tmiVERSlTY 

. , 1960 Kenny Road 

Coluinbus/ Ohio. 43210 . y 

This project will provide five prodticts to, assist practitioners 
and developers of local career education OTograms to imderstmnd 
improve their programs* / ' 

The products arei . 

1* A Handbook 'of Measures for Career Iducation Practitioners 
and^ Developers . The handbook will focus on locally developed 
and, used n^asures* ' , i 

3* A JJandbook for the Improvement of Locally Dsvised Inotru- 
ments and Measures. 

3. A Handbook on Uie Utility and Use of Education ^udit 
Techniques in Local Career Iducation Programs Accountability. 

4. A'Hantoook on the Use and Collection of Qualitative Dat^ 
for Local Caree]^ Education Program Asses.sroent* 

5. A H^dbook on Useful Alternative Models of Assessment in 
Local Career Education Programs- * 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I In progress. ^ 

Contract No* I NE-C-bO-3-0079 Fimdingi $176^000/ 
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CAREER PLMJNING SUPPORT SYSTEM 



I 

o 



Principal Investigatior s Center for VoQational Etaucation 

P^^THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1960 Kenny Road 
. ^ . . Columbi^,. Ohio 43210 . 



If the critioB are right when they say high sohool oaraer 
planning serviaes are often too little, too disorganized and 
too late, there's help on the way* 

A Career Planning Support System (CPSS) has been tested, in 
50 schools involving 51,000 students. Tdaohers, ad^nistra* 
tors and^ citizens In these sites know what their students 
need, how to help them and how to know if it' working* 

Central to this ^system is involvement by averyone conca^nedp 
Committees are .organized, needs and resources identified,, 
goals and bbjectives spelled out and delivery options devised. 

Yet the researchers discovered gaps that schools had trouble 
bridging for themselves^ Hence ^ in addition to manuals on . ; 

how to adopt the planning modeli , 

® Career guidance methods for girls will emphasize 
the broad range of career options and career pat-^ 
^ terns for women availi^le today and in the futures 

^ New^ guidance techniques for mlnbrity youth (his* . . 

torically neglected by Weremphasis on white, 
middle^class college-bound Americans) will assure 
that adults who influence minority children are 
properly informed ^out ©ducatlonal and oc cup a* 
tional opportunities^ Th6 idea is to provide 
influential adult models for thpae children who ^ ». 
have none. ' - 

® Instead of handing students a diploma and saying 
"that's it>" specific career guidance mds for 
all students will Include job placement and 

lollowup programs, jobvseeking clinics and work , . - 

entry courses. \ ■ ^ " . 

Orie such instructional unit— called "Coping in the World of 
Worki Fractlce in Problem Solving"~puts each student, in 
role-playing, "in^basket" eKarcise and sociodrama-^type ^ 
activities to dla cover their own cburses of action by solying 
simulated problems. ; ^ ; 

. ■ .. ' 204- , " ■ 
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PRODUCTS AVAILABLE: Procedural guides due in early .19 7 Tv^^ 
ptJslications : include ; The Product Engineer inty of V 

?areeruPlanning;^^Proqra ms^ 




BIgnitJtGant otners and gareers (IS??) ? and 
gugac and «?lee Is .Not the..^Bwers A Pa.reni tmdbook' on the 

carssr Im plications ot Sax Steraotyplng a577). -Contact T 

aevaioper tor further information. — / 

■ ' • ■ / 

Contract No. s , NE-C-00-3-0079 Punding/.^-$2 ,,^S0 ,703. 
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MANAGE!ffiNT INFOW^TION SYSTEM FOR- VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Principal ihvsstigators Center for Voeational Education 
. - -- THE OHIO STATE TOTIVEESITY 

1960 Kenny Road 

Coliirabus^' Ohio 43210 ' ^ 

With mil lions of dollars flowing into vocational progr.ims 
yaatly , how do planners know they ' rs meeting the right need 
at the right time and in the right place?' 

State and local vocational education agencies want up**to-date 
information daily* A system now being .tested in the etate of 
Colorado will help vocational adminiBtratora define these 
needey update existing files and use that inforTtiation easily. 
Using coiTO^uter technology the agency already has lUie system 
can be tied smoothly with other educational management infor- 
mation* Information a planning staff might need include a: 

• staf f data — credentials years of eKperience/ 
salaries 

• ptogram data^--student characteristics, courses 
offered , 

• equipment ^d materiale data — needs and costs . ' 
/ • facilities data—location and amount:^of use 

® financial data — current costs , sources 

occupational demand data— Labor Department ^ 
^ irveys - • ' . , 




H6w-to*do^it ipftware materials are currently under refinertent^ 



PRODUCTS AVAIIJ^LE s System materials available after August 
1976 includes five user doctiments loader edit and update com- 
puter programs I : and field-trial . assessment resultsii Associated 
pi^ii^ations already available, include r -- i inf ormatiOT 
Btate Directors of Vocati6nal Education (1972); lnfoTOa^lQn% 
Heeds of ^ Local Administrators of vocational Education (197^) ; 
i fSto^gfcionyp^Iig^a^d^ irducators , Uti xization. 



^npQwer ^and Follow"^^ Local Voca* 



ti^alfeEducatlon Plann^ Mmpbwer Demand i xnformation 

?i duidalines f or Educa:tionfl; W Education aKdManpower 

Sp lanilin g H9 73); Liiraar FrogrMgning for voc jLt^snai^ jaiacatijgn^ — 
FlBininS (1973 interim report) r and A Manual fog" Conducting^ 
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■ Folltawup SuyyeyB of Former Vocational Students (1975). 
Contact aeveloper' for , aval lab ilityT ^ 

Contract. No,. ! NE-C-00- 3-0076 Fundlngi $901,618, 



' 'f ' ; 

■ ^ '» ... 

o 
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Jn-bvaluation of the executive high school internship program. 

ii=::'^=!?^-' ; '^ : ' *, • ' ■■ ■ „ • . " ■■■■ .' ■ j .■ . 

vvlfevA=.*i^; V-' / / ,-. . ■ - • .- •■ . ■ •■ ■ , = s ,. ■ . 

r:":- Principal InvastigatQr : Gerald Walker 

Wi . • * Csnter for Vocational Education 

i'^' -r - THE^OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

. ' 1960 Kenny Rbad 

^ ^ ColuinbuB^ Ohio 43210 

The ExsGUtlve High School Internship Program provides 
r exploratory ocoupational asperiences for high school students 
(primarily seniors) .in mid- and high-level organizational feet-- 
tings. Students spend up to oris semester observing and 
' participating in the dayto^-day responsibility of professional 
managers. Fojiinded in 1971, EHIP has spread to over 25 school 
^....v.;-.. systems, ■ 

. The major componenls of this NIE-sponsored evaluation of EHIP 
^ ^re an assessment of cognitive and affective aspects . of stu- 
dent development, the role of the EHIP coordinator ana the 
costs of establishing and maintaining a viable program* : 

r It is expeoted <that the final report can be used by local ^ 
r school officials conteii^lating adoption of E^ by 4aci*. ; 

s ion makers interested in aomparing the eifeotiveness of 
this program with other career, exploration programs. 

PHODUgT AVAILABLE s Study in progress. / - . 

' Contract NO, I WE-C^^0-4--0012 Funding i $10 0> 486 . . 
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IN-SCHOOli WORK EXPERIENCl 



Principal Investigator i Norman Singar 

Canter for Voaational Education 
/ THE OHIO STASE UMEVERSITY 
1960 Kenny Road 

Colynibiiia^ Ohio 43210: . . 



What Lb the state of current grmetice wifch raapact to in- school 
caraar es^lor at ion programs? > fSuch ^ ^rogrM^ may t^a bna of two 
^£orina--thay may reprodiice dimanslonfi Qf ihm WrlS of work witii- 
in the school (a*g* / day care; can teff>. building conatructiori^i^ 
shopping center I, ate.) or use .the wide range of occupational v 
roles that naturally ekiet within a achbc^l System to prbvid^^^ 
career exploration oppprtmii ties, , 

The Center^ in conjmicfcion with ^an- advisory panslj^ wilt ^^^^^^^ 
form four tasksr; {ir develop an annotated listing of exi a ting : 
programs , (2) analyse the commonalities r,^|apg: and prob lema ^ . 
within existing forms of ln-seho61 work ■ekperlence: programs y ' 
(3) examine the legal mid Inatitutional ba^rriers to Im^^ 
^ tatipn of th^se programa ^ and (4) suggaat aeyeral coriceptual 
variations of in^achbol work e^erience proigrM^s that^c 
knowledge of exemplary eKiating practiae with curricultra 
theory and research on ado lea cant and career develbpiHi^At* 

PRODUCT. AVAILMLE I In prograaa^ r 

Contract No. NE"C^4-0012 Fundingi $164,950, ; " 



--■'.Psrindipal Investigators Arthur Terry 



W'^'^'"^ ' ' ^ THB OHIO STATE ONI VERITY 

IgAlV-;^ _ . I960 Itenny Romd 



Canter for Vocational Education 
THB OHIO STATE ONIVB^ 
1960 Itenny Road 
Coluiti^us, Ohio 43210 



f 



1*;.'^ Invite local scAool peopla interested in career ,adudatlan to 
loeefc with raaearchara^ dsvaloparp and poli^miJcare for tJirea 
days and something good ie bound to happen for all. At least 
??'^?i.the over 1000 persons attending Nil's 1375 and 1976 national 
|hl,f oxiinis on career education" would agree that a nationwide view 
f \ of id^as for immediate action imd^ Icsig^range planning waa 
^5' offered, . ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

Held as a way. for the Institute to^ hear about needs from the, 
/.V" fialdji participants aljo got a firsthand look Wt research and 
fe/^j. development efforts designed to address their problems. 

y>J The first Formn^ held In March 1975 , at' tiie Center for Voca- 

tional Education in Colusibus^ Ohi^, featured papers on ^ 
Tv' curriculum, guidancSf work experience _^d placeiwnt' which ' 
were later bound intq^ a booklet titled Models' bf ^ Carney Edu- 
^atiatf Frogr^^as 4 ^ Another set of ^ papers on ii!i*lementation 
:*issu©s b^ iQcal^ ftata #nd jfeder^l- c^feer edube^tor^ -^mcame. a, 
volume titled Elannjhg and Implementing Career Education 
' :.T Programs; Perspectives , Yet a tnxra ^volume tna^ emerged , 

from the first HIE Porvm is titled Career Educa^ti on 1975 s A 
t^Hf, contengor&ry Saggier , The latter is . an ^idea boofc resource 
miuiual-*a. candid 'snapghot review^^of '15 projects and wh^t 
they've accon^lishad so far* Vignettes in this volume range ^ 
llVyf rbm; how th^ National Exploring division of the Boy Scouts of 
v^«||;'AiBerica developed a unique career exploration program for 
iKi'l young men and women ages 14-21 to a preview of the NIS- 
^ll^^sponsored learning kit titled "S^x FaimeBS in Career Guid- 

^p|9phWf.Pabrua^, 1976 Career Education For\un, held in, Washington^ 
^f^.^^ipl^^^ its theme "S^ool to Work—Work to School." 

|||^||'bi:«iiit^^^^ a major convention coipl^te with' keynote 

^^fspeakels, small group seminars, film showing and exhibits, 

^iv-g^ ^>V^'v'_ jL. ^ -- * ' ^ ■ ■ 

i^iiteprints of presentations made by the following national 
pi^|leaders - in career education are available as separate mono- 
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Albert Quia , BdueatiQn and Work r A CCTtgras si oKal - 
PerspaatiVe " ■ \ '• • ^ : 

Qmnm Bottora ^ Fusing the Career Eduaatlon ConGept ^ 
ii?ito the Fibrs^ of ttie ^taie Educatioiial. System . ' 

Willi am Fierce y Lifelong Education . r — 

Harry Si IbermWf Syatematla lasuas in Sehool tb x^ 
Work Transition J " " T \ _\ 

Keftneih Komoski/ instruetion Materiails i Litmus 
Tast of Career Eduoation ^ - - 



• Harold Hpdgkinson/ A .^sear^ Agenda for the : I ; C 
National Instltuta of^Eduaation - r .n 

• Kan Hoyty Setting tha Record Stralghtg A Reply 
to Gr^b ana^Lazarson . - [ ■ ^ 

The 1977 Foriun ie echaduled for February 2-4 in San Prapiciseo. 

PRODUCTS AVAILABliB Contact the C^^r for copias ; of ^^^5 
and 197 6 Forum publications aitad above V ^ ■ ? i ; - 

Contract No, i OEG-0*72-1419 Fundings $88,950. 
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tiflv OCCUPATIONAL EXPLO^TION PROGRAM 

^^Ji", Principal Investigators Norman Singer 
M^.^J ' ? Center for Voc 



oattonal Iduaatioh 
THE ^miO^ STMB 
1960 "Kenny Road : 
r;^X' ^ ' ColmiJbus^ Ohio 43210 



Getting serious aboUt a job in the 7th md 8th grade is • 
probably too soon* But the f aet is^> junior high- aged, students • 
are aager to try on career roles for si^ea Andv^ they prefer; 
5fc>v"to use games and easy-to-^read, aetion-paeked materials in the 
:l prooess. 



1^' ji-r 



To capture this natural energy and channel it or eativaly, 
ol ass room materials that will fit almost any subject area at 
the middle-sehool level have been developed* 



^^■:'%^''^Ttm' hopm is that young people will keep all ; ^slr^^ptions-^ r 
open. In the process, they should \anderstand themselves 
better, see how academic skills are applied in the real world, 

^^^■ v ^^ for work responsibilities and laarn howv to invas- 

^'^^-^tigate career choices* 

V;. Teachers call the shots in using the activities. Each . 
simulation involves 6*10 students in sessions lasting 1-3 
days each. .Games, booklets^ casettes and other audiovisual 
devices are provided — ^some" for-independent student use as 
well. Real problems requiring real solutions ,are simulated- 
like taking , on the roles of educators in schc50l-yaar S08S to 
understand the kinds of jobs and responsibilities that-^educa- 
^ tors tomorrow may face* 

;/r Packages are developed or underway in the eight qlusters. 
Units mid sample jobs associated wiUi each follow. 



The ^Arts Cluster Package ; scene designer, costuirfe designer, 
free*. lance writer, recording engineer, , band director, gallery 
'idirsotor, . ^ '/\ ' w''- 



Construetion and Manufacturing Cliister Package ; carpenter, 
.plumber, ^plasterer architect, contractor, concrete mason, 
,ebnstruction worker (this package must be iit^ lamented only 



'. in '^industrial arts 'classes because of safety and tool require- 



^1 



I'^r'V Education Cluster Package : animal trainer, admissions officer, 
f'liv ^.apprentice , film librarl , test developer, teacher* s_aide, 
r ' ^superintendent. . , 
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He al th and We 1 f ar e G lus tar P aokage s ' inhalation therapist^ m 
dietician, lawy#r,^ security guards sanitariMi^ case worker,"' 

^ T^adS'^and ^Finance Clus insurance agent> truafc' 

"Iraver-r-^HiSETer^^ saleeparaon> ; 

Transportation Cluster Package i air freight s^^aditar, taxi 
driver, mail carrier^ traffic control engineer, travel agent 
estimator, , ' ^ ' ^ 

Natural Hesources Cluster Pagkage g (in process), 

CoxnmxmiQatione Cluster Package ; (in process) . 

PEODUCTS AVAILABLE:. The eight' packages listed above are now 
beingi reviewed by potential publishers ^ ^ Contact the Center 
for status, i 

Contract No, s NE-C-00-4-0012 Fiandingi |1,116>72Z. 



^ Principal Xnveetig 



ator: Cantsr for Vocational Education 
THE OHIO STATE UHIVERSITX 
1960 Kenny Road 



^ * 

^:t/ GolumbuB^ Ohio 43210 

Skills vocational studanta need are often batter l#arnad on 
the job and not in echdola^ but finding out Which should be 
taught where is seldom easy. 

Jobs today are so coit^lex and specialized that preparation 
programs mustr-f ocua on skills that are> gladly needed in that 
r job V Guidelines are being developed ih; this project to help 

V J, i^^^^^ identify tiie content ttiat is better learned 

in classrooms and laboratories toan in 'Uie workplace. ^ - 

V Vocatipnal programa^ should avoid teaching skills, that: 

* nwDst students probably^ have already i « . 

* could be better taught on the job? - — — 

* may require extensive job e^^erience to master; 

V ; ® differ from job situation to situation so much 
r ; that, no atandarjl approach is possible r : 

^ u • are needed only after aite experienae .is ctotainied 

r a o that early skill acquiaition mi 0it be forgotten*. 

^sing a "task inventor" approach^ the tasic procedure is to 
J; separate the skilla that are criticar from those Uiat are 

merely "nit^e to know." The assumption is that the people who 
■^ItC .are in the best position to report that information are those 
Ji* , who perform and supervise -Uie performance of those tasks— not 
;.©utsias consultants or librae books. 

^n<J*nUsef;m^ developed by the project will cover the following 
topics: 



■Jr \ • introduction to procedures 



how to write job task stateiMnt 




'] •/fiow to identify re levan^j^b^perfomanae^ criteria^ 



' how to derive performance requirements f o^ training 
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lpS^l;S■^^^-^ ..V'' • ' computer programs and technical information 
|?v|;'S; / ■ processing survey data 



pr;4-. - ' PBDDUCTS AVAILABLE: Automotive MsGhanics Oceupational . Par- j^f' ■ 
|l^t^i:i ^fQrmance Survey/ Interltii Report ^ 1973; MatKodoiogy to hMBm :fiAzS}, 
%i>^'>M:tkm feontant St ratsglss ofc: Affect iveT^^CT DagGriptiva. t^>^.f':^^^ 



ftteaning^Ag soeiatea . wltfey the Woria of ^Worx Bivironront t^lAj):^-/^. %i 



Ratine 



\Tmm for-construgtlng Ma^si;nqi,Ta:s^{ Inventories /:l§73yj#^ 
^ the Jot> Si^lficance of Ta^nlcal Coneeptss ^ ^Afi^Appli^ ^^^^^ • 
> eation ^ to ghree aceupafeions , 15 74 1 / RQ^f %;ri AnQoipputer .^^rogram ^ 
:\ t o CalGuIat^^a) tfeasuge/oF^soclat 

;T975 1 : , secire tarsal ^sgxenoe. Q€€upatiol^^l.^5ury^ y.f t973i..,: v-Q^^ 
1 : ST ttvey^Teport ot ^ Bus4iies3M.DaiLa" rrggrmaeksV "i^^Task^ Data^f rom : 
Wo rkers ' md iupervisors^rlndigatingyJobcfteiBvance kmcii^Traini^^ 

secretaries I >: Task Dafca from WQrkers^ .ana^gupervisors^xnallcatr vfg^^^ 




amdSupi^^ 

ness y 19751 Buslnese Pata ^ Procegeing Qocupationaiygerformanca ; 
Survey y Interim Report ^ 1973. contact developer ..for ^ ayaila^il- ^ j 

Contract No. s NE-C-00-3-0078 . . _ Funding 5— $1# 196^ IJi. 
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^^®ERFbBM;^CE--BASEb VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

SS5^.^}i:;V:;vy.^;■ ^ . y - • " . ■ - ^ • . . - . ^ 

i?:»>Priricipal Investigators Center for VooatroMl EduGat^oin : 

/ - THE OHIO STATir UWI;^RSlTY ^ - 

l^'C V . . , ■'- 1960 Kenny Road v. ;:'^''f^-.A ^.r..v 

'J-.., ; ^ ■ ■ jColurobus, Ohio i^lO , \ ' 

j^ii?.^:;^;.^:;,;::,;^: . .'• ■. . ■ ■•■ ■ ■' "■.'^ 

M!H; Efforts to improve the, preparation and infeerviie development 
^; of vocational teachers In Uie early^l97p ■ e^cti^^^ 

national interest in performa^ teacher . eduQation. A 

S I inatibnwide survey identi f ied 384 skillp Required in success- 
i: ful : vocational teadiing^ which were then shap^ 

module .no vK b^nq field tested at institutions, of l^gher edu 

fcation In^^'^^SSveral states and one Canadi ah province • The 
0^ optogram OB^ used for training teachers In any^bf^ the s 
^; dard secondary and postseconda^ vocational disciplinbs-*- 
: ' \ agriculture^ business and office eduaationr distributive 
• \ education / health occiipations^ home economics i tephnl and 

trade and industrial education, ^ / ^ 



As in other performance'-based teacher edu^^^Ph prograM 
certain essential characteristias stand ouWLp*Ehis prbjecti 



• Competencies are stated as skills th^ can be. 
demonstrated* ; ^ / ^ " 

• Criteria for assessing the competencies are 
specified at the outset. \ ^\ 

' Students are asked to self -evaluate continuously* 

• Evidence of success is based on actua^ teaching 
performances ; ^ \ - 



^ate of; progress is not timebound, , 

Instruction is individualized, and personalized. 

Feedback^ is sought and given ^t every step* 

The process is systematized with a definite 
sequence of activities* - 

Fmph^^r^ ^ ^ outaomes f n ot^ prerequi s ites^, and 
credit for skills acguired earlier is given* 

Instruction is modularized* V 

students arfr-held accountable for their own 
perf brmance* - ■ : ' . 
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The ParformanQe-Basad Vpeatlonal Teaehar Education (PBVTE)^ 
developad by the Canter for Vocational Education iCVE) , calls 
for^tha c^didata_ta woric with a raeource , parspn—a^g. ^ 
profiseaor—on \acquisrt'ion--o£^compatencias in tha following 
domainsi Program Planning,, Dsvalopmant Evaluation (11 
modules ) ^ Instructional Planning ( 6 ) V Iftstructional EKaautiori 
C 29 ) # . Instructional Evaluation ( 6 ) , instructional Managamerit 
(9) , Guidajica (5) / S^ool-Coiwnunlty : Ralations (10) ^ Student 
Vocational Organizations (6), Profaseional Rola and Davalop- 
ment (8) ^ Coordination (10) . ~ 

Studenta ara always raquirad to damonstrate skills in actual 
school situations witK optiions for^ siimilatibn in * ^ 

advance* Supplemental reading ^d laarning tfetlVities are 
provided or suggestad in each modular A resource aantar is 
racoiimendad where students can work on certain adtivi ties 
together and have access to support materials ;andi M 
Options are suggested for use of cormunity resdurcas> 
such as testing oral presentation skills with a 4-H group or - 
in an evening adult eduqatlqn-spoursa, ^ ^ 

^Tha amount of academic credit to be given is a lo'^cal option. 
Studant time regulred to complete aadi module r^ges frpm 
five to thirty hours* ^ ^ : * 

Anticipated producta funded by NIE include the/ 100 modulas 
with a master liifit of competaricies^ a jcesource person guide/ 
a student guide md an overview slide-tape. Other products 
pf ^ related nature are being developed under separate USOE 
contracts * • •• . 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE I Contact tha Center for listing of avail- 
able materials* , ^ 

Contract No*? NE-C-00-3-0077 Fundihgi $1|679^638T^ 



; Principal Investigators Cantar for Voeational fidUcation ' 

rpjj^ QgjO S^ME UNIVERSITY- 
Ti;; , ' ; I960 Kenny Road 

' . ' Colmrtus, Ohio, 4321^ ' 

'i' , ^ ^ 

r^.^ with millions of siudants in 18^000 pi^tiliG and private school 

f systems facing careecr decisions today or tomorrow^ band-aid 

• r ' programs for a few yoi^gstere here and there won't be enough. 

Lart^r-scale and longer-rwge solutions are 'needed. 

>V The Comprehensive Career Education Modai '(GCEM) is a system-^ . 
vf^ijvifvwida plan ^ t^ how^ to modiiy present curricu3.um from 

K^^. kindergarten through high school so youngsters^ are sxpo&ed 

Vci^fc to career-related activit each year they * re in *school* 

. - * ^ 

After four years ..of development and xeflnementy materials are 
re'ady;for sjshool districts wanting .to t^ it for^&emselves*; ^ 

Key to tjie concept is ijif usion-- helping .teachers' bland career 
i V education objectives into regular instrudtion so that studerits 
V s learned in school fit the real world they » 11 ^ 

sb©n^ be' entering. , . . 

, Helping build and test the model ware ttiousandsjo^ students , ' 
staff V parents^ and comi^ in six forward-looking ^ 

s^ool systems^^^ Los Angeles , Calitorniai Hackensack, New 

^ Jersey/ : Atlanta /Geo Gounl^,. Colorado i Pontiac^^ 

Mchig^ii and Mesa, Arizona. 

m ^ students know as a^ result of K-12 activit:ies in ^ I ^ 

career education? More about -Uiemselves, their career options 
and t^ a work-oriented society* They^should learn 

employ ability skills su^ as seM"initiative and rasourcefui-^v 

^S^if^^^^ness, and be ^le to define-a career patii that often requires . 

t>^\ more preparation after graduation. , 

system was designed around theories of child growth an^^ , 
Vrr'^^'areer development, ideas about survival skills for - adult 
^;!.r\;5'li''^^^5' and criterion-referenced - school objectives ^were , in- 
^T;^J<bluded. Teachers use eight goal areas as their reference 
'|^;/^point and can modify 29 instructional guides* to fit student 

i?>l''>-^- '— ^ ' ; 

■^f ) \ *itoother 61 teacher guides developed as part of tJie CCEM 
project are being field tested by Jtoerican Institute for 
Research (AIR) under a separate contract. 




' obitectives, depending on the si^paot mattei" at hand. Staff 
' d^^ is central to CCEM, with guides available for al 

--- grades and levels--and; for administrators, too, Cornmunity 



v?^ .^ PilODUCTS AVAILS Contact the Center for extensive lifting 

^ Contract No. : OEG-0-72-1419 Funding: $7,500^000 - cumulative.. q 
- J-- 13,700,000 - NIE. 
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STUDY OF TRjaJSPl^LE SKILLS 



Frank Prat^ner 

Cantar for VOQational Eduaation 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
1960 Kenny Road . , 

Coluntoue, Ohio 43210 

" ^' .f- ' . ■ • .. - . - ^ 

Over 11 ndllion people ohangad ocaupations or amp loy era during 
a recent 12-month pariod^ Wiat skills will help studente whan . 
thay n^ve to anothar job---*whathar voluntarily br. not? This 
project ia studying patterns ;of occupational mobility in hopes 
of identifying skills that can be easily learned and trans- 
ferrad from one job^to another^ Exas^les include basic ; ; 
cdrnmunid^ation skills^ technical skills> decision-making rtkills , 
planning skills and intarparsonal skills. / / ^ . 

A sacond projact ob jectiva is to _ das crlbe occupational mobility, 
data sourcas with ^ an aye toward datarmining cthe nead} f or ; f u- 
tura job- trans far skills studias. Identifying tha; range of . v 
elassificationr systems usaful in - occupational jrobill^yix analysis 
is tha third goal of tha projact. " ' r 

^hrea papers and a series of woAshops will bring together ^ in- ^ 
formation from researchars, labor unions ^ buslnass. andv^i^ 
iout tha kinds of trans farabla skills usad in the marketplaca, 
assassmant of thair i»^ortanca and thev rola lof ^education i 
providing training in these skills. Project^ staff will visit 
training and retraining progrins to sea how: pres«it^practices . 
take into account tha training of transferabla skills. ' 

vlxpacted outcomes Includa inprovaments in the design ^oft^ schp 
'transcripts and catalogs ^ employer records /job applitfations 
and counseling materials. ^ 

i PRODUCTS AVAILABLE: Under development k ^ / 

Contract No. : NE-C-00-3-0078 Fundings $292,600, 



to'..:,;: . ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ -. - 

Principal Investigator i 

- / . « 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY, REVIEW AND SYNTHISIS OF RESEARCH ON^^ 
CURRICULUM IBffiLEJffiNTATION 

Prinoipal Invastigators : ^ Miahael Fullan and Alan Pomfret 

ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN 
'-EDUCATION 
' 252 ploor Street 

Torratd 5, Ontario 

Evan -^ough alamentB of aaraar eduqation havi been ar^ 
lOTg time^ it rapreaents a new ^prdaqh to doirig 
sahools* \ SoEp of -Uia ideas require taaahers to qhange fMnil- 
iar patterns* Some research has been eendUGted how . ' 
iroplementation OGours onee tha^ decision has been- made to 
adapt ^ idea at the loaal levelf Most people "p 
new program for spools l^iive a produdt thay want installed 
In *oto Md QverlooJi the needs^ ihter^sti:, : 
^ students, parents and teaqhers in shapirtg 
to fit looal conditions , Here ' m >^hat tte ^ resf^aroh literature 
from the U.S.a; , Canada and Great Iritalh-si^sCalopg w^ 
pblic^ ifi^liaations*^ A^ 

procasses Is indicatad* Fullanwid Pomfret review suggte^^ 
these "do Vs and don* ts" for career adueatbrsii 

Deal with conflict constructively and be pre- 
pared' to negotiate* Conflict is inevit^le and. 
can be healthy* 

Teaichers consistently have dne set of expectations 
and administrators/school boards Mother* Since 
teachers are the key users in toe long run, secure 
their active participation early* 

Students and parants should be involved- in da- . 
aiding goals and means of implementation* 

Make sure the program is backed up by time, , 
materials and feedback from the very beginning* 

Identify roadblocks early and know how you'll 
respond in advance* ^ 

Start the prograun%n a school building that has^ 
strong' leadership, faculty support, clear decision^ 
making patterns and is- receptive to^lnservlce 
training. ; 

If a nuittoar of ' "outside" actors are Involved 
(county, state, federai agencies, etc.), ' , 



likelihood of supcess decreases. Such political 
complsKity makes CQordlnation vital. 

• Planning for implamantation is a must before 
operation begins, including time for teachers to 
pl^ their own training, 

• Planners should be wa^ of producing materials 
and other curriculum products and should concen-* 
trade more on how otiiers (users) can be involved 
in such a process before and during initial 
implementation, 

^"^Impl^men^troh wil be more durable over time if 
staff helps decide on it in the first place* If 
that's impossible, get staff involved in planning 
the impiementatipn process . ^ ^ ■ 

• Everybody should know who's going to be doing whatvv; 
. to whom, how«-and why, As staff gain eKperience 

in implemeiitation , roles will ch^g^ i^aturally* A 
too^rigid and complex system wil]. alienate staff* 

^ Avoi^ beinq^oo explicit about the innovation, but 
plan f o t increai i^g e ^ISoi tHess^ueiayg^the^proce bmt^ 
'Dpn't be surprised if you wind up with an innovation 

* different than the one you started to Implement. ' 
That's natural. Planned variation can be ussfui* 

• Evaluation, particularly in th6 beginning, should 
emphasize information that will help m^e imple** 

. mentation better rather -Uian judging success or 
failure. While research i^ important, exhaustive 
. data. gathering can overburden students ^nd staff 

alike, try using case studies* 

^ . ^ Don ^t generalize evaluation- findings^ -f^^ 

* implementation site to another *. . , 

It's easier to measure the degree of iirplementa- 
' tion of a program or idea thari it is to measure 
^ student, outcomes. - , 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE r Review df Research Ort Curriculmn liryle- " 
i mentation . Contact authors £or avaiiaJbiXity* ; 

Contract No . i NIE-P-74-0122 Fundings , $2 , 000 . 



CAREER INTERN PROGRAM 



Qm Benjamin La^timore . 
OPPORTUNITilS INpUSTRIALIEATION _ 
CENTERS OF AMERICA ^ INC* ; 
Urban Caraar Eduaatlon Center * 
100 Wast Coultar Straat 
Philadelphia, Peflnsylvwia 19144 

• ■ .» . ' 

Altarnativa schools fade in arid out, .but tJiis 
supceading and growing^ according to staff stu4ants. Tha 
Urb^ Carasr Education Center (UCEC) , in an irinar^city 
Philadalphia naighborhood, of fare its intarns a different 
rpute to a Board of ' Education**validatad h^ 

H^ra 20 0-plus dropouts and potantial dropouts from traditional 
lOth, llUi, or 12th grade! are becoming winner^ in a program 
which QOinbinas career invastigationv counseling and basic 
acadamic skills with lots of individual attention, rsupp 
and coimn^mity parent Irivolvamaht. Thi^ succassfur com-- - 
bination is the result of yaars of, hard wbifc by thai v^^ -^^^^^^^^ 
Opportunities Industrialization Canters of \^arica. OIC/A, 
USOB and NIE have supported the Philadelphia UCEC program, , 
m Outgrowth— of^tec /A' 5 □^^eriance^n^sersdJijg^adLuit m and 
woman needing skill training to batter their employment situ- 
ations* - "' 

Racruitmant of interns includes referrals from city high 
school couhselorsp. Once accepted -Uia Intarns enter Phase 1, 
a 2 l^-week darear awareness program designed to help them see 
the variety of careers open to them^ This phase inqludes 
classes in English, , math, social studies and scienqs whieh 
use non-traditionai teaching strategies to pinpoint academi- 
cally weak areas* Instruction is key^d to the working world, 
showing interns how each discipline relates to occupations* 
A low iritern/staff ratio' assures individual attention, backed 
up by weekly intern/ counselor meetings and career counseling 
seminars. At the end of Fhase I, progress ^d goals are 
assessed. . ^ 

Phaie II provides up to four semesters off hands-on, fused 
academe/career education including two week* long career 
experiences aimed at testing interns ' interests and providing 
a realistic perspective of demands M^d ^rewards of the Jobs* 
they colore , In addition to hands-on exposure, , Phase II 
styasses, individualized instruction and independent study. 
Advanced courses in the disciplines previously mentioned v 
ensue. UCEC keeps in close touch .with Philadelphia's , ■ ^ 

businesses, industries and^, community service agencies in^ 
addition to origoing communication ^ith interns and thair r 
parents* 



Principal Investigator: 
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SucGaBS in Phase XI opens, tlie door to Phase III, when interns 
apncentrats fully on aohieving their post _UC1C goals, whether 
oollega, on^'the^job training, ikilla ^training or enployment, 

V Beaults of Phase III dictate whetiher the intern sucGeBSfully 

; cOR^pl^ high school graduation ot GEO requirements* 

/ Ihterris wh choose vocational or on-the-r job training are 

assisted by their --counselore for bLk month^ , college-abound 
; interns for a full year after leaving UCEC. / . 

What advice does UCEC' give to other interested dities? At 

V half time in its program developn^nt, UCEC saysr Remeirtoer at 
T the outset that the proaess of change or development takes 

tlme^ Written program plans should be viewed as tentative 
ideas to be tried out and changed on the basis if ^ goals ^d 
es^erience. The intent to exper:iment is. not sufficient^ to 
guarantee that experiMntation will take place* / Tradition ; 
dies hard * The ' e^edtations of the Career Intern Program 
are different from those of the typical high school* A new. 
progrMi must provide alternative structures (inservice 
workshops, new curriculum materials, appropriate schedules 
and* so on) which will en^le ^taff to me#t those expectations. 

The final repdrt is in progress* _ 

^~PMDUCTS AVAKiftB^E g-- ^rittf girt i; jgy^yey Itt-tern Program, 

Volumes I and II * - Contact NIE for availability* The final ^ 
report will be available from NIE in early 1977* 

' Coritract Nq*s Mfi-C-^Og-3-0122 , Fundingi $2,919,563* ^ 
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STUDY- OP' EDUCATIONAL LEA^ PROGRAMS IN EUROPE 



Prinoipal Ihvestigator i Jarl Bsngtsson 

Centra for Iducational RasemrGh and 

InnQvatlon 
ORGAN! ZATIOM FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
mp DE^LOPMINT 
' . 2 Rtis Andre^Pasaal ^ 

75775 Paris^CEDSX 16, Eranea 

The practica of allowing workers a leave of toeance from their 
jobs to go back to school will have to have soma bugs ironad 
out ba fore its full potantial cai be raalized,- ^ 

A' number of Eur ppaan countries acknowledga -the right to edu- 
cation" for all workara . tod m^s legal provision for / 
educatipnai leave programs imder the apnditions ; that 1) 
workers ba paid for tha time they are in the classroom/ 2) / 
thay must ba assurad they will still have^ 
return, and 3) empldyment benefits must coritinue. ' ^ 

The purpose; fQr,4 granting most educational leaves is to pr©-;^ 
vide equal aducational opportunities for all workers* In 
thaory, beautiful ^ in fact/ difficult to achi^^ 

First, based oh E^^o^^^ 

appears that aducational leave may result in' y^re inequality 
rather than . lass* In Europe, people already highly skilled 
have displayed the greatest motivation for furthering their 
education* In practica, a very small percentage of the work- 
ing population has taken, advantage of the numerous 
opportunities for educational leave offered* Apparently if 
lesB-skilled workers are to be brought up to par with tha 
skillad, they will have to be offered incentives for tWcing 
advantage of the leave opportunities that already exist* 

Educational leave provisions ara also based on the notion tiiat 
mora education will result in one's being better qualified 
for one * s job* In many cases , however, the training available 
is not tied in any definite way to Uie skills required for the 
job a worker holds or aspires to hold. . 

Closely relatad is the hbpe that mo^m education will lead to 
job -advancement* The realities of irost work places preclude , 
any guarantee of immadiate.upward 'mobility upon completion of 
skill training* Yet m^y people take aducational leaves 
. specifically for the, purpose, of "bettering t^^ -This 
situaMon produces consider^le dissaj^isf action wiUi the 
status'quo—*a problem which ultimately could result in a need 



.;'""v^: \ . . \ ^ ■ ■ -209- ■ ■ ' . ^ ' . ' • ' 

for companias to change thair operations antiraly to provide ' . 
all workare with mora variad taaki and mora activa rolaa In 
daoisipn making, . ^ . - = 

Ona strength of the European eystam^ ^i^hloh is not found in 
its Ainerlcan countarparty is thm olosa working relationship 
1 of indust^^f governmaiit> and labor in planning and supportliig 
educatlonai leave programs* Intarastlngly enough^ European 
aduoatora get into tha act only after plarming has baan 
carried out quite thoroughly by the ^^^^^^ sectors* 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE r Developments- in Educat^CTyal i^al^ off 
J^senca . Cbntact OECD Publications Gentar^ auite rl2d?, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N*W. , P^ashington/ Di C. 20006 for avail- 
ability. In addition, Harbert A, £a vine, Dirac tor of tha 
Labor Education Center at Rutgers University, has abstractad 
the OECD report arid adapted it to ^toiprlcan coniiW 
findings will be published as NIE^^pers EdUigktiw ) 
Work Nuntoer . Sixi Paid Educational Laava g A ^rTOtltfgt^'w^ 
to^Relate Work and Education rod an .Ef facti^ 

Lite-Long Learn ing I available trom NIE in December 1976^ — ' — \ — * 
Contract No, i N1E-C--74-0106 Fundingi $32,000; 
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A POLICY STUDY IN EDUCATION AND WORKi ' TODERlJffiLOYMENT^ 

Prinoipai Investigators i Gerald Glydm, David L/ Snyder 
' ' and 'Antony Starnberger . ' 

Ins tituta lor Res eareh on Human 
: . Raeouraas v 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI VliRSITY 
f ''\s.^ University Park ^ Pennsylvania . 168 

Tailing young people that it's inpdrtint to gat a collWga 
education is Becoiraning as passa m plaited skirts and hula 
hoops* Should it? ^ 

With all the publicity about tha trouble col laga^ graduates 
ara haying gattingf "good" jobs, this study takes a al^er^^^ 
; look at the raasbris why many people are oalling our poipulation 
QVaraduoatad or vimdaraffiployad--i .a . , ovarqualiSiad. for the 
jobs they are able to get. . •■ ; • ! 

Startlingiy ^ they found that most people r indluding eirployars, 
are using tiia yaars of education Qompleted as a measure of 
one's ability to do a job/ . At tha same tima/ tiiey are aaying 
that <a job requiras attfflnment at least equal tO"-and Ineraas-. 
ingly, aurpassAjig— that of tha pepple now doing tha job^ 

The study seriously questions how, good these racomnendations ' 
are and the wldsom of the advice that ptudants ara given*/ At 
this time # unfortunataly i' oounselors, researchers , public 
officials and parents do not have alternative ways of estab- 
lishing job requireiMnts based on skill competencies as well 
as educational aGhiavaments^ 

To improya the advice wa give -young pedpla, the study sug* 
gasts saver al aGtivitias s 

^ Trace the mobility of workers between occupations 
and use this knowledge to identify the most flaKibla 
types of skills and education. ^ 

^ 'Improve manpower forecasting—concentrating on the 
real educational and skill' requirements of jobs-- 
and get the Information to^the^ p^ it , 

through an improved employaiient service and better 
Qooperation between manpower, planners and educators. 

* Study the ways formal education^ ability and on-tha- 
job training really relate to earaars./ | . 
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® Provide high-quality part^-time work so that people 
who cannot work full'- time do not gradually lose 
their job skills, - , , 

PRODUCT AVAIIABLE: Underemployment i Definition ^ Courses ^ 

Meaeuremant (final report) * Contact authors for avaTl- 
ability. Also available from ERIC {No, ED107862) , 

GontcaGt No, r NIE-C-74-0137 . Funding: , 132,521. 
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• EVM.UATION ^OF THE COmmmmxVE CAREER EDUCATION MODII* " 

. Principal Investigators .Henry Briekell . 

, POLICY 'studies IN EDUCATION • 

- 52 Vanderbiit Averiue . ' 

... New York, New York 10017 

; * - - - . ■ . • . ■ , , ' . " = 

Giv# paopla ttia chMLQa to career education on for size 
and they.' 11 like the way it looks and fits a 

r That ' a tha ©verriding condlusion of Brioke^l and aasoolates 
who followed ths miilti*year devalopMnt of CCEM ("toe Coinpra- 
hansiva Career Edueati on Model) i What dp paopl© in tiia six 
test ooinmunitiee think? Carear aduoatioh does maka a dif- 
farence in thair livaa'—partiaularly am^ng teachers ^d. 
students who ara involved in it day by day* 

Brick611's> study^:^including ona rfeport . titled Attitlides . 
Toward Careter Education '(OGtober IS 73) —shows that studants 
walcoioa oaraar^ education activities bacause tiiey glva a dosa . 
of reality to laarning* Teachars, too^ are convinced of tha : 
valua of caraar adueation once they ' re^ involved. Parents ar a 
favorable ^ yet some parents quaetion whather it ' s right to 
grant tfradit for work aKperienoe youngsters raoaive in the. 
conammity^ and wonder if waavinq caraar eduaafcion^ntQ^Ahe^^ 
regular curriculum^ is bet maintaining separata courses 

,Brick«ll believes^ however^ tliat if etaff can show parents 
and coiranunity paopla that nothing is being lost by the in- , 
fusion of career education^ carear education should be 
accaptad. 

Brickall sounds ona nota of caution about the high marks that 
persons in tha six devalopmental sites gava to CCEMs Their * 
favor^le attitudes could have been influenced by tiie fact 
that thasa conmiunitlaa were iti on the ground floor of a< 
national priority and recaived substantial piiblicity^ federal 
support wd professional assistance from the Center for Voca- 
tional Education 

'Tha .six school 41stricti who helped build CCIM learnad some 

useful things that oldar coTOnunitiae should know* Four fihd- 
^Jngs notad by Briekell- st^d outi ' 

• Even though you need local career education advocates 
whose ideas are respected, it's also importmt to - 
have; administrators who really belieya carear e 

tion must happen^ Usa of outside es^erts also 'helps. 

• Staff prefer fMxibla materials from otiier sources 
' ' , as a starting point for building their own. . 
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® Teachers will hot use conimunity resources without 
asaiitance* . ; 

- ^ Formallevaluation may not be assential/ partly 
because aome career, education outcomes — such ae 
"aalf-imderstanding""are difficult to meaeura* 

A separate report devalbpea by this contract called Data: for 
Daciaioris^ (March 1974), asks the question/ "Who really needs 
to know what evaluation information on prograriis like these"- 
and when do they need it?" In large Fedaral projects like / 
qCEMr says Brlckell, aya^body naturally wants evaluation , 
information as soon as possible, what people need to know 
depends: on how far up the line the decision maker sits, h 
ganaral rule of thumb offered to evaluators by Brickells-' 
Write a one-sentence summary , a one-page summa:ty# . and a ten^ 
page smranaa^ based oh your 100 pages of firidings* Then, -put* 
yourself in the shoes of the person who is to read it in 
order to sea which version provides the essahtial facts 
needed at that particular time, 

Another speciai report titled "A Review "of 1 thfe Bevelopmental 
Program ao^Jils for Wife 0:n:^rehenslva Career Sducafcion Model" 
'(August 1973) illi^vr^r^tes the continuincf debate over career 
education as a c.OTcept, B-rLckell's staff asiai^lad ^t^ 
ribbon panels c.t ''outsiders" to examine a set of over 1,000 
goals that t^^a design of CCEM and that are still used 

in career ^^uozvi^o^n. af forts today. College professors and 
curriculum i agreed the goals were too airi" ^ 

bltious emd A il** conceived ("over reach, over-promise, and 
ovor-kill"' saift one) while stati legislators , university, 
leaders, local school board menders and superintendents, 
employers ©nd teachers generally thought it was about tlme^ 
such outcortos were addrssBed despite the difficulties*^ The 
report does not contai;^^ U^e actual goals but sunmiarizes re- 
viewer responses. 

PRODUCTS AVAXLABI^i. PrpfA ies of CCEML Ljp^ationsr A>RevleW^bf 
the ■ Develdpmental Program (gQ^felB ^oF"the%bpm^ 
Educatibn Model i AttitudieJ $bw^rd Career Bducatibhi' Data fbr 
Decisions . Contact authpr for availability • ^ s 
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THE DE^^LOPiENT OF CARREER CHOICES BY BOYS AND GIRLS 



Prinoipal Invee ti gators i Roaalind C* Barnstt ^ ' 
- ' THE RM)CLIFFE INSTITUTE . 

' ' 3 JMias Strest ' , 

Caipbridgs^ Mai^achusatts 02318 

. ■ ' ' with ■-■ -^..-.r' ■ ■ . 

. Grace Baruch. ; ^ ^ 

THE WORCEStfEH FQUNDATION FpR 
EKPERIiffiNTMi BIOLOGY ^ ^ . 



Listan to preSQhool kids in tha sandbox and ths^' 11 tall you 
whlQh jobs are right for man and womsh. By tha^'time' thayl gat 
to alamantary school^ b^e aim- at ;2-3 timaa a^ masiy; 
pOBsibilitias as ^irls , most of rwhom^ alraady limit thair roles 
to taatehers . and nurses, - ■ - ' , / 

At the high school and post-high ecdiopl l'evel> sen continuas 
to have a strong influence on the ohoica of oQcupatijons* ^ For 
axainple^ senior girls ranked "helping o»thera*- as jfirst prib^ 
ity in choosing an^ occupation r senior boys placed' status ;and 
.power first. Similarly males show increased interest in high 
prestige positions while females ednBistantly »ejaatad tJiesa 
occupations* . * 

■ ' . . ^ ■ ■ . ^ ■ ^< ^ ■ " ^ ' ' ' ' / 

During early yaars^ race and social status seam to have little 
impact on the goals pf young children. Their occupational 
aspirations remainad equally high^ with one noticeable dif- 
farence — black girls seldom selected housewife as a life 
choice , ^ ' ' ^ - ; - 

Studias on the effect of raoe during tha high school years 
proved to be inconsistent. Most researchers found that black 
students were' not substantially different from whita students 
in their aspiratioyis or expectations. But at college ahtry.^.^^ 
black students were found to hold cbnsidar ably higher 
aspirations than, their white counterparts ^ witli black females 
expressing higher goals than any o^er_ group studied. » 

Differencas created by social class appear relatively lata 
in children r but once established^ they, affect ^hoio^ of 
Bchooling and occupation. Lower socioacbnomic status students 
were less likaiy to enter graduata school. Of those who do 
enter/ few seek high^-status careers liktf vlaw or ntedleirie* 
Another study also found that sons of low-*status^lt®s tend; ; 
to move to highar-stmtus pbsitions. Offspring of high-status' 
whites'^ stay in high-status positions* ^ However ^ among black 
it^n low-status gobs are the norm, and even blacks f rom ^ ; 
'"bettar" backgrounds tend tp^ f all back to lower-status . : ' 
occupations , , . ^ " 



fcfeSv-How do parants affect oarasr choice? •Fathers* occupations 

|;Cv, , weigh heavily on their sons* deQiaions* Mathers* occupational / . : 

fc^^l \atti^ other hmd^ have greater ii^act on Uiair 

daugftters* career plans thaji Uis moyiers^ actual occupations* 

build aspirations^ too. One st^dyf found N ** 
i- ^v,^ using Videotapes o£ career women far more effective in ^ \ 
" ' raising^ famale horizons than discussion and ^role*playlng / \ - 
tachniquaSs ^ . 

v^-- -- • ' " ■ ■ u^:^c '.^ ^ : * 

Little research^ however^ has bean dona to relate ^is Infor-* 
; f mation to counseling taehniques. Instead of More counselirigt 
say the authors^ the need is Apr .more effective c6\mseling, 
'That /may suggest programs to help parents to use their 'in* 
^f luence on thair children • s career choices more dreativeiy * 
For schools / "try using more diverse role models to bvercome . ^ 
^ the limiting effects of sex^ race and social class*" * ; . 

PRODUCT AVAILMLE : Occupational arid Educational Aspiratl ^ . ^ 
, and Expectations I ' A"^evlew ot Emplglcai Lxter^^^ JL^ J^r ^ 

Contact . principal investigator for availability. ^ , ; 
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^^i||J^:HISTORY,^ OP, iUJULT: .DEGREE; PBpG^S A^lMSr 



^investigate 



^ Co 1 lege COTtinu^iniuEdM 
ROOSEVELT UNlvilRSITY^^;^ ^ ' 
. 4.30 SputJi MichiganyAve^^^^ 



■:*-'.5f -^-"U^'-v^.- 



U.S* .cait5)usQs in- increaeing nuniber. 
;j^r : ' Hov: has^ higher 1 education responded -.tb the. demands/ placed o] 





i^s'M"'^' :;19 50 ! S;^/as^^nrqliI)te sw^elled ; 
sJtoile^^the vG.--l ^/-^Brliv'inad 



made; it possible -for3^veterans\J5t.c^^ 

college^ deg^ 

adult ; an<J adoles ceni: s tud^hts . The le arn^k^f^^^gfT veterans 



ft: 



[CQUld demons tra^ return from military^ service 

■ehcourage^^ es^eriment with credit for ^ Ixtm 

'experience./' ^ , ^ \ ^ ^''4^'^:^^^'^^% 



Hair selected! eight prbgrMas which' is, a gMup form-'kjBridge 
between the 'extensioh degree prograiM of the l^arly S900's and 
the non J:radi tiorial assessment programs of the\ 19 70 ' s yid " 
beydnd. -f. Twb. approaches, to the curriculum design of . special 
b^accalaureate/prograins nhavs emerge 



One set of programs— ^Brooklyn College^ Queens College ^ 
Mundelein College and Roosevelt University — * relied on exist- 
ing courses for 'their curricurum. The other set of programs 
-rUniversi ty of Oklahoxna^ Syracuse University ^ Goddard College 
. cUid University/ of South Florida—created curricula whicji de^ 
parted substantially from what already existed and were ^ 
delivered to students ^ through independent study . 

There were problems during those early years~f unding^ 
fluctuating enrpllment and concerns of traditionalists. In 
the, mid-1970's , some of these problems still require mora, 
worlcv ' :But / Hall - concludesv^^^^^t^ efforts of special adult pro- - 
grams - have -helped create a^ more favor ^le climate for the 
adult /Student on U.S. college campuses* 



7^ fir ■.. 



PRODUCT AVAILABLE : 
^ Adults V 1945-1970. 



A Histo^ of Baeoalaureate Frograns for 
Available , f rom ERIC (No. EDlOl-607) . - 



jr^iU' Contract No, NE-G-00-3-0199 Fmxding: $9|997* 

gf-;v^- _ ^ . _______ __^^ ^ ^ _ 

SSlL--^ - - - — -~— - - 
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HISTOPvTCAL , STUDIES ,IN PAID EDUCATIONAL LEAVE 

Principal Investigator: Harber€ A, Lavina - ' ~" ~ 

. Diracfcor, Labor Education Centar 

RUTG^^ — THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF . 'r 
\. NEJ? JE^EY . : \ . 

, ^ New Brunswick, Naw Jarsey 08903 

Laws in other nations may ba ^la^ to teach the Uni tad States 
something aboiit h©^ our , own paid aduoational leave program^ 
might be dssignad, .... * 

Accordingly, in 1974, the National Institute of Education 
Gormnissioriad Uiraa papars on paid aducational leave programs 
in Wastsrn Europe." Thay werss r - » i ' 

1, Ha view and Analysis of tha Industrial ^ral^ilhg -Aist of 
1964 in tha Unitad- Kingdom , by P. J^ C. Parry, British Assoc^ 
iation for Coimnarcial and Industrial Ediicatiori. 

2 ; . Hevisw and Analysis of tha Wast German Law of 1969 , by 
Dr. Hadwlg Rudolph. ] ""^^ 

3- Review ^and Analysis^ of the French Act of July 16 , 1971 , 
by Jem-Pier ra Cleric of La Mon'5a; ' ^ ^ ' \ 

Drawing on these works (all of them available from ERIC) and 
his own studies,, Lavina finds that just as tlie United States 
and Europe have similar domestic problams"'Uia gulf between 
the worlds V of work and education for instMice^^the solutions 
to these problems may also be similar* r 

Educational systems in both the U.S. and Europe neglect the 
education of adult workers of all %ages, Tha result s A waste - 
of hum^ resources* - While an economic crisis may ^ force a 
nation to recognize that workers ar^ undereduca ted, most ^ 
^countrieS' don't take corrective action, citing the economic 
crisis itself as the reason why nothing can be done* Another 
complicating factor is that existing resources supporting 
the concept of paid educational leave and continuing education 
opportunities for workers and families are seriously under- 
used, although collective bargaining agreements provides for 
suqh opportimities . , Legislation, educational programs and ' 
union* or^ manageraent^sponsored training efforts aren^t co- 
ordinated either* Those most deprived by these failures are 
workers whose /taxes support the very systems -which fail them, 
creating the potential for taxpayer revolt against public 
educational systems. 



jillawVean ' thsse problexns be resolved? The European countries' 
^^^^mxpmnmnimm ]?o±nt out that a significant element in the adop- 
^£^t'l©ii_6£ilhelpful national or regional education legislation 
^r;^.M^ involvement of labor and management. All potential 

^^l^'VcQntributors to such programs — labor unions^ management^ for* 
|Vi-V;;mal:« educational systems and government — must join together at 
iif'r/ ths^'^QUtset to forge cooperative, constructive and mutually 
^ supportive coordination. 



ii;" ' What's needed by every country? A national body integrated 
' with estate, local and private agenciae to advocate and co- 
|vN\, ordinate paid educational leave and continuing education/work 
programs • Beneficiaries of theaa efforts should be workers 



5=^ 



■^^./..and families, and ultimately the national and international" 

t^yi'iL .Jk^r^nr-vrmT ^^Inr^Vi mn arrant t-Tiiil A fnf^iie T^7--i rit'i ^ i rfasV^n''^' r AS'i^arflh 



ation and work must 



5?''^?^4aconomy. ^Such an agency could focus priori ties)^ri'4resfearch 
f^s,i^hmid financial assistance required to enhanca^.^aducationar cp- 
|)fi I „./P©rtimiti It could also help fevelop more, effective 

):V;f::/relationships between tiia worlds of labor ^ management and 
%f\- education, taking Advantage of "down times'^., tp,^. educate tiia^ 
' workforce^ for exaiiple. 

if;-*^/ Career^ educationists will agree th^t education 
i'w. share responsibility for bridging gaps ba^Mn^tiie two areas. 
Ur, Efforts, to help individuals taUce advantage, of existing pro- 
'^^i^^ gr£uns must be supported by school^, unionists, management , ^ 
and government alike if they are to succeed- > ^ ^,..,,^^>^LJX^, ^ 

'6: PRODUCT AVAILMLE : Strategies for the Appll'Oation of "^Toreign 
^ Legislation on. MucatJonal ^^^^g^^^^g . ^i^^^ /Stages , '~ 

^ . - Scene . Available tJirough ERIG .INO*^ EDlObbiyj . ? 

/'i,/^^ _ - -'^^ ^' »' 

vl.j' Contract No,: NIE-C-74-0107 Fundings , $10,500 .:v;'VV'V) 
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ISSUES OF SEX BIAS 'AND S^EX PAIBNESS IN CAREER INTEREST 
INVENTORIES . ' , " - 



Principal Investogator ; Esthar E. DiMiond . ' ^ ^ 

Senior Project Director for Test 
/ , Development - ^_ \\ ^ - 

s . Guidance Programs L^oratory 

SCIENCE RESEARCH' ASSOCIATES 
259'EMt Erie Street \ 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

t . . •• - . ■ r ■ . ■ ■ .'..-v - ; ^ . ■ •. ■ ■■ ^ 

Achieving education and occupational .equity, for me^i and women 
iias been a major concern of educational and governmen'tal 
agencies. Title IV regulations prohibit the use of sex-biased 
materials, tests and practices in guidance Mid counseling.' 
The regulations do not define what ^s sex fair and what is 
sex-biased, however. That remains a controversial matter, 
particularly with regard to interest inventory construction 
and interpretation. 



The National Institute of Education in March 1974 sponsored 
a workshop to examine some of the issues in sex-biased in- 
terest testing. Participants were key people- in test 
development and publishing, counseling, prof essiorial education 
associations and government. The products developed from the 
workshop were the Guidelines for Assessment of Sex Bia s and 
Sex Fairness in Career Interest Inventories (10 pages] and - 
issues ot sex Bias and sex fairness vn. Career Interest Mea* 
surement (219 pages) . — — --^-^ — ^r, - t^ - 

The latter includes 11 commissioned papers , which formed the 
technical background on which the Guidelines for Assessment 
of Sex Bias and Sex Faimeas In Career Interest inventoHli' 
were deyelopecl. Ail tnis is part ot a dumber o± Hl^-tunded 
activities,; analyses and produets intended to help develop 
some criteria for sex-fair career counseling tests and ■ 
practices. ' . . 

A central purpose of the workshop - was to increase sensitivity ' 
to sex bias issues so tJiat those who help youth and'adults ^ 
make career decisions will be aware of all sides of the ques- 
tion. The 11 papers point out the various factors which 
contribute to sex stereotyping— early" socialization, parents' 
attitudes, teachers' attitudes, school curriculum, thi meaia, - 
counselors', own biases and overall social attitudes, col- 
lectively, the papers provide a good overview of the problems 
and costs to be faced in developing | sex-fair materials. 

As supplementary reading for pre-service and in-service ° 
counselor training," as a reference tool for tests and text 




^^^r^-'ABMBloperm mnA as. a text for graduate-leval measurement 
f-§£;;lyOO\ir3es f the collsctad papers are a- must. 



SRODUGT AVMLABLEj Guidalines for Assessmant o 



v r;- and Sax Fairness In Career Interest Invsntorias Md Isauae - 
Qf iex Fairness In Career Xnieresi rieasurement . Both are , 
ava^lai^la , f rom the Education ana WorJc Group, National Iiisti-^ 
\ \: ' tude of Eduaation, Washington, D. C. 20208. A companion. 
1^ v. volume , Headings in Issues of Sex Bi^s 'md Sex Fairness in 
Career Interest Inventories, will^e publlsnad in Spring 1 
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Contract No. 2 NIE-C-74-0104 Fimdingr $47,099. 
NIE-C-30-0060 



THE INFLUENCE OP SEX HOLES AND COGNITI^ni STYLES ON THE , 
.CAREER DECISION MM^ING OF COLLEGE ^N AND WO^N : 



Principal Investigator r Vincent A,; Harren ss 

Departmsnt of Psychology 
' SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
fo ' Carbondala> Illinois 62901 - 



The primary objsGtive of this rasaaroh is to daterinins the 
afi acts of sex rola attitudas Bn& cogni tiva styles on the . 
caraar deoision-^m^lng process. The secon 
to develop guide lines and outlines for' career decision-making 
training programs y designed to indrease the career options 
and career decision-m^ing conpetency Of men and won^n.^^ / v 
These guidelines "will incorporate information obtainecl i^i 
accomplishing the primary objective. ^ ' 

In recent 'years y there has been a greater awareness vOf " the , 
influence of sax -roles, on human behavior in general and 
career- relatad^HeQisions in pmrticular* Attitudes regarding 
tha sax role appropriate behavior of women and men are grad- 
ually changing. Changes in sex role attitudes caa have an 
important influence on the career decisionmaking of both 
women and men . However ^ tha influence of sex role attitudes 
on Career decisionmaking may not be direct* Recent, research 
indicates that it may be mediated by differences in cognitive 
style. That is^ the way in which women and men perceive/ 
interpret/ and respond to their environment may more direct- 
ly influence their career decisions-making than sex role^ ^ 
attitude0* Finally ^ because sex, role attitudes are ch^gingf 
they may have" a greater influence on career decision^making^ 
than gender > that is > being female or male. Thus/ this; , 
project will determine the relative influence of sex^ sex 
role attitudes / and cognitive styles on the career decision- 
maicing\of college women and men, , 

It is expected that a greater imderstanding of the career 
decision-making process will accrue from this research. 
Furthermore , how career decisibn^aklng is influenced by sex 
rplas and cognitive styles sHpuld ;be :clarified,^^^ F 
the career decision-making training programs should provide 
a method whereby educators and counselors cto translate these 
results into programs of benefit -^o college man ^and woman, 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE i In progress. ' / 

Grant No, : N1E-G-76-007J Fundings $143^011, 
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##CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM IMPLEIffiNTATION IN SIX SCHOOL' 
5,'v:-!';'pISTRICTS ' . ' . ■ 



s ' Principal Investigator: Carl Rittenhouse 

STMIFORD j^SEARGH INSTITUTE . ' 
, ^ 333 Ravanswood Avenue 

' . Manlo Park^ California 94025 

v fikftm^ big doses of ..Federal money are gone, what happens in 
' local districts where the original ideas took hold? For the 
six school districts involved in developing Uie Comprehensive 
Career Education Model (CCEM)^, the blessings were mixed — yet 
ay^ybody learned something. Among the highlights noted so 
far are: 

r.!; . V • Creative curriculum development in career aduoati 
is slow, e^^ensive and demands top local talent. 

• Career education leaders c^not isolate themselves 
y _ , in .offices or behind memos; thay must ..meet jteachers 

■ ^ ^ f ace-to^f ace. . • 

Secondary schools still lag behind the elementary " 
grades in the delivery of career education- 
particular ly "academic" teachers whose priority on 
' / ■ content mastery -means they . seldom :^ointv O]Ut^h 
subject matter is used in career situations. 

• , • Teachers will feel better ^out career education if-- ^ 
they have a h^d in creating Uieir own adaptations. 

• . • Hands-on e^^arience for all students^ in- community 
' work places remains m unfulfilled objective, 

\ ' • .If local ta^ayers^back Uiem to the wall, school; 

officials are not yet ready to guararitea whether 
career education outcomes are being reached* 

T'- v« The six school districts needed n^re time (but 

*V prob^ly the same Miomit of money) to ini) lament . 

CCEM more effectiyely. ^ • 

This study — still in progress — builds from previous evalua-- 
: tion work conductea during the design and development phase 
1^ : of CCEM. A prime subcontractor for this study on implement 
' . tatlon is Policy' Studies in Education which was responsible 

for the earlier evaluation. 

PRODUCTa AVAILABLE i Study in progress* 
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^m^^^m^^COimm SUPPblOT MECHM^ISM 




Erfiiieipal Investigator I Richard Rb . Luti 



■ r -. ' ■ Of fice of Stat^ Supe^ntandant of 

'^r'^;-.^ . > : " ' Public instruetion - \ 

ii ..; \ V.i \ ' ' STATE or WASHINGTON 



Olyropia , Washirigt6[n 



oaraar adueators just talk about graaitar use of . ' 
t|rt?iCCTaimmity M aiid of f tha eehool JGahpua--th 

vi^fe State of WMhi trying to. make aura it happaris from 

toa : top^;c^^ V \^ . ; . " 

&;^<;A/21-mambar statawida task force of business people # t^or 
& ^^aada ^dujoatora met monthly 'during sohqtol year 1975-76 ; 

^ i to^^^ b^ a don^rahansiya Support eystamiihat will open naw j 
doors for sGhooi/ooraaunity cooperation* . 

Ttim f irst^ big step* in shaping stata-laval support was a ;mail; 
Vi^^^surwy and i^rivata associations^^ ^genoiesv conpanles^ 

5# and^ organizations irtios^ es^loye^s and ifentoars -work ^ in inore than 
i ^ ona ga^gtaphic area _ (for instanca, a tlafcer ooii^any or bai^ 
V ::i w^ ragional oparations or br^ches) « Pcfsitivej responses 
O A wara : f ^d into an Evargraan ' Pagas dirabtoa^ that ;will serva as - 
^j ^a guide for locaX^ contacting nearby,^firms and 

;gh of fipM whose headquarters have given tfta graan -1^ 
:^:^wcarear V ' > " 

: the potential xol^ of state- lava 1 brganiia-v 

tion (all kinds of business i industi^i laior and tha 
(vp.^rbfessions) was; not enough f howeTOr. v Each community"- fr©^ 
fifi^ro^tropolitan Seattla to .rural Saguim-Thas a unlgua varie"^ 
^Igtof ^rasourcas available for Task force^mentarS; ^ 

Ifs^soon discoyarad their coun^ , 
^;.\;-bther concerns': ■ " '. " ' \^ 

- • Taa^ars co^lainad Uiay didn ' t know how career j 

: " aducation using coitmvunity. reapurces ^could raally 

Si i fit into m alraady cyrqwded curricul 

; contact resouroa parsons f hw -to pri^ 

V parsons for aach activity or how to e\raluate tha 

' ■ experiences . ' : ■ ' 



Administrators didn ' t know how to rsgulate the ; 
sy^stam so: tiia right resources ware linkad up 
with the right students at Uia right tims. 

Most of all^ community rasourca parsons said they ■ 
had navar understood. exactly what thay wara supposad 
to do whan talking , to a group of students—especially 

. -242 ■ 




— Prototype" materials developed in the project include: ^ 

• Community Resource Coordinator's Guide, suggesting ^ nl:?^; 
how a local resource system might be opsratedi ^ ^ 

• Teacher's Guide, incliiding subject area planning 11 
sheets for how to use community resources to meat 
career education objectives; ,v ^ , ^ ' T 

» Evergreen Pages, a statewide^, listing,i,of , brganiza- -..^^ .^ 4f?i 
tions by cluster; . ^ t'*^*'7 ' .'rv, J^"^ " ""^ 

• Community Resource Person's Guide, a handbook- "f or ' ^ 
laypeople volunteering their time and talenV^WV.^ fV- ''/f^fi! 



PRODUCTS Prototype community support materials 

still under field test. * 



Contract No, s 400-75-0041 Funding: $100 ^OOp.^^^'"-' " '{^/f^ 



I^TpWSBD K TEBffiORAL SEQUENCE OF. EDUCATIONAL ATT AlNlffiNT-^ CAREER 
;|&^<?|c6nTINGENGIES of YOUTH: THE FIHST THME POST HIGH SCHOOL 

^'^^'^^YEARS . , ■ ' ' - , ^ 

. ' - , ' .- . 

l^l-;;-/V^'?'i-'V ■ . , . , • ./ , ■ . . • 

Frincipal Invastigators : , Richard Rshberg a]^d Evslyn Rosanthal 
'^,.v V ' \ " Department of Sociology 

' STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK-, 

BINGHAMTON. ^ I 
: Binghamtori , NaW York 139'01 ; v 

M'- Coimmin:ity oollegs anrollinent in the U.S.^^a increasing at a y 
Considerably faster rate than four^year GOllegae and univar'^/ 
sitiea - Poatsaconda^ studente ' are responding ehliiusiastically 
to the eoiDmunity college alt^rpative^^absence oit admiBeion 
requireitients / avail^ility of '.vocational training prograina ^i 
with the •^promise" of a good j6l5> low cost and transfer pro- 
jgrams (Ajith ready acceee to four^year colleges* Yet, the 
:Q£t'eot of a two-year collage' program on eareer aspirations^ 
iut;are en^loYiability^ a^ re^ ^ 

:,/u^ciJ.n^ undatarmined. The ^^^^chara^ 

c*>il^:ge students versus students who terminate their educa- - 
.^^ioni' vat high school or enter a four-year colliegej program 
v";^are still not clearly "^derstood. > - : ^ / ^ 

This project tries t^answer some of these questions by 
^developing a profile of- a typical two**year college student. 
: Ih a aelactad sample of : approximately 2800 high school^ sen-* 
viors , the researchers compared, char.acteristics. of individuals 
• entering community collegeV four-year college and toose 

terminating their formal education* AlUiough: data analysis 
J anid summa^ of implications is still unde^ay,^ ^^ .inte 
report outlines some prelimina^ findings. For 'exanple> -t^ 
decision to attend a community collage is usually *made later 
in the high school years than the decisions to enroll in a . ' 
four-ye^r college. Often the decision hM^ tiie charactaristics 
of a compromise*. Furthermore^ once enrolled in -Uia two-year 
program^ students may find it necessary to drop in and out : 
Beveral times before coiijpleting or terminating their programs* 



V Thi^ of education^ for reasons as .yet \mspecifiedf 

^¥ re in prolonging the time needed to con^lete any particu- 

^ lar training or degree* ' i y ^ 

These other rela-Cad observations are contributing to a 

more con^lete picture of two-year college students and the 
C-consnunity college' s effect on their career attainments and _ _ 
further educational development*. J 

PRODUCTS AVAILJffiLEi The final report will be published by 
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g|;;v;;\': \ ' . Merrill Lanm, Skytop 

frVitP ^ \ Syracuse, ;Kew York 13210 ^. 

' ' \ _ i 

-o/: The MQimtain Plains \Eduaation and Economic Bavslopmant Program 

:^ ' :£or disadvantagad rural f amilias (saa abstract undar^that * 

Ii|;{liaading above) was md is a pionaaring af f ort to^^ 

g^poverty. \ . ■ . ' J ^ 

' \ ' I ' - ' 

Beodusa of its uniquenass ^ the historical record ©f. Mountain 
, Plains" accomplishmants ^ as well as ^ scientific evaluation , 
of its outcomes ^ should be madp a matter of public record, 

; To this and, the Education and Work j^roup has corranis^ionad a 
study, of . the dacision^making procesM tha| created and sus- 

'V ^tainad tha program* The study will daScriba. etep-byetep 
the liiany social and political forces which conyargad .t© in-^ 
fluance the program's deyalopnient^ Tha histo^ will ba an 
objective account of how several parsons/ of intagrity repre- 
senting: various organisational/ political and. mbcial intarasts 
worked together to serve the needs of rural poor f amilias. 

Tha. final product will be a book suitable f©^ paperback p\^- 
lication. , - ' . . 

!V-". PRODUCT AVAILABLE: In progress, " - . ^ - T " ' - 

V contractions, 400-76-0148 ' Funding: |22,280. 
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THE VOCATlONMi CHOICE PROCESS OF NONPROFESSIOM^^ 
NONMANAGERIAL WORKERS 



Prinaipal Investigator i 



Paul R« Salompna 
School of Eauamtion 
SYRACUSE University 
Syraousa, New York 13210 



College aducation may not ba tiie key to a gfood job these days 
■ and for soma youth > ohobslng not to go tocollage looks mora 
promising than going* . /J 

.HoWavar^ littla Information is presently avail^le to h^ 
stvdents and blue-aollar worker*^ to select ocoupatiqns^ tod 
plan careers that reguira little or no further educational 
traihing* Even lass is" knora about tha vocational choice 
prbcess of nonprofessional workars and the role that ^^c 
Mid anvironmental factors Play in their. dgiGlMiQn making. 

Many yocational triabrlas en^hasiza the im role of the \^ 
individual's person characteristics or salf'fconcepti Often 
these theoifies exclude a considaration of how eKternal in-* 
fluances—b^ing in the riglvt placarat tiia ri^^ ' 
socioaconomic status and job raaii ties-*" trmsfor^^ ideals into 
realitlasp Monprofassional workers often do not have tha 
rasources/ the training opportunities or Uie experiences to 
be as much a master of thair £ ata as some theories prasume* 

To deterndna what does happen to honprofessipnal workare-- ' 
what influences their dacisioAs-*this- study is applying 
Holland's theo^ of vocational choice, to 925 nonprofessiorial^ 
noninanagarical men and women* r 

Do these individtials . in' fact seek out environmentB /.which 
satisfy their oriehtation and needs? Are certain personality 
types actually more satisfied in what Holland describes as 
conplemantary wo^k groups? ' 

The research now in progress is asking workers to describe . 
their work histories, indicating what internal and external 
forces influenced Jtheir occupational choices, ^ From. this 
should come a much tetter picture of how nonprofessionals 
m^e vocational decisions and how counselors can help non^ 
.colleger-bound youth make plans for the future, 

^ PRODUCTS AVAILABLE % A Re View Of Hol^land's Theory cuid the 
Bociologlcal Thaorles ; Strategies for Ift^raaslttg^ ReBpTOiie V 

— Roles to ^ai laci Qt^es^CTmaires ? and Rasearch^ Phis^ g ^ ^^I^ed 
and OparationaliEed r Gontact Paul Salomone' for ayail^ility. 

'.ft- [' 'i At. , 



Contract No. s NE-G-00-3-0203 . 'Fundingi $132>848, 
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A PACILITIIS HAllDBOdK FOR CapER\ 

Prinoipal .Investigator r SYSTEM DEVlEpPIffiNT CORPORATION ' 
/ 2500 Colorado Avanus 

Santa Moniaaf California 9.0406 

Could a rim-down ^ ^andonad old store front building regain 
a happy f ' usaful ^.arid eKoitin^ life? Yas^^as a career aduoa- 
tion facility. ' ^ 

In 21 career education programs around tiia country > affafativa 
activitias are operating \out of f acilitiaa as . dlvarie aa the 
pro j acts which inspired thame Tha handbpokr shows how adntini-*, 
atrators can create environmants €or career education tod how > 
Obmiiuj>ity resources can be utilised af fectivaly* 

The floor plans / photographs and descriptions in Idiis book 
demons trata how^school^efcaff imaginat4on^^and^conmii-t^ 
create an auto repair /tr^aining center or a mobi^ model of a^ 
loan company'^^ office. In Gif Harbor ^ Washington,: 
school children learn horticulturai skills in the World of 
Work Greenhousa; In Bowling Green, Kentu^y /' students ' caraar 
education activitias are intagratad with other studias— every 
siAject is mada re levant to the world of work ^d no^ special 
facilities are raquired*- - ^ . : : 

All this suggests that the goals and characteristics of 
career education have implications for physical settings* 
An active learning process geated to the real world must 
provide opportunities for studants in diyarse environments . - 
inside and outside the school, Adequafca planning to ensure 
a variety of options for students, is most Important, say the^ 
authors. A facility need hot be expensive lavishly 
equipped* ^ It may be a modified classroom or a network of 
plaqamant locations in the cbmmunity, but what it is must be 
determined throu.gh a weli^prganl^ed planning process. 

Three progrMuning/planning process models are described- — ^the . 
Charette, the Ganaric^ Planning Modal and the CRg model 
(developed by tt^ firm of Caudill, Rpwlett and Scott). Each 
model emphasises broad community invdiyaraent. The Generic 
Planning Model and CRS identify several xSteps to "problem 
seeking," AiMng these arei 1) goal development, 2) needs 
assessment, 3) problem analysis, 4) generatipn' of aiternatives 
5) selection of policies/programE, 6) implemimjation and 7) ' 
evaluation, , ■ 

^Wiat "comes through clearly in this practical publicatioh is 
that there is no single formuia or facility that will work ' . 




. ' ' :> ■ --233- ' ' ' : ' 

fe-gK- in aU sehools. Local school paople and their conmunttles 
iK-; . "^^^^ explore, plan and develop faeiii ties aScord- 

S?;, local niejds and resourcaa. This book provides a broad 

j#N perspective on 21 qf many poa sib la solutions. - 

2 1 a Fac3.Ut3.es Han aaook forrraraer BducaHon : — Contact 
• for aval labill-l-y. ; - ,, ■ 

Contract No. : NIE-c-74-pl43 Pundingi 188/029. 
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, FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCl 'THE CAREER DECISIpN-MAKING PROCESS 

PrinGipal Investigator i Arthur Coaby 

Department of Rural Sociology 

TEXAS ASM UNIVERSITY 

Collsg© Station, Texae 77843 

■ . ' . . ' . ■■ ' . 

This rasearoh p^dpoBes to aiiesi the aarear decision-inaking 
procasaes among rural youth in the Deep South, The firat 
foGua ia on the .development of a process model that dombinea ^ 
the perapeotivea of "atatua attainment theory" from sooiology 
and "deyelopntental theory" from payGhology, Suchv a model ' 
portraya a proceaa beginning with parental indiGatora of 
social origina^ whioh are aeen as affeGting signlfiGant other 
influenoea (SOI)* Spglal origins and SOI^^e then hypotheai zed 
to impaGt both .upon. adolesGent oareer. preferences Mid careeir- 
related pre f er e^Ges * Thea e 'inf luences are aubae quently ex** 
amned f or theiV ef jScts^^^^^u^^ early adult behavior* The model 
output is the conaequeritial formation of early adult and 
Gireer-^reiated preferencea, , 

The aecond foGua of the study is a race and seK comparison of 
career decision making. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE: InprogresB. • 

Grant NO. : NIE-G-76--0072 Funding? $72,252, 
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SEX AS A FACTOR INFLUENCING CAREER^ ^GOfdlffiNDATIONS OP 
PUBLIC SCHOOL GUIDMJCE COiraSlLORS 



David L, Klemmaak 
Dapartn^nt of Sociology 
and 

Sua an H « Klaionmack 
Departmant of Peycholo^ 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Uni varsity, AlabMia 35486 ^ j 
and ' % 

Jamas L. Johnson / 
Departnient of Sooiology / 
VIRGINIA POLYTECmilCAL INSTITUTE / 

MTD STATE TOIIVERSITY . / . 

Blacksburgf Virginia 24061 ' ■ - / 

A^a a ohooX a ouris e lor e likaiy r to a tW(i¥"gi t Is to typi cial ly / 
famala aareers and boya to inale-typa prbfeasions? This sur- 
vey of &87 public echool guid^ce workare ahowa thay did / 
.exactly that* Wtian askad to ravlaw a^pla prof ilea of the 
aduQationai ^and oaraer inter^ata^of typical atudanta^ coun- 
aa lore aurvayad rapaatedly recommended that girls enter .. j 
careers with low prestige and a high laval of woman workara* : 
Boys with . identioal backgrounds were reaonmandad to anter , 
male-domnatad , high ipraatiga ocoupationa * Typically^ a^ girl 
with top grades interested in a haalth career waa advised to ^ 
ariter nursing whi la a boy with identical grades and background 
waa encouragad to aelect madical achool,.. ^ 

Vtoen asked if sex or raca influences their career or training 
recomrt^ndations to students^N-counaelors denied it » They 
ranked four othBr attributas—auch as acadeirtic performtoca 
and caraar interest—higher on their list pf conaidar^tlons* 
Indeed^ when given case studies of typical students ^ each 
with grades of C'-plus or better^ counselors recommended that 
95 pier 6ent enter college regardless of sax* ' 

:But when the counselors were^^pkefl'^tfieir attitude toward 
collaga trainingr^ -.subtle sex^*teraotyping stood but. Man 
counselors tandaH to sea collega;as a way to train girls for 
famala-dominated^ semi-skilled jobs* Women counaelors were 
more prone to emphasize college as a way for girls to enter 
professions and break sex barriers. 

^Counselors surveyed were not totally unaware of the sex 
stereotyping in their career recommendations and argued that 
.they ara preparing girls for the. "real worlds" The authors 
take issue with this position and suggest instead that 



Principal Invaatigatora : 



students be informed of thair legal rights for fighting 
discrindnation rathar than ba limited in -^eir career aholQeE 

The inplicatione for school aounsalore are clears Look but 
for saK biast&ii -^at creep into everyday conununioationa wiUi 
students* If these blaaea are not reyarsad, career douns#iin 
will only rairiforce sex stereotyping in oddupational choice. 

PRODUCT AVAILMLE I Sex as a Factor IniEluenclng Career Recom" 
mndations of Pi^lic School Guidance CounBalorg ^ 1974* 
Contact principal investigators tor cost and , availability* 



Contract No* i Nl-G-Op-3-0211 



Funding I $9,691, 
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STATE BUDGETING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Principal Investtiltor i Lyman Glenny 

\ Canter for Hesaarah an^ Development 
) in Higher Eduoation 

UNI^RSITY OF CALIFOroilA AT 

BERKELEY 
Barkelay, California 94704 

Faced with declining enrollments and spiraling coota, colleges 
and univarsitiea across tha^ couxrt:^ ara oompating with one 
Mothar for fawar highar eduoation dollars.. Some stataa, are' 
iibeeting this chailange with clear polioies for allQoating 
funds and raviawing budgets. Others are not* ^Whan money 
worries take priority, questions ^out instructional programs 
take sacond place, ■ 

Recognizing that poor budgetary policies Vmay jeopardise 
^^stata colleges and univeriitiasy this three-year NIE/Ford ™ 
Foundation study is reviewing the strengths and waaknasses^ 
of various state funding procedures. All 50^ states will be 
surveyed, Intansive interviews , in 17 states will highlight 
how highar education dollars are spent* The study covers 
pra-budgat requests as well as legislative action. ^ The mid- 
1976 final report will analyze how.states evaluata and fund 
higher education budget requests and will pffer guidelines 
for long-^tarm budgetary reform. i - 

PRODUCTS AVAILABLE : Study still in prograss ^ 

Contract No. s NE-G-00-3-0210 , funding: §341^620. ^ 



EDUCATION^ PAY AND JOB SATISFACTiON • 

; ■ ■ " ^ • " f ■ . • ^ 

Principal Investigators David Stern : : 

- Childhood and Gdverninant Project 

Boalt Hall' ' ^ ^ 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOraTIA AT BERKEIiEY 
Berkeley, ^California ^ 94720 • 

If Students want oaraers that pay off in high job Bati-s#aation 
and a high payaheoky there's no guarantee they • 11 find, it--^ 
even with college degrees* While workers with more training 
may eventually make more money, they tend to enjoy fewer side 
benefits- . . . ^.j-- ^ • 

Take matfiagers and senior staff > for instance. Salary and 
Swages may be greater, but personal ^rewards like close friends 
on the jobf word£^o£_praise_ from superiors and ppportunities 
to learn new skills seem^ to decline as salaries move^ 
Meanwhile, even though persons lower on the career laddep 
fuss about their small paychecks, they often enjoy their work 
HMDre* - ■ 

Stern's survey of four types of job holders --accountaLnts , ' 
office assistants , nurses ' aides and supervisors—in a maijor 
city workers' union shows how. hard it is to place a dollar 
value on these noripaid benefits. Even so, they show up at 
the top of most job holders' want lists when asked to compare 
the kinds of rewards they value most. 

Even though results are still being analysed, the author; sug- 
gests that unions can be ejected to push harder , for work ^ . 
^conditions which promote personal growth and job satisfaetion. 
And for" school people, the message is clears Begin now to. ^ 
help students evaluate the trade^-off s they will need to make 
between pay and other rewards of their future work, * High ^ 
salaries and good feelings don'^^t necessarily go hand in hand, 

' PRODUdT AVAILABLE i Eduoatibn , Wages and Nonpecmiary duali- 
ties of^-Worki Some l^lrical Findings . Contact author for 
_a V 0 1 1 ab i 1 i ty , . ■ ] 



Conuract No. % nE-'G'-00-3-0213 



Fundings $89 ,727. 



NON- COMPLETERS IN PUBLIC PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS 



^Principal InveBtigatore 2 W#llford Wilms and Lyman Glenny^^ 
=^ ' Center for Research and Develop- 

ment in Higher Education 
UNI\mRSITY OF CALIFOKIIA AT BERKELEY 
Berkeley, California 94704 

This Study ^ill measure the ability of proprieta^ and public 
schools to retain students long enough to takch them a market^ 
able skill. 

In earlier ^studies by Wilmi, differences in the l^or market 
suocess of graduates from pfcoprieta^ and publio vocational 
schools were compared and oorrelated wiyi institutional f aa« 
tors such as placement activities, faculty salaries, 
advertising expenses/ administrative practices, physical- 

: plant and equipment. The central- hypothesis was that graduates 
of proprietary schools will fare bet€er in the labor market 
than will students graduating from public vocationil schools. 
Since the hon^-completioh rate for pi^iic schools is so ■high'-*- 

'the most conservative estimate is 50 percent non-c^ir^letion 
within two years — ^the pretfettt study will Idok specifically 
at Uie skills , acquired by non- completers. 

Rapid expansion of community colleges represents a major edu*- 
cational investment in post^secondary ^career education. If ^ 
it can be shown that proprieta^ (profit making) vocational 
schools are more successful in teaching students marketable , 
skills and placing them in related employment, consideration 
might be given to increasing investments in these proprietary 
schools pr incorporation of successful components of pro*-/ 
prietary school education within community colleges. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE r Study in progress. 

Contract No. j NIE-G-74-0076 Fundingi $173,951. 



- STUDY' OF , THE RELATI^^ EPPICTITONESS OF PROPRIETARY ^^RSUS 
PUBLIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Principal Invefftigator I Wellfbrd Wilms ■ . » 

■ . ' : '. ^Center for fteseardh and Development 

in Higher Iducation 

UNIVERSITY OF ' CALIPORNIA AT BERKILEX 
• Berkeley, California 94704 • 

Collegj. used to be a privilege for a choain* few. But reeent 
years have seen the growth of public conmunity colleges, tech- 
nical schools and "for profit" trade and technical schools. ' 
Many of their students, are the first in, their families to . 
sanple po^tsecondaj^ education. - v ■ 

What kind of job are Uiese institutions doing for these "new" 
students and; how much does i't cost? : ' ^ \ - / 

Generally, graduates ,cf public community colleges had about 
the. same success in ,,the labor market as graduatesVof pro- 
prietary schools. Placement rates did dif f ^r withv the 
occupational area for which stddents weie' trained, Ahowever. 
For example, 81 percent of the entire eosmetoio^ s&le 
found cosmetology jobs after graduation. Accounting^ graduates 
were not so fortunate— 20' percent of proprietary graduates 
and 10 percent of public graduates got accounting or atfcount- 
ing-related jobs after oon^leting their training. \^ 

Real' costs tb the 2,270 students of the ^sample' s 21 public 
and 29 proprietary schools were about equal. Tuition at pro- 
prietary schools, is higher, but the time required to complete 
the coursework is shorter and the earnings foregone to attend 
classes, are less. Public School tuition is lower, but stu- 
dents attend fewer hours each week, making the. completion \ ' 
time longer and the loss of earnings higher,' , \ 

Researchers concluded that ooimiunity colleges and proprietary 
schools are not reducing the pocietal inequities associated \ 
with sex, ethnicity, or lower socioeconomic status. Women \ 
earned less than men in the same jobs and minority- graduates \ 
earned less than whites in five of the six sample occupa- 
tions. In addition, eight out of ten graduates of profes- ' 
sional and technical- level postsecondary vocational programs 
did not get the jobs they trained for. Eight out of ten 
graduates from lower-level vocational programs got the jobs ■ ' 
they trained for, but with the exception of secretaries, they 
barely earned the federal minimum wage. 

What ought to be done? "Make sure that people have at least 
minimal information when they make decisions," urges Wilmsl 



^ pobupational education Gonsume^s need more facts ©n the risKs 
4and: benefits of different kinda of prograM before they make 
deQisions» ^^varnment md the spools themaelvea ahould make 
this h^pen ^ asserts the final chapt^r>^ throu^i truth-in- 
advertising regulations , the development of s t^dards f or 
voaational progr^ effaativeness, and action to assure tiiat 
graduates get equal pay. for equal work* . . 

PRODUCT AVAILABBEV p\:^lia ^d Proprie t ary vgoat ional Train- 
ingi A Study of Ef feotiveness ^ 1974. AvajLiabla. from the 
pulDlisher, D, C. Haath a Cp, , 141 Spring Street, LeKingtori/ 
MasSaahusetts 02173* ^ . 

Contrkct No.t NE'-G-,00-3-p204 Fundingi 1159 ,^05 . . 
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INCREASING EDUCATIONAL WORK EXPERIENCES ,FOR YOUTH 

'Trincipal^ Invaitigator : Harry Silbermah 

Dapartment of Education 
' UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS 

MJGELES ^ 
= - 405 Hilgard Avanua^ 

Loi togalis, Califbmia 90024 

/, , ' 

Wall'-dasignad student work opportunities can offer expsrianaaa 
i^hich ara naarly nonexistent in our present pi^lic spnool ' 
system — ^opportunities to obsarva.and participata in important 
decision making^ ta^-Jttifill aoaially useful roles Md to re** 
late to a variety fef iMluential^^ coj^etpnt atfults^ Such work 
as^arianca^ says Silbaman in tois "think papery " dan also 
, help studants : ■ ^ - 

develop self-reliance^ aseartivanass ^ personal 
' * eon^jetance^ responsibility and interpersonal 
. skills^ ' * , ^ 

^ learn personal responsibility j 

® prepare for iManingful and useful cariserai 

^ understand the organization of bureaucracies and 
how, they can be improved* 

Yet^ worthwhila work as^erianoas for young. parsons /ffra diffi^ 
cult to find. Young workers aonsistantly are placed in the 
lowest-paying and least rasponsible positions. Employerp ax'a 
reluctant to trust inaxperienced youth with responsible jobs 
and hesitate to disrupt productivity by hiring them. In too 
many programs^ j^outh are placed in make-work situations amd 
isolated from .the important^ real-- life responsibilities, 
thereby minimising the potential value of the opportunity. 

Effective work exparienoaa must be carefully designed and 
involve more tham menial or parallel work tasks* To be both 
valuable and satisfying^ the work naads to include i 

® verbal ins truetions which clearly conunimicata not 
only the work requirements but the mora subtle 
"rules of the game";. , 

^ positive, competent role models i 

• maaningful work which offers ^isk, challenge and 
group support; 



- . 9 realistic feeaback , on. successes and' failures; ' 

® adaptation of es^eriences to individual diffeiences, 
allowing stttdents to progress to more difficult 
tasks as their skill level increases. 

Developing these experiences may mean redesigning present ■ 
jobs, humaniiing work environments and carefully planning 
student esperiences. This will be no easy task and may be 
most successfully accomplished by using a network of federally 
sponsored training esperiehces to fpster soclalizatlort oppor- 
tunities, personal maturity and realtistic ' career planning. 

Doing; so will both imprbve the l^parning "Wnvironment by tying 
It to the activities of the. larger community and benefit the 
student by providing opportuni ties to learn attitudes and 
skills imperative for. future success. • 



PRODUCTS AVAILABLE: Labor Market Information for Y ouths. 
Wolfbein, Seymour (ad.) Temple Univeriity, Philadelphia/ 1975 
In^roving Work as a Socialization System?" (paper). Contact 
author for availability, ■ 

. - ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ " '■ ■ . ■ ' . ■ ■ 

Contract NO. I NIE-C-74-0051 Fuhdlngi 11,500. . 




ifiMi^ THE IMPACT OF pOLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
: ASPIRATIONS OF WOMEN ^ ^ 



Principal Investigators Michelle Patterson 

Dapattment of Sociology 
UNI^^RSIT¥ OF CALIFORNIA AT v; 
_ - .SANTA BARBARA J : 
— . Santa Barbara/ California 93106 



How do education a 1 aspirations develop and Ochange in 



fey— - — undergraduata me 

; ; sociological , theorise, on aspirations have applied, primarily 

'v to male undargraduatas . Little is known about thaypoSBi 
: upon women. : ^ \ 

^ : r The two ;magor but opposing theories of education aspirations~ 
j . V namely "environmental press" and -relatiy^ 

: prediot_.the_ef£ect_jdijEfe« ave-ioni!ati2den t_^ 

motivations • The "relative de'pirvation" . tJieo^ states that: 
the keener "the academic competition and the worse- toe student^ 
; , : doms, the lov^er the student' s self -'concept^and aspiral 
V - ; The theory of "environmental press" presents an: opposlng^^^^^^y^ 

: and says [that stif f . compatition at elite schools is a strong ; 
_ y. . motivator and/ despite -Uie possibility of low grades^or :S 

7 iill students on those campuses gain higher future aspirations # 

Which one of these theories is most valid for dollegewom^ 
- In an initial subsanple/ some interesting trends appeared* 

Men tended to place greater emphasis on grades in evaluating^ 
their acadsmidself^worth. Women, on th^ other hand/ were 
i less effected by grades and more influenced by high scholastic 
test scores (comparison of superior students nationally)/ to 
siibstantiate their ' abilities * ( 

Data on 60 /OOO college students jised to further check out the 
respective theories/ had disappointing results. Neither ^ 
"relative deprivation" nor "environmental press" provides a 
vary satisfactory explanation for the development of under- 
graduate educational aspirations. Undergraduate men and women 
did not seem to have different reference groupS"i.e* / Indivi^ 
duals a^ain^t whom they compared themselves to determine their 
respactW^ academic abilities , Nonetheless / the fact remains t = 
Far fewer women receive advanced degrees than do men* l^y this 
^ ; --happens— is— a—tople -needing- f^ s tudy » 



PRODUCT AVAILABLE I The Ij^acfc^ Qf Colleges an:d Unlv^rsi 
on the Educational and OGaupational Aspirations of Women 
Iprogress report) • Available from principal investigator » 

Cbntract No* : NE-G-00-3-0200 Fundingi $10/904, 
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ficCr^^^STMUS DIFPERENTIATXON AND THE EDUCATIONAL COMPLEX /IN AN 
J; ., ^..APPALACHIAN COMM^ " v. iir^A/ 

■ „ . Principal Irivestigator i Allen Batteau' 

Department of Anthrbpcildgy 
; • UNIVlRSlTy OP CHICAGO / ' ' 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 - 

What are the effects of , the rapid ewansion of/the educational 
system and, other social services upon the sbci/al structure 
=__status system .and .value^ of rural 

area (Knott County, Kentucky)? ' ' *-r 



In the past 20 years > great emphasis has been placed upon the 
expansion of the educa^iohal system as the primary means bf* 
regional development arid occupational mobility. Batteau hypo- 
thesizes that the range of social differentiation in the 
commMity, along diipensions of wealth, Qeeupationai access, 
and orientation toward "modern" versus "backward" values, has 
increased due to the growth of modern biire'aucr at ic organiza- 
tion such as schools.^' / , a " *a 

He suggests that the /disjunction between traditional and tnodern 
sectors of the conununity has become more radical in the last 
20 years largely duel to the ei^ansion of /educational and other 
institutions, , / , , 



If Batteau IS correqt, educational e^^anWon miy have increased 
the status disabilitjies of rural mountain people by increasirig 
mobility rates for some portions of Uie/ coimiunity, decreasing 
the frequency and fokms of interaotidn between high-status and 
low-status persons, in the community, and increasing disparities 
m wealth, miome and value orientations. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I In progress. / 

Contract No. I NE-Gf 00\3"0066 Fundingi 19,259. ' ■ 
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•THl ROLE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIOECONOMIC ACHIEVEIffiNT i 
. A COMPA^TI^m STUDY 



Prlnaipal Investigator I William K* Curonings . ; \ 

Departmsnt of SOGioldgy i . . v :^ 
^ \ . UNiyiRSITY OF CHICAGO ! 

V ' . Chicago / Illinois 60637 

la the desire for jobs that pay big in tarms of money, . 
seourity and prestige ooimnon to all /post'-industrial democraG^ 
- ies?— -The-answe3t-m^ lie. in ttie -a^ 
values and attitudes^ the relationship batween a company's 
size and the benefits it offers^ and other topics-^in the; 
U.S. and abroad* In the prbcesey measures for erdss-aultural 
studies are being refined. : . ^ . 

Final results arenVt due for/ awhile, but interim reports are 
..^^^yleldlng aome^prpvpcativ^ f ind^ 

like employees in large companies have a better oHaiice at 
higher pay, more prestige and greater onf-the'^ job- ^respons 
ty and security — ^while risking only minor jpto diseatisfaction 
- (a finding which contradicts previous conclusions) * Every- 
where education plays a key role in determining occupational 
prestige. At home^d away , large \conpahies are njore^l^ 
than small ones to select employeas on the basis of educa- 
tional attainments^ probably because the vol^Me of p&rsonnel 
paperwork makes it hard to deal wiyi other, more individual . 
criteria- " V ' ' ' 

When all the results are in^ career educationists should find 
' the conclusions useful in helping students understand the" re-* 
, lationships among bookwork, brainwork and earnings. ; 

PRpDUCTS AVAILABLE I Interim ReportB— Homogeneity of Individual 
Value Orientations s A Macro-Sociar Inwstigatro ni qr gan.iza- ^ 
tional Size and Socibeconomic Acnievement (wi fftsushi Naoi) i 
Organizationa:! S^ie wd: workplace Chayga; A Con^arative Study 
(with L, Robert Burns and Atsushi Naoi) 1975, Contact a.uthor 
for availability. 

Cpntract^No. ; NE-G-00-3119 Pundingi $70,851. 
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ISOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL AND CULTURMiFACTOES RELATED TO ; 
^^ACHIEVEMENT MID ASPIRATIONS OF' U^AN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
STUDENTS , ^ 

: \;-\ • ■ ■ 

;:Pr±naipal. Inveetigator: Edgar Bpps : ^ 

... Marihail Field Prdfeesor of 

Departrtent of Eduaation 
UNIVERSITY OF fiClilCAGO 
ChiQagO/Illinoli 60637 



The number of ooiranunity aolleges and their enrollment have . 
increased dramatically in recent ^aars ^ but there has ^ been 
limited reeearch oh charaateristias of coTOliunity apllega 
Btudents and their relationehip to aahleyement'- Notably^ 
much research concerning the process by which background 
personality^ and four-'year college eKperienaes influence 
adult educational . and occupational; attainment cannot be use 
to e^laln achievement/attainment processes among community 
college students, ' ^ 

This study will investigate the process by which social back^ 
ground (socio-economic status^ race and ethnicity) and 
personality characteristics .(self":^esteem^ locus of control/ 
• fear of ' failure and . fear of success ) have independent and 
interactive effects on college achievement^ persistence in a 
specific program while in college, career choice and pbst^ 
community college educational and occupational attainment* 

Among the objectives of ^e study is the development of 
"profiles" of students who have various characteristics of 
high or low academic aspirations and' who manifest persistence; 
in programs which allow transfer of credits? to formal four^ 
year colleges or who change to a vocational preparation 
program (as contrasted with stuSents who drop-out of communi^V ' 
ty college programs). ■ v - ' ., ^' ■ 

The study will be based on analysis of data from 2,100 entering 
freshmen in the City Colleges of Chicago* Beginning in fall 

1974, the study will follow students through two years of a ! 
typical urban corranunity college program and a thixid .^year during 
which a large proportion of this group will be expected to have 
made initial occupational choices and entered the work force , 
or transferreid to a four^year college* Survey data will be 
collectedi in fall 19 74; and f ollowups will occur in late spring 

1975, and annually .thereafter* ^ Obcupational and educational 
aspirations, academic achievement and persistence in college 
will be related to factors such ^s race ethnicity, seK, age^ 
socio-economic status of the students' family, ability and 
various personality and attitude variables* , 



The research is directed toward identifying a cluster of 
?A V personality characteristics and attitudes which will help to 
:^T- -ri es^lain how students respond to the academic and nori- academic ' 
; dem^ds of the community college environment. It will also ' 
further davelop a model of the achievement process arnon^ 
urban community college students, Hes^lts of the study should 
enable practitioners to identify types of students who do not 
appear to be served in mi effective manner by community col- 
leges and thus may offer a basis for the development of 
diversified opportunities for such students ^ more effective 
curricula for community college programs and responsive 
^ / student service programs within such se^ 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I In progress, 
y ; Contract No, i NIE-^Q-74-0092 Fundings $90^825, 
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-X;';1 ECONOMIC JVNMiYSIS OF THE INVESTIffiNT IN EDUCATION 

'-jJ". Principal Investigator j T, Schult^ 

^fv. ■ ' . Department of Economica 

" m^ivEHsiTy of Chicago 

' ' ' Chicago, . Illinois €0637 



Earning power is one way of measuring the economiQ value of 
g;; eduaation* Yet more than wages. must be taken into adoount. 
>r Does education help farmers^ laborere, housewives students 
respond to rapid changes in our economy and society? Accord*" 
ing to this author^ it does. Education adds to a person's > 
abili and solve problems^ including those brought 

: on by economic change* =^.^' - - 

Although the effects of edugatiqn on decision making and 
personal planning are hard to pinpoint > a number of studies 
indicate that education makes a difference -in-how individuals 

-r react to chmge. Data on housewives, for exMiple^ show that 
education, while not necessarily Improying household manage- 

i^v nientr does choice , of matei ^and determine^ t^ ^ 

^nunteer of chiiaren* In addition^ the more educated women 
are thfe first to accept and use innovations such as oral con- 

traceptives. ' . 

■ ^r. - - ■ : . .= ■ . • ■ : ■ ■■■ ■ 

: : Ha^atorxcally/ the more highly educated ssttlers-"auch as the 
Dutch in lowa-'^proved to be the more competent and successful 
farmers* Jtod in general, the better-'educated farmer is the 

; first to ti^ new technical advances ^that eventually pay off 
in higher yields. " , 

Vv for students, this analysis shows that those .with a college 
: V? degree are better able to deal with change than students who 

stopped with a high: school education* Gollege-eduoated 
V;; -p^rsons are better ^le to evaluate changes in Uie job m 

Mid^^make approorlate adjustments in their own career goals* 

v;In shorty education Increases the ability of people to 
^;;recpgnize economic change and beneficially reassess their 
■;:ruse pf ; M resources. Still unknown im how education - - 

<},^^rmLnfoicaBB the ability to perceive and assess economic change . 

: /.VSRbDUCT A "The Value of the Ability to Deal with 

; ^ Dlsequllibria* " Journal of Economic Literature 13 1 September 
.: :;.1975* \ A second paper will follow* Contact author for - 
bioavailability, ^ 
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WORKSHOP ON EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL COUNSELING 
' SYSTEMS FOR ADULTS v, 



Prinaipal Investigator I Michael 0*Keefe ^ 
= Q Of f ice of the .Viae President for 

Academip Evaluation and Coordination 
/ . ■ UNI VERS IT OF ILLINOIS: AT CHICAGO V 
. = ■ CIRCLE 

BOK 4348 - 
• Chioago, Iliihoie ,60680 ! 



On April 28^29, 1976,, the National Institute of Education : 
and The Fund for the Improvemeht of Poat-^Secondary Education 
sponsored a workshop on education and oooupational: cou^eling 
■systems* r.. . 

The prinaipal investigator is preparing a report on toe work- 
shop whi ch^^wi 1 1 -encomp as s-^ the -following matters i 

1. The state of knowledge of oaaupational and educational 
counseling systems^ including \the prevailing theories and to 
what ejctent theory is linked to practiaes 

^2. The state of practice of oaaupational and education / , 
aounseling systems, includingr 

A description of the various klnds^ of educational: 
and occupational aounseling systems^ for adults 
which have been and are being supported by federal 
agencies - , , - - 

The impaat q£ these systems on aounseling and 
guidance and on the ability of clients to act on 
their decisions. 

Emerging opportunities in the area of eduaational 
and occupational counseling systems , e*g* ,' new - 
forms of service delivery and new popuiations for 
attention, . . ^ 

.3» Recommendations for additional research and development, 
dissemination and capacity building by federal agencies, 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE! In progress* 

Contract No. i 400-"76-'0024 Fundings $6,000. 
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0;:^N1W MODEL FOR YOUTH LEARNING SOCIALIZATION 

Principal Invastigator s Edward Wynne - 

' ^ Cdllege of Education 

^ . ' UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO 

; , CIRCLE ^ 

Chicago f Illinois ' 60680 

Today's youth probably are as different as Uiey seems The 
routes from adolescence to adulthood have seen dramatic 
changes since the turn of the century. 

Statistics cited in this study say that these ghanges are 
related to the symptoms, of growing youth alienations^ 
alienation which is moat intense among upper middles-class 
. youth* 

MWiat's at the root of the problem? Wynne says, schools may 
be failing to teach young people the interactive skills .and^ ' 
personal attitudes which maJce for smooth entry into society* 
Middle-^class youth in particular are relieved of r^sporisibiii- 
ities which teach them affective skills (working their way 
through school^ caring for brothers and sisters^ etc.). The 
growing influence of school has been tied to a dramatic de-* 
crease in time spent in paid or unpaid employment. , There are 
signs, according to this study ^ that schooling j.ust isn't all^ 
that effective in preparing young people for the raal world 
that awaits them. , 

is there a solution? The suggestion here- is. that one, means 

of increasing affective learning and decreasing youth alien- 
- ation is to expand the amount and variety of work experience 

available to youth. The authors, propose the development of ; 

a particularly structured management internship system that- 
' views work as an environment which' 1) cuts across age lines, 

2) forces employees to relate to"' many persons, styles and 

age lines and 3) enables employees to produce goods to ser-* 
. vices felt^ to be relevant by pruchasers . By design this ^ ■ ' 

system would provide a variety of incentives to foster learn" 
: Inq and coimnitment to learning and teaching on the part of 

both interns and their, employers-mentors. 

Ultimately, implementation of tha/program could be financed 
and operated mu^ch as state and community colleges are sup-^ 
/ ported, although interns would not earn degrees. . Instead, 
interns would acquire skills needed to hold postgraduate 
^ positions. Equally important, interns would have better 
understandings of how their work fits into the fabric of 
adult society, * ^ . 
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The Msearehers note that facts about credontiali am and 
advancement without a degree are mixed. • There are career ' 
...routes to oollege-leyel jobs still open to' youtKrWith high 
initiative and strong affective sfcilli. But there's a grow- 
ing^ tendency to guestion the talents and Judgment of non- 
college 30b applicants who don't hold sheepskins but do hold 
nigh career, aspirations, — 

The authors say that it these attitudes persist, there will 
be an increased correlation between possessing a college de- 
gree and higher earning—not because college will become 
more relevant to work, but because top-notch -high school 
graduates will r-feel oompelled to go to college to' as sur^^ 
good 30b prospects . This "self-fulfilling prophecy", may 
result m more alienation than society can bear, 

PRODUCT AVAILABLl: Management Internships 1 A New System 
for Youth Socializat ion and Learning , dontact mifhr^r- 
availability. \ ~ • 

Contract No, s NE-G-00-3-50219 Fundingi 119,991. 
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•CfiREER DEVELOPfffiNT AMONG COLLBGB GRADUATES 



Principal Investigator i Joe Spaeth 

Survey Research Laborato^ 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
' 414 David Kihley Hall 

Urbana, Illinois 61801 

The propoai^d raaearch would inveitigate the detarminants of 
thraa oarefer out comes ainong college graduates i earnings job 
satisfaction^ and career inBtability among women. The data 
set to be analysed would be the NORC five^wava longitudinal 
survey of 1961 college graduates* 

j ^ ' ... ■ " ' 

Determnants of .earnings would be incorporatad in structural 
aquations models with aarnings as dependent variables at 
three stages of tha early career development of collage grad^ 
uates I one year r three yaars^ and sevan years after 
graduation. In addition to standard independent variables 
such as labor force experience / occupational status^ and — 
employment sector^ the effects of oaraer eKpactatlons>; ad'^ 
VM.ced education^ arid salf--reported ambition would be 
estimated* For 1964, thraa years after graduation^ effects 
of such job ' characteristics as size of firm^ hierarchical 
position, and dagraa of control over own and others' work 
would be incorporated in, the earnings models* . . ; 

Analysis of earnings data would be carried out separately for 
males and famales and for blacks and whites* A model common 
to the two races and two sexes would. also ba constructed, and 
differences between coafficiants^ by sex and race would be 
tested by analysis of covariance. The research would answer 
Uia following question: Net of tha- affects of advanced edu^ 
cation, occupational status', employment sector, and personal 
and job characteristics ^ what are the "costs" of being a . 
black or female collage graduate?. 

Job satisfaction, which was measured .^ona and thraa years after 
graduation, would also be analyzed through structural equations 
methods. Indapendant variables would Includa advanced educa-- 
tion,, dccupatiorial status, aarnings, the job characteristics 
mentioned above, and negative self-image, plus parcalved 
challehge, co-worker^ contacts , and "comfort" as characteris- 
tics of the job* Separate analyses would be carried out by 
race and sex* 

In' connection with research on differences in occuoational 
achievement among collage graduates # the Principal Investigator 
has discovered that women had less stable occupational axpec^ 
tationaiiand seemed leas able to convert occupational eipact^tidns 
into reality than men* Further investigation has revealed that 



M^s^'S'i-r- - - ........ 
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^Si- iT^r-*--' education are aa likely as men to be working 
3obs that they earlier , reported ts expecting -to hbl'd'K 

v-^^^SPV^**® proposed research would investigate whether women's 

«iaff^4d|velopment (from the f reihman year in college to seven years 
l^fe ..*"®^ graduation) . . It would discover the extent to which 
'v career decisions were, more unstable than men's at 

^if. each stage, the extent to which career field turnover differed 
gii from chance for the' two sexes, and which, if any, fields 

b||i.des education were high-stability fields for women. The 
■ f^fP^ °" stability of career commitment and interrupted 
labor force participation and advanced schooling would also 
■ be estimated. .' -^^ t . ■ ■ 

.Grant No. J MIE-G-76-0077 Pundlngs 184,111. 
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It^STUDY OF PBAGTICM. VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION PROG^d (P).R.Y,0,) 
:^|;i/IN SWEDEN 

iSf ''- ■ , ' J, . ' ' " ^ ■ ' • 

j^vL Principal Investigator: Robert 1. Beldihg 

■!v1jl..CL. College of Eduaation ^ 

\ - . " ' \ ■ ^^THE UNITORSITY OF IOWA 

ir - . Iowa City/ Iowa 52242 

,: A three-way partnership between Sweden's government^ edUQation 
and business . sectors gives mid^teehs a hahdS'-on SMipling of 
tjie real working/ worlSV — - — --- -.-^ . 

^- Called "Practiqal Work Introduction", (or P.R.Y^O* in Swedish) , 
and designed to span two academic years^ the program's eighth^ 
grade participants visit and observe in a facto:^^ a business i 
■ and a service agency, Nlnth-^grade ^students spend two weeks I 
. q£ their last qompulsory year of schopl working at tasks in 1 
: one buBiness each selects, ParentsV teachers and a career | 
counselor help ^ the student decide which work site will be | 
■; best. ■-• f . 

These practical experiences generate opportunities for subject 
^ OTea in-'school learning^ too* For example^ language, arte ; 
classes make class projects of writing thank you notes to 
business and industries which hosted students ' visits* Art 
eKperiences become expression of events in Uie put'-of "-school^ 
workday world. 

This realistic approach has won the support of parents and 
employers alike. Officials report that nearly 8S. percent . of 
.ail Swedish businesses cooperate voluntarily with the program^ 
although they receive no money or tax credit^ for dplng so, 
■parents are urging that more such experiences be eKtended to. 
' young people who stay in school beyond the compulsory years. 

According to Belding, while no innovation should be adopted - 
: -wholesale/ individual school systems could gain from trying/ 
P.R ,0. or similar career eKploration programs on for siieV 

- PRODUCTS A7AILABIiBi ^^'PRYO—Sweden* s Unique Career Eduaation 
r -i for ALL Secondary School Students.^" Western European J 
^ / Education 7i 37--45; Fall 1975. "A Career Education Approach 
V Worth Examining-^There ! s More to Swedish Schools than Avant^ 
A ? ©arde Sex Education . " The Mierican School Boayd Journal 142 : 
I' 37-38| July 1975, "Career Education in Sweden." The B5ucation 
^■- Digest i 48-50 1 October 1975. "PRYO—Another School Import 

■ from Sweden?" The Clearing House 49 s 163^166^ December /19 75 . 

V ."Real Work Experience, for ALL Teenagers^^the Swedish Way," 
Journal of Career Education Is 32--34; Winter 19 75. Contact 
author for availability, " i - . / ^ 
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rjfpj-'CiMFEraiNCE ON FMEING SEX TOLES FOR NEW! CAREERS 

■y'^?;^' . . .. ^ _^ ^ ; ' . 

Principal lnv©s ti gators i Nahoy Sahloesbsrg and tJanice M, Birk 

Cpunaaling-andParaonnal Services 
' . ^ UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND ' , 

: . . ' Collaga Park^ Maryl^d 20742 

Woman and man are etill lobkad into sex role iterebtypss 
' without much freedom to choose tiareer .directions * This 
was the ppaning note of an NIE-sponaored confaranoe of 38 
students^ coimselo^s, administrators '^and prpfasaors who 
examined ways tp help paople break outi of traditional 
^ roles and reach their /full career potential. ^ 

What targets ' for action did this blua-ritobon group sea? 
Ramoya otereotypic illuf trations from caraar guidance mate- 
. rials;' Prepare young people to choose adaptlw^ strategies ^ 
rather th,*A staying in rigijily "appropriate" behaviors »i s Get 
pounselor'j and educators t^ rethink, the |i3oncepts if masculin- 
ity" emd ferainihity by examning their bwn values* Teach 
pouraas on sax roles that show alternative role models^ life 
styles And work styles, > Organize "assertiveness training for \ 
^ men wd women as individuals or as couples. Make young women 
- more .aware of th^e multiple work arid life options' open to them. 
Help young people get to 'know themselves better-^^their in* 
terasts^ skills f talents--in short, what Is important to them' 
as individuals* . " - . 

Participants felt that this conferenoe' gave them an excellent 
/ opportuni*ty to exchMige ideas and that it would help reach 
the' goal of expanding career options for men ^d wometi as 
confe^jraes impi'ement^ these ideas in their own work* 

\ PRODUCT AVAILABLE s -The report of -the Conference, Freeing Hen 
- and Women .to Explore; New Careers , will ' be ayailable trom tne 
■ American ^uncil on Education, 1 Duppnt Girclp, N#W» , ' 
Washington^ B^^C#^20036, in Noventoe^ 1976^ ' 

Contract No, I NE-C-- 00- 3-^0060 . Fundlngi |1,'200. - 



— ^ BmBQUTB -AND - G^DUftTES FiW YEhm^ ^^TER HmB B CHOOL- 
A RE-SURVEY OF A NATIONAL SAMPLE OF YOUNG IffiN , 



Principal Investigator i Jerald G. Bachman 

Survey Research Center 
UNI^RSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ton Arbor, Michigan 48108 



What. are the longer-range effects of dropping out of high 
sohool? To find out, a re^survey of the young men who partic- 
ipated in the Youth in Transition project was Gonducted. 
Patterns of change and stability linked to different family, 
high sohool and post-high sohool environn^nts were examined 
in the hope of provid4.ng information relevant to public policy 
. - decxBioM - . . _ . . ....... ....... ...... 

Bachman analysis of, the data l6d him to state, "Dropping 
out of high school is overrated as a problem in its own right- 
it la far more appropriately viewed as the end result or symp- 
tort of other problems whiqh have their origin much earlier in 
life* The difficulties experienced by the dropouts we 
studied— the low aspirations and accomplishments, and even 
the limitations in self-esteem and self-^concept—were already 
present or .predictable by the start of the tenth grade, and 
. there is little evidence that dropping out made matters worse. 

The conclusion drawn after studying more than 20 personality 
and behavior dimensions for a four-year period? There's not 
much evidence to support the argiament that dropping out 
damages a young man's "mental health" and his coimnitment to 
society -s values 

Dropping out does make it more difficult to get a jobi how- 
ever, thm more important causes of uhemploymeut are those 
**pc^rvasive differences in background and ability which pre- 
cede and help determine tlie act of dropping out," In fact, 
it may actually be misleading to claim that dropping out will 
double a ttian*s chances of being unemployed, 

What about differences in earning between stay-ins and drop- 
outs? ^Wien.wa compared employed dropouts with employed high 
sahool graduates, we found their weekly income levels to be 
nearly identical," 

-^Hotpyr. about job satisfaction? Of those who were employed, 

three- fourths ^ of the dropouts were "quite satisfied" or "very 
satisfied" with their job^, compared with two-thirds of the 
graduates who were e^^ressing similar levels of satisfaction. 
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Does, being in a vocational education program ihcriase or 
deoreaae the likelihood that a young man will drop out of 
eohool? After looking at the data^ Bachman says^ , .if 
anything I vocational programs may have a slight tendency to 
reduae dropping out." 

What does it irean for educators?. Baehman urges .that educa-/ 
tional alternatives be expanded^; allowing people to eKeroise 
their eduoational options whenever they're needed (at the 
tin^ of the re--eurvey^ a nuntoer of dropouta had earned diplomas 
or ware planning to do so). In ^hort^ the problems whioh 
lead to dropping out require intervention during the grade 
school years or before so that young people have time to cor-* 
rect those problems and avoid the additional ones created by 
the act of dropping out of high school, ' 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I Progress report titled propouts and 
Graduates Five Years After High Schools A Re-Survey oT a 
l^ample of Yoimg Men ^ contact author for avail^iiity. " 

Contract No. r NE-G-00-0198 Fundings $158,667. 
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EDUCATION^ EXPECT^CIES AND EJ^LOYMENT OP WOMEN 
AND MINORITIES 



Principal Investigators • Patricia Gurin and Betty Morrison 

Institute for Social Resaarch 
.miVEmiTY OF MICHIGMI 
Ann Arbor f Miahigaii 48106 . 



If women and minorities aren't setting high work and 
educational goals for themselves^ it's prob^ly because they 
see a real world not reflected in the average economiet's 
labor market charts* That's the tentative conclusion of this 
ongoing study of job expectations tJiat women and minorities 
have, 

A 1972 national sample data collected by the Survey Research 
Center show that black men and women and white women hold- 
lower eKpectations for themselves because they've learned 
through personal experience that more, schooling is no guaran- 
tee of overcoming Qther roadblocks to new or better jobs. 
Because they believe their options are limited by factors 
beyond thei: control^ they in turn actually don't get many , 
high'-salaried jobs or graduate degrees. This ^ \Gurin suggests ^ 
may simply perpetuate subtle discrimination. It is certainly 
very different from the traditional economists' view that 
women and minorities do poorly in the labor market because of 
lack of . skills^ cultural background or personal shortcomi.ngs* 

The twofold challenge to school people is to encourage young 
women and minority students to set their sights on higher 
goals and to help them develop the "can do" attitudes that 
will free them to reach those goals. 

PRODUCTS .AVAILABLE: Education ^ E^ectancies and Employment - 
of Women and Minorities — 1^/5 Year End Report; Counseling 
Implications of Black women' s .Market Positions /Aspirations 
and Expectanc ies (with Anne Pruitt) 19 75 i The Role of Worker 
Expectancies In the Study of Employment DlsorLmination i ~ 
Janua.ry 197 4. Contact principal investigators for availability 

Contract No, i NIE-G-74-0068 Funding! $70,975. 
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A POLICY STUDY IN EDUCATION AND WORK: JOB SATISFACTION 

Principal Investigator i ,Robert P. Quinn 

Survey Research Center 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
^n Arbor^ Michigan 48106 



The old axiom that getting more education means getting more 
satisfying jobs may not be as true as most people think. 
University of Michigan researchers who analyzed 16, studies 
and nine national surveys concluded that education has little 
direct effect on job satisfaction, but education helps workers 
get "generally better""hence more satisfying — jobs /an in-^ 
direct effect. 

Other thought^provoking points are t 

^ The most dissatisfied of all were those workers 
too highly educated for their jobs, 

® "There is clearly no increment in job satisfaction 
with each succeeding year of education*" 

^ People with more years of education look for more 
challenge and self -development opporttmities in 
their jobs, 

® All surveys except one indicated^ there was no payoff 
from^high school or college training unless a diplo-^ 
ma is earned"the "credentials effect." f 

*. 

Whet should be done? 

^ Employers and educators alike should pay more 
attention to the occupational needs of "over 
educated" and "undereducated" persons It's 
. sad but true that while many people lack, the 
s>^^lls they need for available jobs^ others have 
ki jw^how they'll never use. Employers should 
reexamne the educational requirements -they set 
for jobs. Job entry should be based on skills 
acquired rather than diplomas secured. Jobs 
should be "redesigned to take account of the in^ 
creasing education level of Amei.ica*s 'labor force ^ 
and accommodate the importance .betters-educated 
workers attach to jobs that challenge them and 
improve their skills* 

• K-12 educators should put less emphasis on 

career'-specific skills and more on generalizable 

' > ' ' ' ^ 
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skills useful from job to job* Educators should 
stretch the unwritten contract between the 
student and the educational system to make it 
open--ended and good for a lifetime- of training 
and retraining when the individual needs it. 

® Educators should stop saying scho{|lwork is essen-* 
tial for enjoying a good job later on. "In terms 
of job satisfaction^ the occupational payoffs, of 
education are quite small," says this study, "To 
promise otherwise will luad to a disillusioned 
labor force," 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I NIE Papers in Education and Work Number 
5; Educational Job Satisfaction i A Questionable FayofF I [ 
Contact NIE for availability. ~ " 

Contract No. i NIE-C-74--0136 Funding $35,462. ' 
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^EPFECTIVENESS ' OF' MODEL' OFFICE ; " COOPE^TIVE EDUCOTION' AND - ' - - 
OFFICE PROCEDURES COURSES BASED ON E^LOYEE AND EMPLOYER 
SATISFACTION EIGHTEEN MONTHS AFTER GW^UATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL 



Principal Investigator i Gary N* McLean 

Division of Business Education 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
270 Peik Hall 
Minneapolis / Minnesota 



After you've learned typing^ shorthand, filing and bookkeeping 
in high school a t a c ommunity college, what's the best way to 
learn the work habits .and attitudes essential to successful 
employment? 

Business office education programs typically use one or more 
of the following training approaches after students finish 
the basics: (ij a sequence of office procedures courses , 
(2) work in a model office in the school where students 
simulate tasks of a hypothetical company and (3) cooperative 
office education where students gain on^the^job experiences 
to extend classroom work* 

In theory/ the closer one gets actually to performing the 
work required, the more rapid, durable and relevant the 
learning. Others have argued that a good simulation is as 
effective as a good cooperative education experience. And 
some hold that a good office procedures program is as effec^ 
tive as simulation* 

In a survey of the on-the-job performance of about 550 grad-^ 
uates enrolled in^ the three types of programs (and their 200 
employers) , one finding stood outi Graduates of each approach 
can handle typing, shorthand, filing and bookkeeping tasks, 
but most fell down sharply on personal adjustment skills 
(attitudes, interpersonal relations), Vfliile programs using 
one or more of the three training approaches say they inte- 
grate job skills, office knowledge and work habits, performance 
on the job 18 months later indicates that all three approaches 
are falling sjhort of what's needed in personal adjustment. 

Two other findings are noteworthy i 

• Graduates of all three programs have about the 
same labor market experience in terms- of salary, 
wages, number of people supervised and employment 
rates, 

• But, the type of course taken did make a difference 
in' future plans"^-in whether the student planned to 
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Stay in office work (cooperative office education 
graduatesjfi planned to pursue additional office 
education training (true of model office graduates) 
or used training as a stepping stone to other 
objectives (true of office procedures graduates)* 

One impliGation: In terms of teaching basic job skills ^ all 
of the three Approaches are doing equally well, but there's 
still a need to help students learn how to behave on the job 
and get along with co-workers. 

PRODUCT AVAIL^LEi Effectiveness of Model OfflGe, Ccpperative 
Edugation and Office" Procedures Courses Based on Employee and 
EmployeF Satisfaction Eighteen Month s Aft er Graduation Fro"^ ^ 
High School s Contact author for availability. ~ 

Contract No. r Fundingi $13,288* 
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IMPACTS OP COLLEGIATE EXPERIENCE AND PARENTAL 
SOCIALIZATION ON CHANGES DURING COLLEGE IN UNDERGRADUATES' 
CAREER ORIENTATIONS AND POTFEMINCES 



Principal Investigator i John C. Weidman 

Departinent of Social Psychology 

UNIVERSITY OP MINNESOTA 

203 Burton Hall 

Minneapolis ^ Minnesota 55455 

The purpose of this study is to assess the impacts of 
selactad aspects of the collegiate eKperienae on changes in 
undergraduates* occupational preferences and personal goals. 
.ThB__study fQCUses on ^o. general aspects, _of_±he_ stud 
participation in a four^year college or university environ^ 
ment; the social structure, particularly its normative aspect/ 
as defined by the orientations of faculty and students toward 
the purposes of a college educationi and the individual - 
student's perceptions o£ the institution - s capacity for facil- 
itating the attainment of personal goals* 

A major departure from much of the extant research on college 
impact is that close attention is paid to the influences of 
parental socialization present throughout the student's col^ 
lege days* While much has been made of occupational inheritance 
among adults (that is, the tendency of children to overchoose 
occupations held by parents) , additional aspects of the 
parental socialization procass are considered, notably life 
style and the modes of parent-child relationships that oon^ 
tribute to adult development* An important aim of this 
research is to determine the aKtent to which college influences 
on students' occupational orientations and preferences are 
mediated by parental socialization and parent-^child relation-^ 
ships maintained, in many instances, through continued 
contacts with parents during the student's college years* 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I In process. 

Grant No,: NjlE-G-76-0081 " Fundingi ,$75,595. 
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THE ABANDON^ENT RATES AND CAUSES OP ABANDONIffiNT OP 
INNOVATIONS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Principal Investigator i John DeArman 

Department of Iducational 

' Adminis trati on 
UNI^^RSITY OF MISSOURI 
Cblumblar Missouri 65201 

Which recent innovations are more durable? This examination 
of the succeBB rates of 33 currant educational practices in 
3 ;200-plus Midwestern schools suggests some answers for 
innovation-weary educators. 

The winner for duar^ility was simulation and gaming activi- 
ties, which were adopted by over 2,100 of the responding 
schools and ^andoned by only 18. 

Career education also scores high on adoption and low on 
abandonment. About 52 percent of the .^^^hools surveyed had 
implemented career education practices. Of these/ l&ss tiimn 
one percent had abandoned the practices. Schools which ^ 
dropped career education cited staff personnel problems such 
as lack of leadership and inadequate teacher training as the- 
main reasons. 

What is it that determines which innovations make it and which 
ones fail? Those that are complex, expensive and difficult 
to administer fail. If principals or superintendents don't 
have to spend a lot of ti^^^id energy , chances of success are 
better. A real indicator^^Pwhether an innovative practice 
will hold is the degree to which it can be developed and 
implemented by individual teachers without affecting other 
ongoing programs of the school or existing organizationir ^ 
framework. Well-packaged, easy-to-use materials are a big 
help. There is a critical period in the existence of an 
innovation ; too. If the practice is in use beyond three 
years, the chances of it being retained are measurably 
improved. 

Other observations are that some school districts will wait 
to see if neighboring districts experience success before 
trying an idea. Preferences in new methods are those which 
help all studerts. Many administrators don't know how to 
introduce or support change and. could benefit from leadership 
training. Fortunately, patrons usually favor most innovations. 

DeArman issues a caution to school, decision makers i "New 
practices require adequate personnel and-financing to imple- 
ment and these conditions should be carefully considered 
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when attempting adoption*" With fewer dollars available for 
new programs these days, DeArman's findings will ring true 
to those who read the full repnrt* 

PRODUCTS AVAIIiABLE: Investigation of the Abandonment Rate 
and Causes of Abandonment q£ Innoyatiye Practises In Seg^dary 
Schools I Contact author for availability.. ^ - ^ - 

- Gontraot No. I NIE-G-74-0Q05 Fundingi $9,893, 
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EVALUATING ' THE MTUHNS TO THE- IDUC^TION^ OF- WOMEN 



Principal Investigator i Janice Fanning. Madden 

Regional/ Science Department 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
34th and WalnutrStreeti 
Philadelphia/ Pennsylvania 19147 

Is the thought of future higher incomei driving many millions 
of young woman to the nation's oollege Gampusea? The answer 
is a clearout no, making a oloser look at female education 
and earning power neQessarys 

Statistlos indioate that for women ^ a year of education in- 
creased the hourly wage -rate- by = sa van paroent^^^ 
to a 3*1 percent increaae for men per year of education at- 
tained, A college degree increases women wages by twice 
as much as men's, for both blacks and whites. This result ^ 
which Indicates a statistically higher average return for 
woAen and no lower returns by race, is in striking contrast 
to earlier estimates of the return tb education, A high 
school diploma increases the wajes of white women relative 
to white men/ and black men relative to. black women. It 
follows, then, that since white women have the highest 
return on high school, they also have the largest proportio- 
nate attendance and are less likaly to drop out than other 
race/sex groupings, indications are that black women eK- 
perience the greatest increase in wages from a- college 
degree, but they are less liTcely than white men and women to 
receive the degree. 

f 

If the returns on education look so good, why aren*t women's 
earnings statistics rosier? Information presented here 
shows that the personal characteristic most„ likely to screen 
one out of a wage^optimal occupation is being"" a woman, while 
the characteristic most likely to get one Intq a wage-optimal 
occupation is being a man. In teras of^pecif ic occupations, 
women are more'^ likely than men to be screened from the 
.professions regardless of education or race, and they are 
more likely to be overrepresented in clerical and service 
occupations. There is no evidence. that there are differences 
in geifBral ability favoring men over women which would sub-- 
staritiate a claim that there is a shorter supply of college- 
ability women than of men. 

So why aren't more women in college? One explanation is that 
there are differential opportunities to attend' college^Tor a 
form of nonmarket dlscrimination^^operating against women. 
The opportunities may be fewer for women because colleges 
discriminate, because funding sdurces (parents, scholarships, 
etc.) discriminate, because high school counselors discriminati 
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or faeaause bt^^ processes m^e women less 

likely to see themselvea as iollege material, 

Wiat '3an lahools do? Help women enter and susceed in college 
programs^ providing moral support and financial aid whan 
needed. Chances are their attendance will improve and they'll 
complete the entire program^ if these survey findinge hold up. 
High school counaelore should avoid steering girls into 
"woTOn's work" jobs when better-spaying fields are just as 
vi^le. With parent^ teacher and peer support^ girls can 
visualize themselves as competent college graduates, earning 
as much or more than men if they strive to overcome the 
hurdles before them. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I In progress, ^ 

^Corftrac t^ NOV l NIB - 74-00 94 Funding r III 78 43 ^ ^^^^^^ 
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TELEVISION CAREER AWA^NES,S PROJECT 



PrinQipal Investigator: Norton Wright/ 

KCET Conmufti^ Television 

of Southern California 
4400 Sunset Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90027 



This projeet will develop a children's television series and^ 
supporting instructional materials and progrMis , aimed at 
children- in grades 4^6 , their parents and teacheri\ 

The series is intended. tQ_ reduce the limiting effeoC that sex - 
rdles may have on the development of interests and preferences. 
Many experts believe that adult * s career choices are often 
reatricted because of e'tereotyped rolesi especially, thosev 
based on sex, taught them while young. For example, a IQ-year 
old girl of Hispanic origin may wish to join her. brotHer in 
building model airplanes but does not do so because it seems . 
an inappropriate activity for girls. However, if such an 
interest were encouraged, it mi^ht influence her eventually 
to consider careers in such di'verse fields as ifechanical 
engineering or aeronautical design. 



The series and instructional materials and ^t&grajns are being . 
developed by the Southern California Consortium*/ an organiza^ ' 
^tion formed especially for that purpose. ^Its blk members^ arei 
public television station KCET of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles 
City Schools, the University of Southern California, East Los 
Angeles College, the .Office of the Los Angeles County SUperin-- 
tendent of Schools and the Chicago=based Science Research 
Associates, ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

The Southern California Consortium will develop, evaluate and 
distribute the series and the supporting ^materials advised by 
a panel of 17 education, business, labor and television ex^ 
perts, representing different geographic areas , ethnic groups 
and both sexes. The University of Michigan's Institute for 
Social Research will evaluate the impact of the saries. 

Three pilot progra^is are^ expected to be aired by fall 1977;' 
and the full series will be offered for regularly-^scheduled 
prograiraning in .1978* - 

The series will consist of 26 half'-hour prograjns and will be 
supplemented by training programs for school staff, printed 
mat^ria^s fpr students, parents and teachers,/ and activities 
involving conmiunity meters. Although the series will, first 
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be made available to all public television stations, it v/iil 
P^^^ually be a^^ilable in other formats for in-school uie* 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE- In progress. 

Contract No, i NIE-40O--76-OO96 Punding: 13,200,000* 
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EFFECTS OF EDUCATION ON THE OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVE^ffiNT 
OF VARIOUS ETHNIC GROUPS 



Principal Investigator : Geofffiry Carliner 

UNIVERSITY OP ^flSTERN ONTARIO 
1151 Richmond Street 
London, Ontario M6A 3K7 



Americans beJ.ieve education is the great equalizer— the way 
men and women of different ethnic groups can make the American 
Dream coma true. Is it working? Using 1970 population census 
data, the affect of education on job holding and income for 
various social sub-groups is now being analyzed. 

With 200 places 'of inforination in hand on over two million 
persons, results should hold great significance for national 
planning and policy. But it also makes for painstaking 
progress. Early indications are that education has a very 
powerful positive effect on a person's career ones other 
factors are held constant. But variations do esiist among 
racial groups. Being married, single, a parent or non-parent 
also makes a difference in job access and earning power. 
Considerably more work will be nscassary to explain thmam 
differances, however. 

For women the effect of part-time work appears to be very 
significant, but the specifics of this are still unclear^ 
Further, if discrimination is important in explaining occupa- 
tional choices and earnings in the labor market- at- large, 
researchers are specuiating at this point that its efjeacta 
will be weaker in governmsnt-related work where access and 
jArnings are more controlled. If this is true, women who 
are Federal civil service employees, for instance, should 
earn more than women employed in the private sector. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I In progress.^ ' 
Contract No. I NIE-G-74-O090 Fundings 143^220, 
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m mmxmcMi iSTximTioM of the imhCT of hLTEmmim 



Principal Investigatori John H, Bishop 

Institute for Rasearch on Povarty 
mnVEESlTY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison^ Wisoonein 53706 



Major increaaee in college enrol Iment oocurred in the 1950 *s 
and 1960 »s., Thm reasons for tl.ii growth include liberalized 
admissions polidiee^ new and mo^e' acoessible two^ and fou^- 
year aollegas and the Viet Nam war* , ' 

The primary piAlio policy daterminant of qollege attendance^ 
rates is the level of tuition at publia aolleges^ For married 
man and women oveir 25 lowering tuition at local two-year col* 
leges from $400 to zero doubled 1970 college attendance rates. 
Anotoer study found that lowering tuition by $200 in 1961 
raised the aggregate college attendance rates of recent high 
school graduates by more than 14 percent^ ¥oung people of 
middling ability and from low-income backgrounds were found 
to have the largest response to the level of tuition. This 
meajis a higher education subsidy scheme is mdst efficient if 
it focuses its aid on these groups. 

Admission policy of local colleges— especially the local two- 
year college — was found to have ftajpr impact on attendance 
rates. If local public colleges are "open door^" the atten- 
dance rate of adults is sometimes a third higher* The college 
entrance rate for recent high school graduates is ^out 10 
percent higher. Even if it is not open door, the n^re exis- . 
tencs of a local ptiblic college has substantial impact on 
college attendance. Enrollment tates of married m^n and 
women over 25 double if the SMSA has a public two--year col- 
lege, 

A number of striking determinantB of adult attendfwce were 
uncovered. Presumably because of the Gl Bill, Viet Nam 
veterans was three times mora likely to be attending college. 
Women who have worked for pay at some time in the past 'ten 
years were much more likely to be attending college. This 
suggeats that women see college as a way to career advance- 
mnt* 

FRfltoUCT AVAILABLE I Cah Adults be" HMked ^n Coll^we?" ' Soim 



E'msjuui^j: Hydu.iJimiJt,t yan AaujLts oe HooKeg on coiiegeT- ' So) 
Determinantg of Adult College Attendance (Paper 31§^^741i^ 
incQmeV ^ility wd the Demand for ^gher- Education 
W4-75) , Available from the author. 

Contract No. s NIB-G-74"-0100 Fundingi 166,296* 
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EVALUATION MID ANALYSIS OF THE SATELLITE PROGRMi lU 
SCHOOL /DISTRICT 21, NEW YORK CITY 

Principal Investigator I BE^ARD UPSHUR 

. 27 Bay 37th Street 
Brddklyn, New York 11214 

This study evaluated 'the effectiveness of four junior high 
school classes in a Satellite Program directed tox^^ard students 
who were disruptiva and aggressive in the regular classroom, 
defiant of authdrityr and unable to relate to pmmxB and who 
exhibited severe personality difficulties tbat led to learn- 
ing disabilities. 

Participation In the Satellite Program lasted five months 
during which elements , in the treatoient were group and indivi-' 
dual counseling^ vocational counseling, remsdial inatruation 
in basic skills and heavy emphasis on^ the use of multi-^media 
materials^ The outoome maasures in this stu^ were reading ^ 
mathematics and self -^concept. Data were also collected on 
school attendance and guidance counselor ratings. The study . 
included a siK^month followup to assess the durability of 
program effects* 

The methodology involved pre^- Bii& post^treatmant tests on a 
sample of 45 randomly- selected Satellits Program studantB and 
Br control group. The measuremant instruments ware tha Metro- 
polite Achievement Tests in mathematics and reading and tfae 
Piers-Harris Children's Salf-Concept Scale ^ 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE i E valuation and Ana:ly sis of the Satallxts 
Program in School Dlitiriat 21 / Hew ifogg^^Tby Bmrn^d 
Upshur. Avaiiabie from ERIC. 

Contract No. : NE-G-00-3-0207 Fundingi $6, 450* 
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im MlhhYSlB OF GUIDANCE^ COUNSELING MID FLACEI^NT IN CAREER 
EDUCATION 



Principal Investigator i JoAnn Harris Bowlsbey 

P r o j e c t Di s c o ve r 
WESTEKI tmRYLMD COLLEGE 
. Westminster Maryland 21157 

s - * ' 

Are current career guidance prograiriS effective? This survey . 
(part of a small study done for internal planning purposes) 
of student and adult attitudes points out some gaps in cur-- 
rent programs and strong sentiments for change, 

I Students indicated a definite need for additional assistance 
^«^with career decisions and unanimously concurred that knowledge 
about interests^ abilities^ neede and values should be first 
priority in any career guidanqe effort* They also reported 
that although they ware receiving some assistance in this 
area, they wanted (1) more relevant and accurate information 
on specific educational ,and voaational opportunities , (2) 
additional real^life job eKperiences and (3) preparation for 
finding the first job. 

In suggesting eKpenditures to improve career guidance , 
students assigned highest priority to increasing one-to-one 
assistanice from counselors, better teacher/cQunselor pre- 
paration for career guidance^, more and better information 
sources and additional program^ with direct worker contact* 

Teachers I counselors, edUGation leaders and employers provide 
other viev;s on career guidanae needs, All believed there was 
a critical need for career assistance for youth and adults. 
They thought prjesent career gmdance materials in career 
awareness X decision making anfi 12 other areas ware inadequate, 
' with the eKceptions of occupational information and occupa^ 
tional classification syste/iTis 

Recommendations for improving the quality of career guidance 
were Extensive and ineluded improved ingervica training, 
major changes in teacher anfl aomiselor training programs, and 
'development of practical materials and techniqiies. 

The majority o£ professionals ehovviad little interest in re-^ 
search projects "and model development* Instead, they stressed 
integrating materials in a mefmingful way, training profes- 
sionals to use them, and taJilmg programs off the drawing board 
and putting them into aetlon, ^ 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE s Career Ggid ancg Meed s of the Nation ^s 
youth an d Adults ^ cdntaBt'^llToF''iufther information. 
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Con tr met Ho ^ J NIB-C-74-0121 Fundingi S10,000>. 
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ASSISTM^CS IN THE REVIEW OF EBGE PROJECTS' SITE MIMiYSIS 
PBDCEDURES ' 

Principal Invastigator i Charles Folt2 

tffiSTON ASSOCIATES 
7 Columbine Road 
Weston, Maryland 02193 



Using a factory or an air quality l^oratory as a olassroom 
wa^ just a aonaept in 1971, Today employer site analysis 
■proceduras have been developed that allow eduoators to . 
identify community sites that can provide valuable learning/ 
develop profiles of these work sites as "olassrooms" and 
design learning activities that oan happen ;there. 

A study of these methods, developed by Experience'-Based v ' 
Career Education (EBCEX programs in four widely differing 
communities I* reveals they are eKtremely useful^ — but coetly^ — 
techniques* However, by gleaning the best ideas from the 
four projectB and combining the information they have 
gathered^ costs for nev; EBCE projects implementing the 
strategy could be greatly reduoed* 

The suggestions t 

^ Develop a single, general manual outlining the steps ^ 
of site analysis and the types of information to 
gather at each step. 

® Develop a single, short checklist to speed up the 
site analysis process. 

^ Let students and employers take over some of the 

work of designing student projects at employer sites* 

® Develop a single information bank to capitaliae on 
the site analysis findings of the four EBCE projects*, 

EBCE students use employer sites to learn a number of skills-* 
job skills, certainly, but the "three R«s" and important life 
skille as well^ The site analysis procedure builds a bridge 
between students' goals for increased academic^ personal and 
career growth and the curriculum content which is available 
in the community for the asking. 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE r Community Resources for E^qperience-Based 
Career^ Educa^tion Prog^ratrtg A^ Analysis. Contact author for 
availabiiity. ■ ! 

Contract Mo. i NIE-C-74-0104 Fundings $10,500. 
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PERCEPTIONS, EXPICTATIONS AND CAMjER PORMATION 



4 



Principal Investigators ' Stephen Dresch 

Institute for Demographic and 

Economic Studies 
YALE imiVERSXTY 
New Haveri^ Connecticut 06510 

The central objectives of this study are to identify (1) the 
mechanisma by which perceptions of career opportunities and 
expectations regarding career outcomes are molded and con'* 
strained at various stages of the iridividual's career 
history; (2) the processes by which tjiese perceptions and 
expectations are modified^ (aj by individuals over the course 
of their careers and (b) by successive cohorts "of individuals / 
in response to changes in the objective social and economic 
environment^ m^g^ , in the l^or marketi and (3) -Uie conse« 
quences for various subpopulations of discrepancies between 
perceptions and eKpectations, on the one hand| and actual 
events/ on the other. 

To achieve these objectives^ longitudinal data on a cohort 
first observed in high school and followed over a period of 
five years after high school will be utilized, with one 
followup survey conducted as part of this study. These career 
histories^ including subjective perceptions Mi4 expectations 
at various stages ^ will be analyzed in the context of an ex- 
tensive set of state and change variables describing the. 
social and economic conditions prevailing in local areas* 

The study will be particularly concerned with factors under- 
lying the changing career decisions ^ es^ected long-tsrm l^or 
market associations ^ and fertility, expectations of women, 
although this will not constitute an exclusive focus ^ Also 
of particular interest is the assessment of the likely con« 
sequences of and responses to major prospective ch^ges in 
the relative labor market conditions facing highly educated 
workers* 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I In progress. . ' 

Grant No. i NIE-G-76-0076 Fundings |228/8a8. 



THE IMPACT OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAIN^NT ON FERTILITY mP 
FEMALE LABOR FORCE BEHAVIOR 



Principal Investigator i T. Paul Schultz 

Department of Ecenomics 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

New Haven^ Connecticut 0S509 

l^hat government policies would change married women's *' 
participation in the labor market? To dats^ there's no clear 
answer. 

Most studies of the relationship between education and earn^ 
ing have concentrated on nien# shedding no light on tha 
economic impact of parenthood^ for instance^ for a mother 
with a master's degree in history* 

A main part of this task was developmant of a model to pre- 
dict the potential wage offers to women not now in the labor, 
markets ResaarjjLers looked at three basic questions i What 
are the costs and benefits of education in economic terms? 
If not-^in^-the^labor^force women entered the labor market^ 
would they receive benefits similar to thoee presently work* 
ing? .What is the economic cost to women of bearing children? 

The availability o£ married women in the labor market is 
lower during their child-rearing yearly so these years prob- 
ably reduce the life^time earnings of women* But tihe fact 
that there's little satisfactory data on wage rates by sex 
and age seriously lindts an examination of married women' s 
lifetime earnings. However^ the major empirical finding here 
impliea that the introduction of tax subsidy schemes — a 
negative income tax^ for example™might only slightly alter 
the numbers of married women working in full-time jobs out* 
side the home^ and thus be o:f little value in equalizing 
participation in the labor force between the sexas* 

One thing is certain^ howaver* Since we do tinker with the 
tax system^ we need to know how the chants we make will . 
affect both women ^s and men's labor market behaviors. And 
that^ says Schult^^ requires much more study* 

PRODUCT AVAILABLE I In progress. 

Contract No* I Nl--G*00-3*0212 Fundingi $92,021. 
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CASl STUDIES OP THE PLMINING PROCESS FOR THE iMPLEMENTATlON 
OF GAMER EDUCATION PRODUCTS AND ACTiVITIES 

Principal Investigators; (Sea below.) 

The National Institute of Education is supporting the 
development of curriculum units in career education for grades' 
K through 12; these materials have been av/aited with much in- 
terest from the field. Little is known, however, about the 
adoption, adaptation' and abandonment of educational innova- 
tions such as career education and the use of specific materials. 
It has been suggested, for example, that the curricula should 
be left "half-finished" for local comoletion. 

To help clear up these problems, NIE contracted for six case 
studies of the implementation of career education in the local ' 
education agencies which developed the Comprehonsive Career 
Education Module units. The case studies chronicle activi ties 
central to the planning process in the local agencies, taking 
particular note of key decision points, individual groups and 
other factors that influence decision making and studying how 
such influence was brought to bear. The decision-making pro- 
cess, including establishing career education objectives, 
assessing educational needs , practices and avail^le resources, 
is studied. In addition, the case studies discuss the r^ge 
of career alternatives considered, the means by which prograin 
components, target groups and implementation strategies are 
selected and the manner in which planning intersects decision-, 
making authority in the district. 



Th 



are I 



e six case studies, with their contract numbers and funding. 



A Case Study of the Planning Process. . .in tha Haqkens^ck 
Public Schools , by Karen FOx (1974). Contract no. i NIE-C- 74- 
005l~ 15,353. 

A Case Study of Planning. . .in the Atlanta Publ ic Schools, • 
toy Kathryn A. Blake, University oi Georgia , Coiiege o± fiduca- 
tion (1974). Contract No.; NIE-C-74~0053. 16,095. 

A Case Stud y of Planning. . .in the Jefferson County Public 
Schools , by William Goodwin. Laboratory vA^^r>m*.\ rsr^^^ 
search, university of Colorado (1974). Contract No. i 
NIE-C-74-0050. $5,785. • 

Planning for the Im pl ementation of Caresr Educat ion in the 

Mesa Public Schools , by Norman Higqins . Ariaona n¥m¥m 

university (IS^S) . $6,822. 
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Planing for Career Ed^^ in the Los Angeles Unlgled 

Sg^oo^ pta%ii^^ Harry F. SilbemaS aftd Bally Hanelini . 
Bepartn»nt of Sflueatignf University of California" at Los 
Angeles; ContraQt No.i * NlE-C-7^0051* $6,980. - ' 

Planning for Career Eduaatian^^ ^in PGntiaey Miahig an# by 
Case Haiiman, College of Educatxon^ Michigan State -i^^versity 
/(1974). Contraet No. 1 HIE-C-74-0054* |5^220* 

PRODUCES AmiLABLli The BbovB reports are avail able through 
'the EMC system* - 
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Principal Investigator t Jerrold R, Zaoharias 



EDUCATION DEVELOPMSNT CENTER 
55 Chapel Street ^ - 
Newton / MasBaahusetts 02106 



'Trojeat M seaks to increase the quantity and quality of 
minority stucientB who enter the fields^ of mathematics^ 
science^ engineering, medicine arid other professions. The 
numbers of minority persons-*--blaGks , Hispanic and Native 
toericans — in these professions are extremely lowi for in^ ^ 
stance, there are about 207,500 holders of sciehtifio and . 
engineering doctorates in the united States but only 0,8% 
are black, 0*6% Hispanic Mieriaan and 0.4% Native American* 

The National Institute of Education undfer this oontraat has 
proyided funds for the initial planning of Projeot M which 
aims (1) to identify that 1 to 10% of exqeptlonally--gif ted 
but eoonomlcally-^dlBadvantaged students of both minority and 
non--mihority background (2) to SKpose this population ' , 
(members of which may not know tHeir career choice for^years) 
to an intensive counseling progrMi, labelled an "education-^ 
al life ^pport progrMft,'* and to a special curriculum 
onbracing both traditional and alternative Instruction whieTi 
would sustain the student from elementary through graduate 
school, 'the key elements in this program design are thusi 
identification of the target population, couriselingi appren-- 
ticeship and tutorial programs, followup and tests* 

The short^^term goal is to design a program that can work on 
a small, manageable scale and then be eKpanded eKponentially 
perhaps on the order ot% planning to pilot programs 
' ($300,000") to nationwide but manageable program ($30 million) 
for 10 years ($300 million) . ^ 

Currently a team of experts are developing the proposal for 
an intensive six^week planning seminar in suimner 1977, 
This planning session will prepare docmnents fot Federal 
regislation and enough further proposals to begin a f irst^ 
year pilot program, 

PRODUCT AVAILABLEi In progress. s 
Contract NO, 2 NIE 76-0043. Fundlngi $20,448, ] 
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